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The Traffic World 


Isthmian Steamship Lines 


General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 
















Direct Service Baitimore to Honolulu without transshipment. 






For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 








Kansas City it’s 


TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. 





Responsible— 
Reliable — Reasonable 


228-236 West Fourth Street 


**Surrounded by the Wholesale District” 


Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors 
City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
Excellent System of Stock Records 
and Reports 
Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American 
Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic Club of K. C., 


Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Write us for Information and Rates 





Published weekly by Tue Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. Entered as 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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and lift it out. 


No waste motion or lost time muddling 
through flat files or binders. No tug- 
ging or guessing at the right tariff 
wedged in ordinary obsolete letter 
files; when the contents part the full’ 








Just pull out the proper drawer of 
your Automatic Tariff File, the front 
tilts forward, the follow block tilts 
back (automatically), giving you 9 
inches of working space. Find the de- 
sired tariff by index, part the contents 


face of the tariff can be read. 


The reference completed, slip the tariff 
back—the place is ready—it slides in 
easily. Closing the drawer straightens 
up the front and follow block, com- 
pressing the contents, keeping 
them in perfect condition without 


buckling or sagging. 


TW4-12-Gray 


Every traffic man needs this file. 


THE AUTOMATIC 


FILE & INDEX CO. 
General Sales Offices 
1322 Steger Building 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Time i in transit peer 2 to 8 days between 800 electric railway 
points and 10,000 points in the South when shipments are routed 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
Through Class Rates Apply 





A FEW PERTINENT FACTS and FEATURES 


pertaining to 


ELECTRIC FREIGHT SERVICE 


offered by the 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, [ 


operating in Indiana, Ohio, Lower Michigan, Eastern Illinois 
and Western Pennsylvania, and Louisville, Kentucky. ) 














A number of Companies, controlling approximately 5,000 miles of track, compose the Association. 
Their business primarily is that of furnishing fast, reliable transportation of freight by electric 


operation. 
(Continued on page 947) 
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Central Electric Traffic Association—Fast Electric Freight Service 


Territory Served. To fully appreciate the territory 
served, one should study the accompanying map. 
The territory composes the heart of the Middle 
West. It is rich in agricultural products, abounds in 
manufacturing interests and possesses many metro- 
politan cities and hundreds of lively smaller com- 
munities. Its diversified industries provide a remark- 
ably high and steady buying power. Cities served by 
electric freight include Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, Ft. Wayne, Lima, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Louisville and Indianapolis. 


Through Service. While a score of companies 
compose this association, so far as a shipper is con- 
cerned, he is dealing with a single unit on through 
shipments. The managements over a period of 
years have coordinated their efforts toward perfect- 
ing electric freight service. Through cars are moved 
long distances as rapidly as if a single company 
owned all the lines covered. Not only does this 
through service expedite movement, but it also avoids 
damages at junction points. 


The overnight service is a feature of the territory. 
There are some movements that require more time, 
but examples of overnight service are these: 


Dayton-Detroit, Cleveland-Dayton, Fort Wayne- 
Detroit, Cincinnati-Toledo, Indianapolis-Cincinnati, 
South Bend-Indianapolis, Columbus-Detroit, Louis- 
ville-Indianapolis, Anderson-Muncie-Detroit, Dayton- 
Indianapolis, Akron-Detroit, Terre Haute-Indianapo- 
lis, Indianapolis-Lima, Columbus-Cleveland, Cleve- 
land - Pittsburgh, Toledo- Cleveland, Dayton - Ft. 
Wayne and Cleveland-Ft. Wayne. 


Refer to the map now and check off the preceding 
suggested over-night shipments. You will readily see 
what a great time-saver this joint arrangement of 
managements has perfected. A greater part of the 
whole territory is reached under this over-night 
schedule. 


Rates. Because of this superior service, the false 
impression that rates for electric service are higher 
than those charged by other services has gained 
ground. This is an unfortunate misunderstanding. 
The fact is rates are no higher for electric service 
than for any standard regulated service. Electric 
roads are subject to the same laws as steam lines. 
Certain rates are prescribed for all regulated carriers, 
and companies must conform to them. 


Legally filed tariffs are available at all times to 
shippers using electric railway service. 


Equipment. Equipment throughout the territory 
already is of a high order, and is constantly being 
standardized and improved. The association has a 
Master Mechanic’s Section which works unceasingly 
to make equipment more efficient. Cars are well 
built. Most of them are 43 feet long, 80,000-pound 
capacity and have standard doors ten feet wide. They 
are interchangeable between all lines. They have 
every form of standard safety device required by the 
Federal laws. High-powered electric motor cars are 
in use on most of the lines. They are capable of 
pulling ten fully loaded cars at a speed of from 35 to 
40 miles per hour. The tendency today in freight 


service is toward heavier equipment and it is gradu- 
ally replacing the lighter equipment used in the past. 


Terminals. “ Huge amounts of money have been in- 
vested in terminals to expedite the movement of 
freight and keep it in first-class condition while in 
the care of handlers. Most of the terminals are 
located in the centers of the wholesale districts of 
the various cities served. Many buildings are of 
brick with concrete loading and unloading platforms. 
They are fireproof throughout. Several terminals 
represent an expenditure of about $500,000 each. A 
shipper trusting his goods to the Electric Railways 
may feel confident that terminal facilities for its han- 
dling are not excelled anywhere. 


It’s Successful. Coordinated electric freight serv- 
ice is not a new experiment just passing through a 
trial period. Through cars have been running over 
many of the lines shown on the accompanying map 
ever since 1908. During the intervening period of 
more than a score of years, the service has built up 
friends throughout the United States who ship by it 
regularly. 


The change in merchandising methods of recent 
years, under which merchants no longer carry heavy 
stocks on their shelves, has resulted in a vast increase 
in electric freight business throughout the territory. 
The obvious reason for this is that shippers can get 
quicker service by electric freight than by any other 
method. And the quick shipper these days is the 
one who gets the business. A great deal of buying 
done by merchants today, particularly in this Middle 
Western territory, is of the over-night variety. The 
old-time merchant, who ordered his goods from a 
large city and was willing to wait from two weeks 
to 30 days for their delivery, is gone. He has been 
replaced by energetic business men who want over- 
night delivery on telephone orders. Just as the new 
type of merchant has replaced the old, so electric 
freight service has replaced slower modes of trans- 
portation. 


Warehouses. Indicative of the attitude of big 
shippers toward electric freight service is warehous- 
ing of merchandise in the central territory by many 
prominent wholesalers. Warehouses are within easy 
reaching distance of electric freight lines. Goods are 
shipped into the territory in carload lots, stored in 
warehouses and then reshipped by electric railway 
— Wholesalers save time and money by this 
plan. 


Inspection of these warehouses will show goods 
coming from almost all parts of the United States. 
Some of the things seen in a recent inspection trip 
included salmon from Oregon, fruit from California, 
flour from the West and Northwest, farm machinery 
from various points in the nation and soap, sugar, 
and fruit from the South. 


Gateways. It is not necessary, however, to ware- 
house in the district in order to take advantage of 
the shipping facilities. Such cities as Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit 
offer excellent gateways to the territory. Shippers 
need only send their goods to one of these gateways 
by the fastest possible method and then have it picked 
up by the speedy electric freight service. 


For detailed information write L. E. Earlywine, Chairman, 
Central Electric Traffic Association, 
Traction Terminal Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Canada Atlantic Transit Co. of U. S. 


CN eet TOT 


Service Resumed for 
the Season of 1930 


SAVING IN FREIGHT CHARGES 
SHORT WATER HAUL 
FOUR STEAMERS IN SERVICE 


Route Your Freight Moving Between Central 
| Western and New England States via 


Canada Atlantic Transit Co. 
And from 


New York City Route via Pier No. 29 E. R., Central Vermont Ry., 
Canadian National Ry., Canada Atlantic Transit Co. 


EASTERN AGENCIES 


Cc. J. PIERCE, Gen. Agt., L. C. DEVER, Gen. Agt., M. P. CUNNINGHAM, Gen. Agt., G. L. NELSON, Big t. Agt., 
80 Federal Street, 1400 Woolworth Bidg., 39 oo — 15 India rv 
Boston, Mass. New York City, N. Y. New Haven Portland, Maine. 
WESTERN AGENCIES 
R. F. CLARK, Gen. sist PICK, Gen. Agt., J. I. DEANS, = . Frt. Agt., 
112 West ge are fea po venue, 373 Broadway 
Chicag =~ Kansas City, Mo. Milwai og Wis. 

C. J. PIPER, Gen. Agt., H. A. WALMSLEY, soem Ast. W. H. BURKE, Gen. a Atte R. M. STUBBS, Gen. Agt., 
125 Third St. South, 1319 Farnham S 314 No. Broadw 335 Robert Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Omaha, Ne a St. Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 

J. M. WIESNER, Agent J. B. HECKENDORN, General Agent 
5 West Water St. East End Randolph St. Viaduct 
Milwaukee Chicago 





RNS 


Let the Soo Line 
do the worrying 


Direct routes, con 
ciently trained employees guarantee the swift, 
vement of your freight. You may be 
t every shipment is seen thro 
e 


The Soo Line will solve your traffic problems. 


venient facilities, and effi- 


ugh in 


x \\ 


~ 


SN 


a To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ 
a EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This document must be delivered to rail- 
as ; road agent at initial point with the mpany same to Canadian port of 
‘ DMONT 

a BRIT! 


LIC. 
shipment and accomp entry. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 





The Traffic World 


“British Made” 
Gets 


British Money 


American goods manufactured in Great 
Britain become British goods—‘“* Made 
in England.” 


A product stamped, ‘Madein England,” 
achieves greater good-will in England 
than an imported article. It can be sold 
for a lower price—at a higher profit— 
than an import, because of the lower 
cost of British labor... With no cus- 
toms duties, no over-seas transporta- 
tion charges, overhead expense is 
greatly cut. 


Establish your own factory in England, 
and manufacture British-made products 
for British consumption. 


A complete listing of factory sites for 
sale, and buildings suitable for factories 
—for sale or rent—may be obtained 
from the American office of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway of 
Great Britain. 


L. M. S. offers a free service to American 
manufacturers. Photographs... plans 
... information as to power and water 
supply, municipal rates, type of labor 
available, forms of transport serving 
the various sites—full details may be 
had on application. 


CRO 


London. Midland & Scottish 
Railway of G6. B. 


Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America 


I Broadway. New York City 
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Sr RATEGIC 
LOCATION 












Over 
1, Mitlion Sq. Feet 
10 minutes from Manhattan 





Available for Rentals and General Storage 


F eS The location of the new eight-story Lackawanna Ter- 
7 minal Warehouse makes possible low rental and storage 
charges in the very heart of the Metropolitan market. 
Almost limitless storage space right on the tracks of the 
Lackawanna Railroad and adjacent to its east-bound re- 
ceiving yards. L.C.L. Freight House in same building, 
also accommodations for 52 cars at one time, eliminates 
cartage charges both into and out of the warehouse. 
Bonded space and U.S. Customs Storekeeper on premises. 


These are just a few of the long list of economies offered 
by this big new warehouse. Write for full particulars to 


Room 1706, 90 West St., N. Y.C., Phone Hitchcock 4200 


LACKAWANNA 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 
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The Magic Valley of the Lower Rio Grande 








No longer remotely situated 


in the great scheme 
of world’s activities! BROW 






HE original survey and construction of a railroad to the Lower 
Rio Grande Country (the Magic Valley of Texas) was accounted 


Today, a stretch of Southern Pacific rails connects Browns- 
ville with the rest of the world. 





Cotton mills, canning 
factories, distributing 
branches of large supply 
concerns of every denom- 





The coming of Southern Pacific, which has more operated mileage 
than any other railroad in the United States, and which with its steam- 
ship lines reaches from New York on the Atlantic, to Portland on the 
Pacific, gives the Valley transportation service reaching every market on ination, to serve the pop- 
the continent, and connecting with every principal world port by ships ulation, are some of the 


at sea. needs of the hour. 


Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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a wild and visionary undertaking. q 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 


> to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
> to other business. 


Take politics out of rate-making. 
Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 


> interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
) highway as a place of doing business. 


Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 
Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 


7 shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
> riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
> law and the Commission. 


Development of inland waterways for commerce 


only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 


quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 


| permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 


should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 


> ment and maintenance. 


Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 


4 of service that will justify employing them. 


If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 


. waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 


regulation from the rail carriers. 





GOVERNMENT AND BARGE LINE 


HE report for 1929 of the Inland Waterways Corpo- 

ration, which operates the government barge line on 
the Mississippi and Warrior rivers, shows, even according 
to its own method of keeping accounts, a deficit of over 
$354,000. This method, as is well known, takes no 
account of cost of capital, insurance, or taxes. But, the 
report says, there was a saving of $2,600,000 in trans- 
portation charges to shippers using this service. 

We are familiar with the liberal way in which this 
xovernment agency reckons savings to shippers and we 
do not place too much reliance on the accuracy of this 
figure, but, taking it at its face value, we still have this 
situation: The public, through taxes, paid $354,000 (the 
deficit), plus interest on money invested in equipment 
and terminals, plus losses not covered by insurance, in 
order that a comparatively few shippers, able to use this 
barge line to advantage, might save $2,600,000, or what- 
ever the amount was. We submit that, under no sound 


theory of economics can this state of affairs be made to 
look fair to the railroads, to privately-owned water car- 
riers, to competing shippers who have not this advantage, 
or to the public at large. It is taxation of all (including 
some directly injured by the competition thus set up) for 
the benefit of the few. 

The report makes much of inroads by privately- 
owned water carriers as reasons for the falling off in 
business of the government barge line. It would seem, 
would it not, that this “alibi” argues either that there is 
not sufficient business for all the water carriers on the 
rivers, or that the government enterprise is inefficiently 
managed, or that rates are not high enough? From any 
point of view, what is the justification for the government 
remaining longer in this business? General Ashburn 
speaks enthusiastically and patriotically of willingness 
to lose more and more business until the government 
barges “ride high and dry on the rivers with empty holds 
and their crews look at privately-owned tows pushing 
through the stream until their decks are awash,” if only 
the government succeeds in its demonstration of the prac- 
ticability and demand for inland waterway transporta- 
tion. But why pour more public money into the rat-hole 
pending the time when the government barge line shall 
be wiped out? Why not sell it now for what can be 
realized on it and get out of the business? Surely the 
demonstration has gone far enough. Even according to 
General Ashburn’s report, privately-owned barge lines are 
taking business from the government and, for whatever 
reason this is so, private capital knows, or can know, 
what is possible. 

We thought and said from the first that this barge 
line enterprise was an unwarranted entrance by govern- 
ment into the field of transportation, and we still think 
so. But now there is an additional argument against it. 
It is, by its own showing, a competitor, not only of the 
railroads, but of privately-owned inland waterway 
agencies and, however complacent it may be in its atti- 
tude toward these water competitors, which it says it is 
fostering and aiding, it no longer belongs where it is, if 
it ever belonged there. It is time for the government to 
take its loss, charging it to a more or less “noble experi- 
ment,” and get out of the business, instead of continuing 
to exist on a showing of sums saved to shippers through 
arbitrarily lower freight rates, while the country pays the 
bill—especially since, under present policies, at least, the 
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same favors in the way of rates would be extended to 
shippers by the private water carriers. 

The rate situation can be taken care of later, after 
a proper study has been made as to the comparative 
costs of water and rail transportation. The main thing 
now is to get the government out of this business and 
let private capital supply what demand there may be for 
waterway transportation, the government merely doing 
the work of making and maintaining channels where 
legitimate demand, under legitimate conditions, exists. 


FEDERAL AND STATE WATERWAYS 

HE Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of 

the War Department and Major General Lytle 
Brown, chief of engineers, have recommended to Congress 
that the federal government take over the Erie Canal 
and the Oswego Canal in the state of New York. Major 
General Brown also has recommended that the Illinois 
waterway, a link in the proposed Lakes-to-Gulf water- 
way, be taken over from the state of Illinois. 

The people of the states of New York and Illinois 
have been taxed many millions of dollars to pay for these 
waterways on the assumption that transportation service 
cheaper than that afforded by other agencies would be 
made available. In the, case of Illinois, there has been 
spent about $15,000,000 on the Illinois waterway, with 
approximately $5,000,000 additional available, the total 
expenditure having been limited to $20,000,000. It has 
been found that the work can not be completed for 
$20,000,000 and that additional funds for the work can 
not be made available by the state at this time. There- 
fore, appeal was made to the federal government to take 
over the project. It is estimated the federal government 
will spend about $7,500,000 in addition to the $20,000,000 
of state money, and $223,000 annually for maintenance. 

The proposal that the federal government take over 
the New York canals and maintain them at an annual 
estimated cost of $2,500,000 and later expend millions of 
dollars more on them is the result of congressional de- 
mands for further improvement of the canal route from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean via the Hudson 
tiver. The report of the army engineers in this matter 
says the state of New York has already expended about 
$146,000,000 on these canals. 

The federal government’s expenditures for improve- 
ment of waterways have substantially increased in the 
last year and, under the program of improvement now 
in force, there will be additional increases. The recom- 
mendations that the New York and Illinois waterways 
be taken over by the federal government no doubt will be 
approved by Congress if the states are willing. Illinois 
has sought such an arrangement. New York may wel- 
come the opportunity of being relieved of the cost of 
keeping up its canals. Acquisition of these waterways 
by the federal government will further increase its 
expenditures. 

The state of New York has spent enough on the Erie 
Canal to demonstrate whether or not that method of 
transportation is worth while. Yet the government’s 
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experts on improvement of waterways say further im- 
provements are needed and that it would be best if they 
were made under the supervision of the federal govern- 
ment. The day may come when Congress will find, as 
New York and Illinois have found, that its pocketbook 
is no longer brimming over with dollars for waterway 
improvements. But that time has not yet come, with 
Congress in its present frame of mind. The money, per- 
haps, may just as well be spent on the Erie Canal and 
the Illinois waterway as on other waterways. There is 
some justification for the government taking over the 
Illinois waterway, as part of the project is now under 
federal control. However, it must be recognized that 
Illinois contends that it can not foot the bill for the part 
of the project it undertook to build and that the Lakes- 
to-Gulf waterway probably would not be completed for 
years if the federal government did not come in with 
additional money. The proposals with respect to these 
state waterways again raise the question as to just how 
“cheap” is inland waterway transportation. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads in the first two months of 1930 had a net 
railway operating income of $115,169,125, which was at the an- 
nual rate of return of 3.88 per cent on their property investment, 
according to reports filed by the carriers with the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. In the first two months of 1929, their net 
railway operating income was $161,914,617, or 5.60 per cent on 
their property investment. 


“Property investment,” says the bureau, “is the value of 
road and equipment as shown by the books of the railways, 
including materials, supplies and cash. The net railway oper- 
ating income is what is left after the payment of operating 
expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings for the two months of 
1930 is based on reports from 173 Class I railroads representing 
a total of 242,359 miles. 

“Gross operating revenues for the first two months in 1930 
totaled $879,133,774 compared with $963,661,136 for the same 
period last year, or a reduction of 8.3 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses for the first two months of the year amounted to $687,- 
014,559 compared with $720,302,665 for the same period one year 
ago, or a reduction of 4.6 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the first two months of 1930 paid 
$58,223,420 in taxes, compared with $62,953,714 for the same 
period the year before. For the month of February alone, the 
tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $28,760,738, a 
decrease of $2,787,284 under the previous year. 


“Thirty-one Class I railroads operated at a loss in the first 
two months of 1930, of which nine were in the Eastern, four 
in the Southern and eighteen in the Western district. 


“Net railway operating income by districts for the first two 
months of 1930 with the percentage of return based on property 
investment on an annual basis follows: 


Mew MewaMG TOGtOe ooo c ccccssivcocisvessesvsves $ 7,104,772 6.80% 
nee er ore ror ree re 21,180,021 4.46% 
Ce TE BRN, vcsivcdyebonnsceerere sean 24,427,524 4.19% 
POCRMOMIES TROION o.co6ccc ss ceccewsccsoceewsnnes 13,504,624 9.21% 
Stel BEOER EPUMEFIGE. . co ccrcsvcerecesvsnce 66,216,941 5.06% 
kel TIRE oo sos ccc des ccawcoucess 15,708,807 3.01% 
MerthWesterh ROBO 06s ccciscsvccseoveesessess 3,312;606 1,39% 
Ce SER BUONO, coc costes cde sevsescewees 20,035,543 3.49% 
MoutWWesterh TGRIOU ..6ccccicccccsdcceccccesvess 9,895,228 3.04% 
SDS ae ee 33,243,377 2.92% 
SIR IE | ae dc ascdeesvaeeees este eaeme O06 115,169,125 3.88% 


“Class I railroads for the month of February had a net rail- 
way operating income of $59,452,006, which, for that month, was 
at the annual rate of return of 3.76 per cent, on their property 
investment. In February, 1929, their net railway operating in- 
come was $84,723,651, or 6.27 per cent. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of February 
amounted to $427,940,568, compared with $476,155,914 in Feb- 
ruary of the preceding year, or a decrease of 10.1 per cent. 
Operating expenses in February totaled $330,579,336, compared 
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with $350,543,846 for the same month in 1929, or a decrease of 
5.7 per cent. 
Eastern District 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first two 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $66,216,941, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 5.06 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1929, the net rail- 
way operating income was $85,922,601, or 6.77 per cent on their 
property investment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I 
railroads of the Eastern district for the first two months in 
1930 totaled $446,785,022, a decrease of 7.7 per cent below the 
corresponding period the year before, while operating expenses 
totaled $344,854,411, a decrease of 4.3 per cent below the same 
period in 1929. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month 
of February had a net railway operating income of $32,786,954, 
compared with $44,843,607 in February, 1929. 


Southern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first two 
months of 1930 had a net railway operating income of $15,708,807, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 3.01 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1929, their net 
railway operating income amounted to $22,719,368, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 4.43 per cent. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern district for 
the first two months in 1920 amounted to $116,866,590, a de- 
crease of 8.9 per cent below the same period the year before, 
while operating expenses totaled $91,825,159, a decrease of 3.9 
per cent. 

“The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads 
in the Southern district in February amounted to $8,127,657, 
while in the same month in 1929 it was $12,055,416. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western district for the first two 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $33,243,377, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 2.92 per cent on their 
property investment. For the first two months in 1929, the 
railroads in that district had a net railway operating income 
of $53,272,648, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.81 
per cent on their property investment. Gross operating reve- 
nues of the Class I railroads in the Western district for the 
first two months this year amounted to $315,482,162, a decrease 
of 10.2 per cent under the same period last year, while oper- 
ating expenses total $250,334,989, a decrease of 5.3 per cent 
compared with the first two months last year. 

“For the month of February, the net railway operating 
income of the Class I railroads in the Western district amounted 
to $18,537,395. The net railway operating income of the same 
roads in February, 1929, total $27,824,628.” 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of February 


1930 1929 
Total operating revenues .........ccceeeeee $427,940,568 $476,155,914 
SOLIS GHOTALING GEPONICSs 6.66 6s0sicccccvccsces 330,579,336 350,548,846 
ND Cit ita ie watt nth tak anc hae, ae weeeae mae 28,760,738 31,548,022 
Net railway operating income.............. 59,452,006 84,723,651 
OPOTAEINE FAUO—DEF COME soc ccccdiscnccccccs 77.25 73.62 
Rate of return on property investment..... 3.76% 6.27% 


Two Months Ended February 28 


Total GHOPALING TOVERUCS ..0.0:6cccccccccccesees $879,133,744 $963,661,186 
TOR] CHSTAUINE GEPSNBOG. <6. 00 ccscccceceece 687,014,559 720,302,665 
ME kv ceactsasdetnssehawes sss cok covsenses 58,223,420 62,953,714 
Net railway operating income.............. 115,169,125 161,914,617 
Operating ratio—per cent..........eeeeeeees 78.15 74.75 

3.88% 5.60% 


Rate of return on property investment...... 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended March 29 
totaled 885,159 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
9,617 cars over the preceding week, but a reduction of 84,037 
cars below the same week in 1929, and a reduction of 63,584 
cars under the same week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended March 
29 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,897 and 5,679; live 
stock, 1,893 and 1,978; coal, 37,897 and 31,224; coke, 2,896 and 2,758; 
forest mage 3,389 and 4,197; ore, 1,145 and 1,832; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 67,168 and 74,070; miscellaneous, 84,965 and 108,442; total, 
1930, 205,250; 1929, 230,180; 1928, 216,545. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,730 and 3,424; live 
stock, 1,645 and 1,574; coal, 35,306 and 33,467; coke, 4,990 and 5,834; 
forest proms 2,557 and 3,073; ore, 2,486 and 3,281: merchandise, 
L. C. L., 52,069 and 57,298; miscellaneous, 79,413 and 92,223; total, 
1930, 181,196; 1929, 200,174; 1928, 191,996. 

Pocahontas district: Grain ‘and grain products, 237 and 191; live 
stock, 36 and 45; coal, 32,227 and 30,534; coke, 343 and 400; forest 
products, 1,547 and 1,873; ore, 113 and 86; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,707 
and 7,731; miscellaneous, 8,027 and 8,517; total, 1930, 49,237; 1929, 
49,377; 1928, 48,349. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,408 and 4,292; live 
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stock, 1,285 and 1,589; coal, 21,347 and 14,634; coke, 468 and 611; fore 
products, 15,877 and 21,712; ore, 1,019 and 1,293; merchandise, L. C, 1. 
40,163 and 41,378; miscellaneous, 60,317 and 72,527; total, 1930, 143,89: 
1929, 158,036; 1928, 163,448. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,300 and 9,43) 
live stock, 6,777 and 6,877; coal, 5,041 and 4,111; coke, 1,331 and 1,61): 
forest products, 15,746 and 20,407; ore, 427 and 499; merchandise, |, 
C. L., 30,203 and 33,317; miscellaneous, 32,354 and 39,382; total, 193 
101,179; 1929, 115,633; 1928, 116,282. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,235 anj 
11,134; live stock, 9,714 and 9,239; coal, 11,277 and 9,119; coke, 2 
235; forest products, 10,022 and 11 
dise, L. C. L., 32,934 and 35,711; miscellaneous, 51,122 and 54,241; total 
1930, 129,959; 1929, 135,266; 1928, 133,839. 


92 ani & 
111; ore, 3,363 and 4,476; merchap. | 


Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,249 and 5,30). 7 


live stock, 2,223 and 2,291; coal, 4,505 and 3,347; coke, 111 and 123. 
forest products, 6,526 and 8,782; ore, 701 and 421; merchandise, L ¢ 


L., 15,877 and 16,634; miscellaneous, 39,262 and 43,630; total, 1930; 74.7 


454; 1929, 80,530; 1928, 78,284. 


Total, all roads, grain and grain products, 38,056 and 39,452; liye : 
10,431 ange 


stock, 23,573 and 23,593; coal, 147,600 and 126,436; coke, 
11,571; forest products, 55,664 and 71,155; ore, 9,254 and 11,888; mer. 
chandise, L. C. L., 245,121 and 266,139; miscellaneous, 355,460 ang 
418,962; total, 1930, 885,159; 1929, 969,196; 1928, 948,743. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the tw’ 


previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 
Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,5C5,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
RE eter ics cena 11,270,011 ‘12,153,528 


COMMISSION RELIEF BILL 


11,792,1% | 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 
Chairman Parker, of the House committee on interstate ani 7 


foreign commerce, has introduced H. R. 11363, to amend section | 
The measure represents |” 
the chairman’s interpretation of the recommendation of the” 


17, of the interstate commerce act. 


Commission in its last annual report that Congress amend see. 


tion 17 so that there will be “express statutory authority for | 


the Commission to delegate to individual commissioners and” 
employes of the Commission the power to perform specified © 


duties,” etc., to the end that the Commission may propmtly dis” 


pose of its work. 


The Parker bill is different from the bill introduced by Rep. 7 
resentative Summers, of Washington, authorizing the Commis 7 
sion to delegate work to a commissioner or to employes, in | 


that it specifically excepts certain classes of cases that may 
not be referred to an individual commissioner or to Commis. 
sion employes. The Parker bill would amend section 17 by adé. 
ing therto the following new subdivision: 


(6) The Commission is hereby authorized by its order to assign 
or refer any portion or class of its work, business, or functions 
arising under this or any other act of Congress or referred to it by 
Congress or either branch thereof, other than and excepting investiga- 
tions involving charges for transportation services for the future in- 


stituted as provided in section 13 or 15 of this act by formal con- 3 


plaint or petition or on the motion of the Commission and contested 
finance cases arising under section 1, 5, 19a, or 20a of this act in- 
volving construction, extension, acquisition, abandonment, consolida- 
tion, valuation, or issuance of securities, to an individual commissioner, 
or to a board ns of an employe or employes of the Commission, 
to be designated by such order, for action thereon, and by its order 
at any time to amend, modify, supplement, or rescind any such as- 
signment or reference. All such orders shall take effect forthwith 
and remain in effect until otherwise ordered by the Commission. 
In case of the absence or inability or for any other reason to att, 
of any such individual commissioner or employe designated to serve 
upon any such board, the chairman of the Commission may desig- 


nate another commissioner or employe, as the case may be, to serve | 


ee ae oe the Commission shall otherwise order. In con- 


formity w 


and subject to the order or orders of the Commission | 


in the premises, any such individual commissioner, or board acting © 


by a majority thereof, shall have power and authority to hear and 


determine, order, certify, report, or otherwise act as to any of said | 
work, business, or functions so assigned or referred to him or it for | 


action by the Commission and in respect thereof shall have all the 


jurisdiction and powers now or then conferred by law upon the Com- 7 


mission and be subject to the same duties and obligations. Any 
order, decision, or report made or other action taken by any such 
individual commissioner or board in respect of any matters so assigned 
or referred shall have the same force and effect, and may be made, 
evidenced, and enforced in the same manner as if made or taken 
by the Commission. Any party affected by any order, decision, 0 
report of any such individual commissioner or board may file a peti- 
tion for reconsideration and for rehearing by the Commission or 4 
division thereof and every such petition shall be passed upon by 
the Commission or a division thereof. The Commission may, 4° 
provided in subdivision (1) of this section, make and amend rules for 
the conduct of proceedings before such individual commissioner 
board and for the rehearing of such action before a division of the 
Commission or the Commission. The secretary and seal of the Com- 
mission shall be the secretary and seal of such individual commis- 
sioner or board. 


LEAGUE OPPOSES HOWELL BILL 


The executive committee of the National Industrial Trafic 
League, in session in Washington April 7, went on record against 
the Howell bill (S. 4005) providing for establishment of a rate 
base and disposition of net railway operating income in excess 
of 6 per cent. Representatives of the league will appear 
opposition to the measure if and when hearings are held. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 


LOS 


After a year of labor, Congress seems 
nearing the end of its tariff revising. That 
may be why there are many things that, to 
some, look like a return of business to a 
higher and better level. 

About a generation ago there were many 
who insisted that any tariff tinkering was bad for the country 
because it tended to cause uncertainty; merchants could not 
plan their affairs until they knew what tariff rates they would 
have to pay. That band, apparently, has dwindled until, in the 
last year, it has seldom, if ever, been able to make itself heard, 
Inasmuch as both political parties were committed, in the 
1928 campaign, to tariff revision, neither was in a good tactical 
position to do much preaching about the harm uncertainty did 
to business. But, if uncertainty ever has effect on business, 
it has been working in the last year, not on every business 
directly, but, if on any at all, indirectly on all. The Knights 
of Labor laid it down as axiomatic that the injury of one was 
the concern of all. They sought, however, to apply it only to 
workers with their hands, thereby seeking to degrade a noble 
sentiment. 

Every revision in the last thirty years has been marked 
with some distress in business either just before, during, or 
soon after the revising. The revision in 1897, it seemed, did 
not have a deleterious effect. If it did not have, the fact that 
it was an exception to the rule probably was caused by the fact 
everybody knew before the calling of the special session by 
President McKinley in that year that it would result in in- 
creased rates. Seemingly, all business immediately became 
active so as to avoid the higher rates. That prospect of that 
revision seemingly had a good instead of a bad effect. But, 
until the tariff becomes more of a business proposition and 
less of a political football, even a discussion of the supposed 
effect of revisions will lead into a political debate in about five 
minutes, and then the fat will be in the fire. 


Hallelujah! 
Tariff Revising 
Nearly Done 





It is safe for one to say, for 
instance, that Gen. Robert E. Lee 
delighted so much to have his hands 
or feet tickled by baby fingers that 
tickling was the price his youngsters paid for the stories he 
told them. One of his sons, in his recollections of his father, 
tells of the pleasure the great military leader derived from 
such caressing. 

But it is unsafe—not always, but frequently—to make off- 
hand calculations about rates a mile, as, for example, the redic- 
ulous calculation of the relative cost of transportation in an 
automobile at a cost of 10 cents a mile for four persons and 
transportation to opera at the rate of a fare and a half for a 
single passenger for the round trip, set forth in this column, 
March 22. In that comment the assertion was made that, 
“under the fare and a half plan, each passenger pays 5.4 cents 
a mile.” The fact is that each passenger pays 5.4 cents for 
each two miles, the basic fare of 3.6 cents for the first mile, 
and one-half that amount for the next mile, assuming that the 
round trip is only two miles long, or 2.7 for each mile, as against 
2.5 cents a person for each of the four in the automobile at 
the assumed cost of 10 cents a mile for the vehicle and its 
Passengers. It would be a peculiar excursion fare, for the en- 
couragement of grand opera, to charge a passenger at the rate 
of 5.4 cents a mile when the basic fare was only 3.6 cents. 


Dangers of Arithmetical 
Propositions Great 





George Otis Smith, director of 
the Geological Survey, addressing 
fellow engineers at one of the 
banquets given while the World 
Engineering Congress was in ses- 
sion at Tokio last October, pro- 
Posed, as a task for egineers, the coordination of supply and 
nag instead of, as heretofore, increasing the supply of 

ings. 

“The hour has struck,” he told his fellow engineers, “for 
the engineer to turn his hand to the betterment of distribution 
of the products of his machines. There is a call for him to 
explore the other hemisphere of economics—to study demand 
a8 well as supply. 

“High-powered salesmanship seeks to create demand rather 
than to discover it; but isn’t it true that this world is all too 


Change of Direction 
for Engineers Suggested 
by One of Them 
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full of unsatisfied needs, of actual hunger, for us to waste time 
or energy in inventing new appetites? The fact that modern 
distribution of the products of the factory as well as the fruits 
of the land costs so much more than their production is a plain 
indication that engineering is needed to coordinate demand and 
supply... The engineer who yesterday spanned the river canons 
today throws his cantilevers skyward to form the walls of city 
canons. In this physical way man reaches upward; why, in 
the name of good engineering, should he not also build higher 
and firmer social structures?” 





In form and substance, the de- 
cisions of the Commission in No. 
19135, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania et al., and No. 20502, 
Miner Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 
leave a bad taste in the minds of 
some old freight tariff men. (See Traffic World, April 5.) In 
the first place, the important fact is that the reversal of the 
rule about “open routes” is made in the Peabody case, but the 
discussion is to be found in the Miner case. That looks like 
putting the cart before the horse. The reversal, to many, seems 
the important thing. While the decisions were made public 
the same day, a more coherent way to handle them, it would 
seem, would be to make them the subject of one report so as 
to avoid the possibility of separation. To be sure, there are 
cross references in them, so that objection to the form may be 
of no importance. 

But, as the thing now stands, it looks as if, when a searcher 
for rates finds two or more routes open, he has no definite rule 
for determining whether the one carrying the lower rate is 
the reasonable one, if it is at all circuitous. For the final 
determination of that matter the judgment of the Commission 
will have to be taken. The fact is that a route, 25 or 30 per 
cent circuitous, on the map, raises the question whether it is 
open even if the tariffs are without the slightest evidence of 
restrictions on it. 

The Commission, a number of years ago, was much worried 
about the possibility of rebates being given to the owners of 
tap lines in the form of divisions. There is the germ of a sus- 
picion that the uncertain condition of the question whether 
a route is or is not available affords considerable opportunity 
for manipulation of rates. A railroad desirous of getting a big 
shipper’s traffic might agree with that shipper that a given 
route was open and that therefore Rule 77 was applicable. 
By the same sign, some other traffic man of the same railroad, 
looking right into the eye of a smaller shipper, could give it 
as his opinion that the route was not open. If the small shipper 
did not know that the larger shipper, in the same line of busi- 
ness and therefore a competitor, had been able to use the 
lower-rated route because some other officer of the railroad 
was of the opinion that it was open, he would be at a dis- 
advantage. 

It is suspected that much of the Commission’s hostility to 
the old practice of holding that a route was open unless it was 
definitely closed is the product of dislike for the so-called “rep- 
aration hound”’—that is, the freight claim attorney who has 
made money for himself and his clients by checking freight 
bills to determine whether the shipper had received the lowest 
rate afforded by the tariffs. It has been averse to awarding 
reparation in cases prosecuted by such tariff sharps because 
of its theory that, except in rare instances, the shipper has 
passed on to his customer the freight rate paid and that any 
return of money to him will be merely an increase in his 
profits. Many of those interested in the work of the Commis- 
sion have not been able fo see the return of such money as 
reparation at all, reparation presupposing damage—real dam- 
age—because the claimant of damage in such instances, with 
exceptions, has passed the freight rate on to the customer. 

There has been, in the view of many, unreasonableness on 
both sides in the matter of open routes. It is, however, pos- 
sible for the tariff publishing agents to designate routes with 
greater certainty than they have been designated. It is be- 
lieved that the ideas of Commissioners Porter and Aitchison, 
set forth in their dissent, will appeal to a good many shippers, 
and probably some railroads. as really better than those of 
their colleagues. A tariff, in effect, is part of a statute. It 
should be definite, many think, with all doubts as to its mean- 
ing resolved against the maker of it. 


Peabody-Miner Lumber 
Decisions Astound 
Veteran Tariff Men 





Auburn haired, debonair, and 
peppery, Phillippe Bunau- Varilla, 
French engineer who bulked large 
in Washington a little more than 
a quarter of a century ago, when 
this country was deciding whether 
to build a canal through Nicaragua or through that part of 
Colombia now constituting the republic of Panama, is again 


Phillippe Bunau-Varilla 
Back in the 
Canal Discussion 
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In the early 1900’s 
Because of his interest 
in the waterway DeLesseps had started, only to have it land 


making “copy” for American newspapers. 
he was advocating the Panama route. 


in a swamp of scandal and yellow fever, some American’s 
thought Bunau-Varilla’s opinions should be taken with reserve. 
(See Traffic World, April 5.) 

But Bunau-Varilla is back, saying the same things against 
the Nicaraguan route, which was the first love of the United 
States, that he said while Roosevelt was President. In other 
words, his financial interest and his professional opinions then 
were distinct entities, though some thought the former created 
the latter. His reappearance in that discussion suggests that, 
while the army engineers disagree with him, he was no weak- 
ling then or now. He had the good fortune of seeing his idea 
that the Panama Canal route should be used adopted by the 
late Mark Hanna, who converted the United States Senate to 
that view. Theodore Roosevelt, who liked Hanna personally, 
but seldom politically, was also converted to the Panama route 
so thoroughly that he overrode Colombia’s do-nothing, back- 
and-fill policy by promoting the “revolution” that resulted in 
the secession of Panama from Colombia. Frank B. Loomis, 
acting Secretary of State, gave that revolution its proper opera- 
bouffe tinge by inquiring of one of the men on the ground sup- 
posed to be superintending its production at the time agreed 
on, “Where is your revolution?” 

Plans for that revolution were discussed, if not actually 
agreed on, according to gossip at the time, at the wedding of 
Joseph Medill McCormick and Ruth Hanna at the Hanna home 
in Cleveland.—A. E. H. 


CAN’T, OR WON’T? 
(Chicago Journal of Commerce) 
Senator Couzens, in his bill for the suspension of the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to approve railroad 


consolidations, makes the following recitations of fact and asser- 
tions of opinion: 


Under existing law the Commission is required to determine the 
value of properties to be consolidated, and a consolidating corpora- 
tion is forbidden to issue stocks and bonds which in the aggregate 
at par exceed the value of the consolidated properties so determnied. 

The Commission cannot at the present time comply with said 
requirement to determine such value with any assurance that the 
value so determined will be judicially sustained, because it has been 
unable to develop a method of valuing properties under the provisions 
of the interstate commerce act and its interpretation of the public 
policy therein which will meet with the approval of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and therefore the Commission cannot deter- 
mine the amount of stock and bonds properly to be authorized for 
issuance by a consolidating corporation with due regard to the pro- 
tection of the public interest. 


The Commission cannot? or it will not? The Commission 
has been unable to develop a legal valuation method? or it has 
deliberately refused to? Which? 

When has the Commission made an honest effort to meet 
the requirements of the Supreme Court that railroads must be 
valued like any other property at their true value, instead of 
what the Commission may be pleased to consider their original 
cost? 

The last time the Commission came into contact with the 
Supreme Court on this issue, it practically told the court to 
change its mind. A socialist commissioner, Mr. Eastman, who 
advocates the socialist ownership and operation of the railroads, 
said the Commission ought to be allowed to do as it pleased, 
because it was in the thick of things on the stage of events, 
while the Supreme Court was only “a visitor in the gallery.” 
The court, in its opinion, curtly told the Commission to cut out 
the monkey business and comply with the stated requirements, 
if it expected to have its valuations approved. 

There the situation rests. The Commission has not made 
the slightest attempt to develop a method of valuation that 
the Supreme Court would regard as fair. There is no proof 
that the Commission cannot develop such a method. So far it 
has simply refused to do so. 


FESS “CALLS” BROOKHART 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Attack on government ownership by Senator Fess, of Ohio, 
in the course of debate in the Senate on the bill providing for 
government operation of Muscle Shoals, aroused Senator Brook- 
hart, of Iowa, when his Ohio colleague pointed to government 
operation of the railroads in the period of federal control as 
proof of why the government should not be in business. 

When the war ended, said Senator Fess, the transportation 
system of the country was in bad shape. 

“Eight years after rail transportation had been turned 
back to private hands,” said he, “we had 15 per cent better 
transportation with 15 per cent less cost, with a return of from 
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1 to 5 per cent, and with wages that were increased 121 pe 
cent over the pre-war basis, while government employes’ cop. 
pensation increased only 65 per cent. There is a splendid ey. 
ample of what private enterprise will do in contrast with wha; 
government enterprise will do.” 

Senator Brookhart here interjected a statement he hag 
made again and again in the Senate in recent years. 

“Does not the senator know that the operating expenses 
increased $1,485,000,000 the first year after the railroads were 
turned back to private operation?” he asked. 

“That may be, because they had been so run down under 
government operation that they had to do something to get 
them into proper condition to operate when they came back 
into private hands,” said Senator Fess. 

The Ohio senator disagreed with his Iowa colleague as to 
the government having “overmaintained” the railroads in fed. 
eral control. 





Senator Brdokhart talked about the railroads robbing the | 


farmers. 
rates of the railroads below the cost of service and at the 
same time was “demanding the highest possible wages for the 
railroad employes.” 


Senator Fess said his colleague wanted to reduce the : 


“To get the vote of the railway man he can say, ‘I am in | 


favor of your getting the highest possible wages,’ while he 


hopes to get the vote of the shipper by saying, ‘I am for loy | 


freight rates,’” said Senator Fess. “He can get away with 
that out in Iowa, but he can not get away with it in this 
chamber.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 


The report of the chief inspector, Colonel B. W. Dunn, of 
the Bureau of Explosives, for 1929 shows a reduction of 66 per 
cent in fatalities and of 73 per cent in injuries to individuals 


SPRATT fe 


cS 


in the year, as compared with the 1928 record, in transportation © 


of explosives and other dangerous articles All the fatalities 
were charged to gasoline. Of the total of five, three involved 
trespassers, two of them small boys, and the other two were 
deaths resulting from a wreck, when an express train struck 
a derailed freight train containing tank cars. It is pointed out 


that the best previous record for injuries was in 1924, but that, & 


in that year, the number of fatalities was more than double 
the number in 1929. 


The report reveals that for the third successive year more 
than 500,000,000 pounds of explosives were transported without 
loss of life. Only one injury was charged to that class of 
articles and the total property loss was estimated at $91. 

: On the subject of explosives, the report had the following 
O say: 


_ We may feel regret over the fact that the property loss in car- 
rying explosives was larger in 1929 than in 1928, but an increase of 
only $14 is not particularly disturbing. Although the personal injury 
record was kept from perfection when a box of toy torpedoes ex- 
ploded, the actual seriousness of the injury was on a par with the 
loss-increase mentioned above. Considering the vast quantity of 
all kinds of explosives carried, the 1929 record upholding, as it does, 
the achievement of the past three years, is absurdly small, and the 
gratitude and satisfaction it arouses are properly great. Once more, 
the difficulty rested with explosives not industrially useful. There was 
one small explosion of percussion caps, but the remaining 18 cases 
all involved fireworks, 17 of these being toy torpedoes. Most of the 
torpedo explosions were due to a temporary run of over-sensitivity 
in the product of one shipper. 


A comparative summary, showing railway transportation 


PETA)" na 


ere 


losses chargeable to the various classifications over which the § 


bureau has jurisdiction, follows: 





Per- % of Total 
No. of sons Persons Property Prop- 
Class Accidents Killed Injured Loss erty Loss @ 
Oe ree 19 0 1 $ 91 0.014 
Acids and corrosive liquids. 435 0 16 16,325 2.322 
Inflammable liquids ........ 5 5 8 669,041 95.157 
Inflammable solids and ox- 
idizing materials ........ 87 0 2 17,003 2.418 
Compressed gases .......... 44 0 0 398 0.056 
Poisonous liquids and solids. 17 0 2 232 0.038 
OREN Beee coc c cee eeiene 1,151 5 29 $708,090 sc aeees 
I hh 5a ad odd ecdereeecd 1,398 15 109 $871,001 =. eee 
CS. ree 1,344 5 34 633,004 
EY ME 6 in 's-6 ccg:aiewneemeecas 1,514 3 36 1,131,376 == wees 
EE EE 68:60:56 cecum ewsaae 1,731 13 62 961,442 ==. see 
ED HE 8 6:5:05-00sa caw seoen 1,418 11 9 811,142 
ee 1,461 15 80 792,883 
terrae 1,381 4 62 959,686 
I EE 6s 2-6:459 sien we kus Gem 1,646 20 72 1,387,482 
oo ea ee 2,068 3 73 1,015,755 ee ee 
EE SRE whvcwtrameus cee inn 1,734 4 78 1,577,704 
toe re 1,353 19 105 1,606,948 
Co | rare 1,227 4 63 1,085,166 
EE MEY on nea sek sees Saoe 1,212 7 168 11,274,027 sewer 
NE FPN 6 okie havo cetaneccia 616 62 579 1,136,737 


*Latest figures, contain data received too late for inclusion i? 
current reports. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





ROSIN ADJUSTMENT 


The Commission, by division 5, in No. 21746, Acme Product 
Co., Inc., et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., and the cases joined with it, 
has found unreasonable the rates on rosin, from points in 
Louisiana and Texas to destinations in central and western 
trunk line territories between December 12, 1926, and October 
1, 1927. to the extent that they exceeded those established on 
October 1, 1927, as a result of the Commission’s decision in 
Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association vs. A. & V., 115 
L C. C. 667. Rates to Montreal, Canada, and Memphis, Tenn., 
were excepted from that finding. The rates to Montreal, the 
Commission said, had not been shown to have been unreason- 
able but that the rate assailed from De Quincy, La., to Mem- 
phis was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 30.5 cents. 
This report embraces three sub numbers thereunder, Gillican- 
Chipley Co., Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al.; Gay-Hamill Co., Inc., vs. 
B. & O. et al.. and W. H. Barber Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, said that while he con- 
curred generally in the disposition made of these cases, he de- 
sired to call attention to the fact that one of the features 
involved the Commission’s jurisdiction to pass upon the reason- 
ableness, under the first section of the interstate commerce act, 
of a rate charged for transportation from a point in the United 
States to a point in Canada. No violation of section 6, he said, 
was alleged or shown. As the evidence was concededly insuf- 
ficient to enable the Commission to determine, had the Com- 
mission the authority to do so, the reasonableness of the rate 
charged, he said he was of the opinion, especially in view of 
the doubt that had been expressed in regard thereto and the 
importance of the question, that its determination ought to be 
left for future consideration. For those reasons, he said, he 
expressed no opinion in regard thereto. 


PEANUT RATES PRESCRIBED 


The Commission, by division 2, in No. 21101, Gable Johnson 
Jury Co. et al. vs. Alabama, Florida & Gulf et al., has found 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial the rates on raw peanuts 
shelled or unshelled, carloads, from points in Virginia and North 
Carolina, and on raw peanuts unshelled, carloads, from points in 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama to Kansas City, Mo., pre- 
scribed new ones, effective not later than June 24, and awarded 
reparation. 

A fourth section question was to have been considered in 
connection with the rates under assault. There was, however, 
a misunderstanding as to what sort of fourth section departures 
were to be considered There were fourth section departures in 
some of the factors of the rates involved, but the Southern 
Railway understood that only fourth section departures in the 
through rates were in issue The Commission said that its con- 
tention that only such through rates as were out of line with 
the fourth section were in issue was sustained by an informal 
ruling The Commission said it felt obligated to adhere to that 
informal ruling. 

The Commission found that the rates on raw peanuts, shelled 
or unshelled, from points in Virginia and North Carolina to 
Kansas City had been and for the future would be unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they had exceeded or 
might exceed, by more than 19 cents, the present rates to St. 
Louis, Mo., subject to a carload minimum weight of 30,000 
pounds. It further found that the rates on raw peanuts, un- 
shelled, from points in South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 
to Kansas City had been and for the future would be unrea- 
sonable to the extent that the factor from Cairo, Il., to Kansas 
dl had exceeded or might exceed 36.5 cents, 30,000 pounds 

imum. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 21719, C. O. Dawson et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 

; Complaint dismissed. Rates, bituminous coal, points in 

Illinois, Kentucky and Indiana to Blair, Neb., not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. 


Coal to Salina, Kan. 
No. 20426, Salina Chamber of Commerce vs. Arkansas West- 
ern et al. and a sub number thereunder, Midwest Coal Associa- 


rar’ vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 3. On further consideration 
nding in the original report, 155 I. C. C. $71, that rates on lump 
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coal, mine groups in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
to Salina, Kan., were unreasonable, modified with respect to 
rates from the Rich Hill, Mo., and the Pittsburg, Kan., groups. 
Modified finding is that the rates are, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable to the extent they exceed $2.20 per ton from the 
Rich Hill group and $2.35 from the Pittsburg group. Commis- 
sioner Atichison, concurring in part, said he agreed with the 
changes made, but that for the reason set forth in his dissenting 
expression in the original report he did not agree with respect 
to the general level rates fixed from all the groups. The new 
rates are to be effective not later than June 24. 
Fruits and Vegetables 

No. 22171, Trimble Brothers vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 
3. Rates, fresh fruits and vegetables, points in California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming to des- 
tinations in Nebraska, unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful 
to the extent they exceeded or may exceed present rates from 
the same points of origin to the Missouri River cities. 

Compressed Cotton 

No. 22148, Dallas Cotton Exchange et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Charges, two shipments 
of compressed cotton, loaded in one car but covered by separate 
bills of lading, Henderson, Tex., to Oakland, Calif., not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Refined Petroleum Products 


No. 22134, Winona Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., and a 
sub-number, Interstate Oil Co. vs. Same. By division 3. Com- 
plaints dismissed. Rates, refined petroleum products, points 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to destinations in Wisconsin, 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Dairy Products 


I. and S. No. 3398, eastbound rate bases and billing instruc- 
tions on dairy products from Wabash Railway stations to des- 
tinations served by the New England Steamship Co. By division 
3. Proposed cancellation of basis of rail-and-water rates on 
specified dairy products, points on the Wabash to destinations 
served by the New England Steamship Co., not justified. Sus- 
pended schedules ordered canceleed and proceeding discontin- 
ued. 

Granite 


No. 22519, Fred M. Schlimgen vs. St. Paul. By division 2. 
Complaint dismissed. Rates, granite, carloads and less-than- 
carloads, Barre, Vt., to Madison, Wis., applicable. 


Cotton 


No. 22530, New Bedford Board of Commerce on behalf of 
the Fisk Rubber Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al. By division 
2. Combination rate, cotton, New Bedford, Mass., to Barnes- 
ville, Ga., on shipments originally moving from Newark, N. J., 
to New Bedford, thence reshipped to Barnesville, inapplicable. 
Applicable combination, $1.12. Reparation of $668.25 awarded. 


Lumber 


No. 22556, Long Leaf Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. By division 
3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, lumber, York, Fla., to Tampa, 
Fla., for export, applicable. 


Glycerine 


No. 22600, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton & 
Eastern et al. By division 5. Rate, glycerine, St. Louis, Mo., to 
Grafton, Ill., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 14 cents. 
Reparation of $63.88 awarded. 

Power Shovels 


No. 22492, W. E. Austin Machinery Co. vs. Florida East 
Coast. By division 5. Rate, power shovels, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to White City, Fla., inapplicable. Applicable rate, $56.50 per 
car, minimum 20,000 pounds, excess in proportions. Repara- 
tion $230.10 awarded. 

Box Shooks 

No. 21914, Veneer Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 2. Rate, box shooks, Conway, S. C., to Columbus, 
Ga., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the aggregate-of- 
intermediate rates contemporaneously in effect over routes of 
movement. Reparation awarded. 


Shingles 


No. 21935, Philip Carey Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 
5. Complaint dismissed. Complainant found not to have been 
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damaged by the charges collected on one carload of shingles, 
Lockland, O., to Baltimore, Md., and reconsigned to Parksley, Va. 


Crushed Slate 
No. 22443, Bickett Rubber Products Corporation vs. St. Paul 
et al. By division 2. Rate, crushed slate, Poultney, Vt., to 
Watertown, Wis., via route through Canada, unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded $4.90 per net ton. Reparation awarded. 
Complaint asked for a new rate but the Commission said that 
it was without power to prescribe a rate for the future. 


C. & 0. ACQUISITION OF H. V. 


With Commissioners Woodlock and Eastman, in separate 
views, debating the meaning of sections 1 (18) and 5 (6) of the 
interstate commerce act, the Commission, by division 4, in 
Finance No. 7961, Chesapeake & Ohio acquisition, has issued a 
certificate permitting the applicant to acquire and operate the 
Hocking Valley and other properties of the Hocking Valley 
Railway Company, control of which the applicant has had since 
1910. Authority has also been given to perform the operations 
necessary to bring about the control which has been exercised 
since 1910, in accordance with the terms of section 1 (18). The 
operations necessary to do that are the issuance by the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio of $24,748,875 of the common capital stock, par 
value $100 per share, to be used in acquiring the Hocking 
properties and the assumption of obligation and liability in 
respect of bonds, notes and other evidences of indebtedness of 
the Hocking Valley. 

This authority is granted upon the express condition, in- 
serted in other acquisition certificates, that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio shall not, in any manner, divest itself of the Hocking 
Valley securities or its own stock received in exchange for its 
holdings of Hocking Valley stock without the Commission’s per- 
mission except to the extent required by the terms of the com- 
mitments under the instruments creating the obligations and 
liabilities assumed by the applicant. 

Commissioner Woodlock, in a concurring view, expressed 
the opinion that the control having been in existence since 
1910, was not of the sort affected by the plain language of 
section 5 (6). Further, he said, that the way the control was 
being obtained was orderly, not even in alleged violation of 
any law and peculiarly within the discretion of management. 

Commissioner Eastman said that what was proposed was 
obviously the consolidation of properties. He said that while 
there was precedent for what was being done, the fact of 
consolidation was so patent that he could not bring himself 
to concur even on the strength of precedent. 


S. A. L. FINANCING 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7818, Sea- 
board Air Line readjustment, upon further consideration, on 
a supplemental application, has authorized the railroad to use 
not exceeding $2,765,052 of the proceeds from the sale of 
common capital stock to pay current obligations and/or to pro- 
vide for capital expenditures that may hereafter be made the 
basis for the issue of additional securities and the reimburse- 
ment of the applicant’s treasury. Commissioner Eastman noted 
a dissent. The previous report in this case is in 158 I. C. C. 182. 


READING ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8024, Read- 
ing, Marietta & Hanover et al., abandonment, has authorized 
’ the applicant to abandon, as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, its entire line, something more than six miles long, in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. The report also authorizes the 
Reading, lessee of the property, to abandon operation. 


ST. PAUL-ROCK ISLAND PAIRED TRACKS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7978, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific abandonment, has author- 
ized the St. Paul and the Rock Island to improve their facilities 
between Polo and Birmingham, Mo., by realigning their tracks 
between those points, with the necessary abandonments and 
new construction to bring about the creation of a double-track 
railroad, each carrier owning one of the two tracks, but using 
them in common. Technically the St. Paul has been authorized 
to abandon part of its line and to construct and operate lines 
in new locations in Clay, Ray and Caldwell counties, Missouri, 
and the St. Paul and the St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line, 
the latter a subsidiary of the Rock Island, have each been au- 
thorized to operate over the main line of the other under an 
agreement for paired track operation in those counties. 

Construction of the Short Line was authorized by the Com- 
mission in 154 I. C. C. 180. The Short Line stock is owned by 
the Rock Island and its line is intended to give the Rock Island 
a better route between St. Paul, Minn., and Kansas City, Mo., 
and eliminate trackage rights over the Burlington. The Short 
Line track was to be near the heavy graded line of the St. Paul 
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between Polo and Birmingham, on the route between Chicag, 
and Kansas City, Expenditures aggregating something mop 
than $4,000,000 are shown in the estimates of cost of improving 
the main lines of the two carriers. 


RAIL UNIFICATION PLANS 


The Commission, in Finance No. 7835, application of th 
Delaware & Hudson for authority to acquire control of varioy 
carriers, and in Finance No. 7685, application of the Wabash 
for authority to acquire control of various carriers, has orderej 
the applicants to show cause, within 30 days from April 7, why 
their applications should not be dismissed. The application; 


in question were those filed before the Commission promulgatg; | 


its so-called complete plan for the consolidation of railroads lay 


December. The D. & H. application was filed on September 17, 
1929, and the Wabash on July 1, 1929. 


As reason for the proposed dismissal the Commission gaij 7 


that it appeared that the applications did not comply with it) 


requirements respecting applications filed under section 5 (2) 
of the interstate commerce act in that they did not set forth 
the terms and conditions under which the proposed acquisition 


were to be effected, nor the considerations to be paid therefor; | 
and that no copies of leases, contracts, or other instrument; | 
in writing by which the proposed acquisitions of control wouli” 


be effected were submitted with the applications. 


Soon after the so-called complete plan was put out the : 


Commission revised its rules to govern the submission of con) 


solidation plans. 





dismissed. 


BRIMSTONE EXCESS INCOME 


Denying the prayers of the Brimstone Railroad & Canal) 
Co., the Commission, by division 1, in Finance No. 3643, er) 
cess income of Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co., has given leave 7 


When that was done Director Mahaffie wrote 
letters to the railroads which had submitted acquisition plan 
suggesting that perhaps it would be well for them, in view of” 
the changed conditions, to withdraw their applications, ind.” 
cating that he was inclined to view them as moot because the — 
Commission had promulgated its plan, rather than have then ie 





Sa ays PO ME 


to the carrier and others interested to present evidence in sup” 


port of its protest and prayer in respect thereof against the 7 
tentative recapture report made by the Commission, dated © 


February 28 (See Traffic ‘World March 8, p. 632), at a hearing 
on May 19. In addition to permission to present facts at that 
time the carrier and others interested are authorized to present 
their views concerning pertinent questions of law. 

In its protest to the tentative recapture report the Brin 
stone asked the Commission to rescind that part of its order 
requiring the carrier to furnish a bond for $217,793.40 guaran- 
teeing the payment of the amount of the recapturable excess 
the Commission had found due. The carrier also asked that 
the Commission disapprove and withdraw the tentative report 
and accept as correct the returns made by the carrier as to 


the amount of the recapturable income under section 15a of the 7 
The Commission denied those prayers. 7 


interstate commerce act. 


The hearing is to be had by Examiner Walsh. In respect of the © 


bond ordered on February 28, the new order of the Commission 
further says: 


It is further ordered, that nothing contained in this order shall 


be construed as excusing the said carrier from its failure to file, in | 
compliance with the order of the Commission of February 28, 1930, 7 


and within 30 days after that date, a bond or undertaking with surety 


and penal amount to be approved by the Commission for the payment | 


of the amount of recapturable excess income specified in the said 
order, or such other sum as may be finally determined to be due. 
It is further ordered, 


that the carrier shall file such bond o © 


undertaking forthwith in the amount of $217,793.40, or such other sum | 


as may be finally determined to be due. 


P. & W. VA. BONDS 


The Commission, in a third supplemental order in Finance 
No. 7106, Pittsburgh & West Virginia bonds, has modified its 
second supplemental order in that docket so as to permit the 
applicant to issue not exceeding $6,000,000 of first mortgage 
gold bonds, series C, to be dated April 1, to mature 30 years 
from that date, at 4.5 per cent, to be redeemable at any interest 
date at a premium of 5 per cent for the five_year period ending 
April 1, 1935, the premium decreasing 1 per cent for each suc 
cessive five-year period; 
period. 

In its second supplemental order the Commission authorized 
the applicant to sell bonds, dated February 1 and bearing it 
terest at not exceeding five per cent, at not less than par and 
accrued interest. The carrier asked to have that order changed, 
as before indicated, because it found that it could sell bonds 
dated April 1, on the terms before stated at a net of 92.5 of 
par, bearing interest at the rate of 4.5 per cent. The terms 
were more favorable to it. Therefore it asked for and obtained 
the modification described. The report on the application w4 
made in 158 I. C. C. 780. 


and at par after the fifth five-yeal § 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





BILLET RATES FOR FISH TAILS 


Examiner W. R. Brennan, in No. 21733, All Steel-Equip. Co. 
et al. vs. A. C. Y. et al., has recommended that rates on iron and 
steel articles, hereinafter described, from and to points in official 
territory be found unreasonable, that they be replaced with new 
ones and that reparation be awarded. The articles in question 
were those resulting from manufacturing operations and known 
as mill warmers, crop ends of fish tail ends of iron and steel 
places, sheets, skelp and strip or band steel. The complainants 
called them damaged or defective sheet iron articles, seconds, 
rejects, and other terms indicating that they were not prime 
material. The complaint covered such material as was em- 
braced in Wrought Washer Mfg. Co. vs. P. M., 136 I. C. C. 703. 

The examiner said the record was not convincing that the 
value or transportation characteristics of some commodities in- 
volved entitled them to lower rates than applicable on prime 
material. Thas was not true, however, he said, of mill warmers, 
crop ends or fish tail ends of iron and steel plates, sheets, skelp, 
and strip or band steel, as described in the findings. 

Examiner Brennan said the Commission should find that the 
rates on mill warmers and crop ends, known to the trade as such, 
of steel and iron sheets, plates, skelp, strip steel and strip iron 
and band steel and band iron, all with or without fish tails; all 
of miscellaneous unassorted lengths, widths and gauges, and 
which could not be damaged by breaking, bending, scratching, 
or exposure to the weather, in so far as those articles were cov- 
ered by the complaint and from and to the interstate destina- 
tions and origin points and groups named therein as to past 
shipments loaded loose at random in open-top cars without 
bracing, blocking or covering, or in box cars when furnished for 
carriers’ convenience, were, and when loaded loose at random in 
open-top cars without bracing, blocking or covering, for the 
future would be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous rates on billets, sub- 
ject to the minimum weight applicable under the billet rate. 
The bracing and blocking mentioned in these findings, Brennan 
said, did not include pieces of wood or other material placed on 
floors of the cars to facilitate loading or unloading by means of 
rope or cable. 


CONTINGENT LUMBER REVISION 


Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty, in No. 22769, Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwook Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor et al., has recommended that the Commission find un- 
reasonable the commodity rates on lumber and products man- 
ufactured therefrom, taking lumber rates or established differ- 
entials in excess thereof, from Wisconsin producing districts and 
upper Michigan points to destinations in central territory to the 
extent they are inconsistent with what may be ultimately pre- 
scribed in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class rates, now 
pending and relatively near decision. The Wausau, Wis., group 
rates were accepted by the complainants and the carriers as 
typical. Therefore the specific finding recommended was that 
the assailed joint rates from Wausau and points grouped there- 
with to destinations in central territory be found unreasonable 
to the extent indicated. 

Only an extravagant and wasteful purpose, Hagerty said, 
would be served by prescribing and compelling the publication 
at this time of future joint rates which might not be consistent 
with the general adjustments presently to be prescribed in the 
pending eastern class rate investigation and the western case 
mentioned. 

The complainants alleged that they were not able to get into 
central territory on as favorable a rate level as was at the 
disposition of competitors in other groups. Hagerty said that 
the joint rates were the equivalent to combinations on the west- 
bank Lake Michigan rate-break points. He said the facts showed 
that lumber shippers in Wisconsin and related groups, exclusive 
of those in upper Michigan on the Soo Line east of Ishpeming, 
Mich., were unable to enter central territory upon a freight 
tate basis as favorable in level as that concurrently available 
to shippers in other producing districts because of the higher 
factors, eastbound from the rate-breaking points, used as com- 
ponents in constructing the through joint rates here in issue; 
that the lower rates concurrently maintained eastbound from St. 
Louis, Chicago and the Ohio River crossings, and westbound 
from Wisconsin into western trunk line and Illinois prorating 
territories, were presumptively compensatory and reasonable; 
that the destination groupings in central territory, in relation 


to the lumber rates from Wisconsin, were too large, and should 
be broken into more uniform blocks of not to exceed 50 rail- 
road miles; that the assailed joint rates should be reduced at 
least to the extent of including herein component factors east- 
hound from the rate-breaking points that were no greater, mile 
for mile, than those contemporaneously maintained as separately 
published rate factors from Chicago, St. Louis and Ohio River 
crossings and that the measure of reasonable joint through 
rates, to supplant those in issue, would necessarily depend upon 
the levels and differences in levels, generally, in and between the 
respective territories. 

Hagerty said that the present relationship, as between 
Wausau and the other shipping groups in Wisconsin, and as 
between Wisconsin and upper Michigan, should remain static, 
subject, of course, to the extent that some of the origin points 
might be eliminated from some groups and placed in others 
to cure fourth section departures and eliminate other grouping 
inconsistencies as might be developed in I. and S. No. 3410, 
now pending, by substantially the same measure that the other 
groups were now rated higher or lower than Wausau. 


IOWA MEAT RATES 


Iowa-commission-made rates on fresh meats and packing 
house products, including green salted hides, according to Ex- 
aminer William A. Maidens, in No. 22525, rates on fresh meats 
and packing house products, in carloads, within the state of 
Iowa, have not been shown to be unduly prejudicial to inter- 
state shippers or localities or unjustly discriminatory against 
interstate commerce. Therefore he has recommended the dis- 
continuance of the proceeding instituted on the petition of the 
railroads operating in Iowa. The railroads complained against 
the commodity rates prescribed by the Iowa commission, effec- 
tive April 15, 1929. Prior to that time the rates on fresh meats 
and packing house products had been on the basis of third class 
on fresh meats and fifth class on packing house products. 

On paper the Iowa commission made terrific reductions for 
long hauls, as, for instance, the fresh meat rate for 500 miles 
was cut from 61 to 28 cents and the packing house rate was 
made the same as the fresh meat rate instead of 45.5 cents 
per 100 pounds theretofore. 

“In view of the fact that little or no traffic moves for dis. 
tances between 260 and 500 miles,” said the examiner, “the 
Commission should make no finding at this time with respect 
to rates for those distances but the advisability of some rate 
of progression for those distances which will be in harmony 
with the general level of the interstate rates on the commodities 
considered should commend itself with the Iowa commission 
and the matter should be left with them to deal with in the 
first instance.” 

The railroads contended that the Iowa commission used as 
the basis for rates prescribed by it the lowest level of rates on 
fresh meats and packing house products which could be found 
in the United States and that where that low basis existed it 
was established because of extreme competitive conditions. 
The low level of rates which the railroads said the Iowa com- 
mission had used was that on the Missouri River and between 
that point and Chicago. The railroads said that there was 
much doubt as to whether the packing house industry could be 
developed on the Missouri River in competition with the highly 
developed industries at Chicago. They said that rates east- 
bound from the Missouri River were made on account of com- 
petitive conditions to approximate those on live stock, since it 
was felt that otherwise the entire industry would be localized 
at Chicago. ‘The result, the carriers asserted, was that rates 
on fresh meats and packing house products were established 
from the Missouri River to Chicago on the exact live stock 
basis. The railroads said that the rates prescribed by the Iowa 
commission on fresh meats were 112 per cent of the Iowa cattle 
rates and 100 per cent of the rates on hogs in single deck cars. 
On packing house products the Iowa rates were said to be 104 
per cent of the cattle rates and 89 per cent of the rates on hogs 
in single deck cars. The rates prescribed by the Commission 
in the southwest on fresh meats, the railroads said, were 180 
per cent of the cattle rates and 156 per cent of the rates on 
hogs in single deck cars and on packing house products 140 
per cent of the cattle and 122 per cent of the rates on hogs in 
single deck cars. The rates on fresh meats prescribed by the 
Commission in Morrell & Co. vs. New York Central, 104 I. C. 
C. 104, and Eastern Live Stock Cases of 1926, 144 I. C. C. 731, 
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the examiner said, was shown to be 156 per cent of the cattle 
rates and 136 per cent of the rates on hogs in single deck cars. 

Interior Iowa packers submitted rate comparisons for dis- 
tances from 50 to 300 miles, which were the distances they 
shipped their products, to show that the Iowa commission rates 
were comparable with interstate rates in other states where 
conditions were not dissimilar. The Iowa packers showed that 
in some instances the comparative rates were higher than the 
Iowa rates and in some instances that they were lower. 

Examiner Maidens said that the rates required by the Iowa 
commission must of necessity reduce respondents’ revenues to 
some extent, but that the rates were in harmony with many 
others on the same commodities maintained by the carriers for 
like distances interstate. No shipper or receiver of fresh meats, 
packing house products and green salted hides, he said, had 
testified that he was being injured by the intrastate rates and 
that the record was not convincing that there was sufficient 
disparity between the rates prescribed and those in effect in- 
terstate as to create a substantial burden on _ interstate 
commerce. 


STONE FROM ALABAMA 


Establishment of rates on rough and dressed building stone, 
based on a distance scale, has been recommended by Examiner 
M. L. Boat, in No. 22402, Rockwood Alabama Stone Co. vs. 
Northern Alabama et al., from Rockwood and Russellville, Ala., 
to destinations in official territory, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Missouri, the Carolinas, the Virginias and Wisconsins, based on 
a finding of unreasonableness. He recommended réparation on 
shipments of rough limestone. 

The complaint alleged that the rates on building stone, 
rough quarried, cut or sawed into shape, dressed but not pol- 
ished, shipped since November 17, 1927, from Rockwood and 
Russellville to destinations in central, trunk line and New Eng- 
land territories, including points in the Virginias and Kentucky 
and to destinations in the Carolinas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri had been and were unreasonable and in 
violation of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section 
of the interstate commerce act. It was also alleged that the 
rates charged on a number of the shipments were inapplicable. 

The examiner said that the Commission should fin’ that 
the assailed rates on rough stone had been, were and would be 
unreasonable to the extent they had exceeded or might exceed 
rates per net ton over the shortest established routes based on 
a distance scale set forth in an appendix not here reproduced. 
He further said that the rates assailed on dressed stone should 
be unreasonable for the future to the extent that they might 
exceed rates 25 per cent higher than those recommended in this 
report for application on rough stone. The scale recommended 
by the examiner begins with a rate of $3.80 for the block be- 
tween 280 and 300 miles; $4.30 for the block between 380 and 
400 miles; $4.80 for the block between 480 and 500 miles; $5.30 
for the block between 580 and 600 miles; $5.80 for the block 
between 680 and 700 miles; $6.30 for the block between 780 
and 800 miles; $6.70 for the block between 875 and 900 miles; 
$7.10 for the block between 975 and 1,000 miles; $7.50 for the 
block between 1,075 and 1,100 miles; $7.90 for the block be- 
tween 1,175 and 1,200 miles; $8.30 for the block between 1,275 
and 1,300 miles, and $8.70 for the block between 1,375 and 1,400 
miles. 

The examiner said that in determining rates on the bases 
herein recommended the distances used should be those over 
the shortest routes over which traffic could be handled without 
transfer of lading and that the long_and-short-haul provision of 
the fourth section should be observed. The basis recommended 
on dressed stone, he said, was generally higher than the present 
level. The shipments on which the rates charged exceeded that 
basis, he said, were relatively.few in number. In such situa- 
tions the Commission, he said, had found that reparation should 
not be awarded. 

In respect of rough stone, the examiner said, the record 
showed that complainant sold its product f.o.b. destinations 
for amounts which included the freight charges. In such cir- 
cumstances, he said, the complainant was entitled to repara- 
tion, and, therefore, he recommended it. 


POTATOES TO THE NORTH 


A modification of the basis of rates on potatoes prescribed 
in prior reports from points in the Carolinas to points in Mich- 
igan and Ohio has been proposed by Examiner W. R. Brennan 
in No. 17128, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. and the 
cases joined with it, which are: I. and S. No. 2521, potatoes 
from southeastern and Carolina territories to northern and 
western points, and parts of fourth section application No. 703, 
filed by the Atlantic Coast Line; No. 17632, Harry J. Lewis Co. 
et al. vs. Norfolk Southern et al., and No. 20851, Palmisano vs. 
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B. & O. The prior reports were made in 115 I. C. C. 633, 147 
I. C. C. 382, and 153 I. C. C. 360. The rates in question wer, 
those from points in the Carolinas on the Atlantic Coast Line 
and from points in North Carolina on the Norfolk Southern, ty 
Kalamazoo, Jackson, Battle Creek and Sturgis, Mich., and froy 
Camden, N. C., to Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

Brennan recommended that the Commission find the rate 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded those made jp 
accordance with a scale, that the findings as to the suspensio, 
proceeding fourth section departure be affirmed. The sca 
recommended by Brennan is to replace a scale prescribed jy 
the prior report. The distances involved being 700 miles 9 
more, Brennan began his scale with the rate of 48 cents fo 
distances in the block between 700 and 720 miles. It becomes 
50.5 cents for the block between 780 and 800 miles; 53.5 cents 


for the block between 875 and 900 miles; 55.5 cents for th & 


block between 975 and 1,000 miles; 58.5 cents for the block 
between 1,075 and 1,100 miles; 61.5 cents for the block betwee, 
1,175 and 1,200 miles; and runs out with a rate of 63 cents 
for the block between 1,225 and 1,250 miles. 


The examiner said the Commission should further find that © 


arbitraries of 2 cents for 25 miles and under, 3 cents for rf} 


miles and over 25, 4 cents for 150 miles and over 75, 5 cents for) 


Lede 


250 miles and over 150, and 6 cents for 251 miles and over | 


might be added to the scale on traffic originating on weak lines, i 
such arbitraries to accrue solely to the weak line for thet 


portions of the through hauls performed by it. 





FISH OIL RATES PROPOSED 
Examiner Horace W. Johnson, in No. 22652, Procter 


Gamble Co. et al. vs. Apalachicola Northern et al., has proposed © 


Sis 


Bae ot ne er eae 


that the Commission find unreasonable the rates on fish oil) 


in tank-car loads, from Fernandina, Mayport, and Port St. Joe 


Fla., St. Marys, Ga., Georgetown, S. C., Beaufort, Morehead | 


City, Southport, and Wilmington, N. C., to Ivorydale and $. 
Bernard, Ohio, and Port Ivory, N. Y., prescribe new ones ani 
award reparation. The examiner said the Commission shouli 
find the rates unreasonable, without prejudice to any different 
conclusion that might be reached in No. 17000, part 8, Hoch: 
Smith cottonseed, its products and related articles, to the extent 
they exceeded or might exceed the following: 


From (*) (+) 
ESE I Se re ret mee eee ee eee 47.5 43 
NE NG, Marsan ainaweres ade telgwdeaeeabeeninesoeian 52 47,5 
IN UN, SI 60k Garis ad: 6434 0S wie ea eh pare aiR iw rte Siena 49 43 
ES UR, WTS ons wikia www ards wm Seseln'e, Sareea, b enleeléacenaee 49 43 
SIR RR: ers eee ne aren eee Rn eee 46 47 
te I Is u,0: 5) 3 a are wach paledeww Wa. bs awiereGbis ewan asain 51 54 
Ph. TU,  s.iub ys sw eceaia cote ewine~s Ore ko~s ecm 49 53 
ES SPM, Gh icr hE Reed euerene ne sete ee eRSN ae MaKNa ce os 50 53 
EE Ce ER ibn ddd ee ReaKadb ESO dr odstenatwawiak 56 62 


*To Ivorydale and St. Bernard, O., rates in cents per 100 pounds. F 


{To Port Ivory, N. Y., rates in cents per 100 pounds. 


ROADWAY MATERIALS SCALE 


‘BRIA PAT es EE Ra PORN 


A distance scale and arbitraries for short lines are proposel 


by Examiner George M. Curtis, in No. 22261, Interstate Amiesite 


Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., and fourth section © 


application No. 13731, for use instead of commodity rates nov > 


in effect on amiesite and amicrete, roadway materials consist 
ing of stone, crushed, broken, or ground, stone screenings, 


ee pe 


and/or slag, mixed or coated with asphalt, from Smyth, N. C. : 


Atlanta, Ga., High Bridge, Ky., and Birmingham, Ala., to south: 
ern destinations. Curtis said that the Commission should find 
the present commodity rates unreasonable and unduly prejt- 
dicial. He recommended a grant of ‘fourth section relief i 
part and denial in part. 


In addition to asphalt as a binder, oil, tar and/or lime alt : 


used in making the mixtures upon which the complaint alleged 
that the carriers were maintaining unreasonable and undul 
prejudicial rates. The proposed finding would limit the contell 
of asphalt, oil, tar or lime to between 2 and 9 per cent of the 
whole mixture. Some interventions in behalf of the complailt 
were filed by manufacturers of processed paving material and 
one intervened in opposition to any change in the present af. 
justment of rates on road building materials in the south. 
Curtis said that the rates assailed were mileage rates thal 
were higher in some instances and lower in others than thos 
applicable on paving brick and articles included in the unifor@ 
brick list as prescribed by the Commission in Brick and Clay 
Products in the South 88 I. C. C. 543. The examiner said thal 
in the instant proceeding the defendants did not undertake t0 
justify the present rates but asked approval of rates on the 
commodities involved on the same basis as was at present af 
plicable on paving brick. The complainant asked rates on its 
commodities equal to 110 per cent of the crushed stone rates 
prescribed in Rates on Chert, Clay, Sand, and Gravel, 122 I. C. C. 
133, and 140 I. C. C. 85. Curtis said that in Colbert Limerock 
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Asphalt Co. vs. A. C. R. R. Co., 129 I. C. C. 177, the Commission 
prescribed rates on limestone containing 2.5 per cent or more 
of asphalt on the basis of 120 per cent of the contemporaneous 
rates on crushed stone. The examiner recommended that the 
Commission find that the rates for the present and the future 
applied on amiesite and amicrete, considered as one class of 
roadway materials, consisting of stone, crushed, broken or 
ground, and/or slag, mixed or coated with asphalt, oil, tar and/or 
lime, the weight of asphalt, oil tar and/or lime content to be 
more than 2 per cent but not more than 9 per cent of the 
whole in the territory indicated were and for the future would 
be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they ex- 
ceeded or for the future might exceed approximately 125 per 
cent of the single and joint line rates prescribed in Rates on 
Chert, Clay, Sand and Gravel, supra, specifically stated in an 
appendix in this report but not herein reproduced. 

Curtis said the Commission should further find that the 
rates from Smyth, Atlanta, High Bridge and Birmingham to 
destinations in Florida, south of the Jacksonville-River Junc- 
tion line, were and for the future would be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded or might 
exceed rates determined by the application of the basic distance 
scales of rates, in the appendix before mentioned, to the entire 
distance plus arbitraries in cents per net ton for both single 
and joint-line application determined for that part of the dis- 
tance lying south of the Seaboard Air Line route from Jack- 
sonville to River Junction, as follows: 30 miles and under, 30 
cents; 60 and over 30, 40 cents; 100 and over 60, 50 cents; 150 
and over 100, 60 cents; 200 and over 150, 70 cents; 250 and 
over 200, 85 cents; 300 and over 250, 90 cents; 350 and over 
300, 95 cents, and over 350, 100 cents. 

In addition, he said, the Commission should find that the 
short lines might add a maximum arbitrary of 30 cents per ton 
to accrue solely to the lines represented by J. A. Streyer, as 
agent. The examiner recommended fourth section relief over 
circuitous routes subject to the equidistant provision and the 
usual circuity limitations of 70 and 50 per cent. He said that 
the Commission should deny relief to limited destination groups 
except to the extent authorized to circuitous lines. He also 
recommended a third class of relief subject to the provision 
that rates at intermediate points on the short and weak lines 
should not exceed the scale of rates recommended by him plus 
an arbitrary of 30 cents per net ton. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Watermelons 
No. 22857, Louis Glotzer vs. Nickel Plate et al. By Examiner 
Elza Job. Dismissal proposed. Proportional rate, watermelons, 
Evansville to Fort Wayne, Ind., shipments originating in Florida 
and Georgia, applicable. 








Logs and Lumber 


Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner H. C. Lawton. Rate, sawlogs, Gambier, O., to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rate, 
lumber, Fort Wayne to East St. Louis, Ill., unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 20.5 cents. Reparation of $40.72 proposed. 


No. 22951, 


Broom Corn Brooms 
No. 22641, National Broom Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. By Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, broom corn brooms, Pueblo, Colo., to points in California, 
Oregon and Washington, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Petroleum 

No. 22901, Georgia Oil Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. By Examiner 
Alfred G. Hagerty. Rate, petroleum and its products, including 
gasoline and lubricating oil, Jacksonville, Fla., to Douglas, Ga., 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 25 cents. Reparation 
Proposed. Hagerty said no order for the future should be issued 
until an order was issued in No. 18458, General Petroleum In- 
vestigation. Rates, Brunswick and Savannah, Ga., to Douglas, 
Ga., for intrastate transportation not within the Commission's 
Jurisdiction. 

Coal 

No. 22580, Central Illinois Public Service Co. vs. Big Four 
et al. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
coal, Benham and Kenvir, Ky., to Quincy, IIl., not unreasonable. 


Lumber 
No. 22963, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Southern et al. By Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Dismissal 
Proposed. Rates, lumber, Huntingburg, Ind., to Montpelier, O., 
and Marengo, Ind., to Battle Creek and Detroit, Mich., not un- 
Teasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Cucumbers 


No. 22787, Lord & Spencer, Inc., vs. Charleston & Western 
Carolina et al., and a sub-number, Chester A. Eberly et al. vs. 
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Southern et al. By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Rates, cucumbers, 
Allendale and Blackville, S. C., to Boston, Mass., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 35.5 cents 
to Boston and 32 cents to Philadelphia. Reparation of $39.10 
proposed in the title complaint and $25.50 in the sub-number. 


Fresh Peaches 


No. 22854, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. Arkansas Valley 
Interurban et al. By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Rates, fresh 
peaches, from points in Illinois and Texas to destinations in 
Kansas, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or 
may exceed rates made 47 per cent of the contemporaneous 
first class rate; except that the rates from Texas points to 
Liberal, Scott City and Garden City, Kan., were and for the 
future would be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
or might exceed 94 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Circuit Breakers and Generators 


No. 22796, Florida Power Corporation et al. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rates, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to Jacksonville, Fla., on one less-than-carload shipment of electric 
circuit breakers to St. Petersburg, Fla., applicable. Rates, south 
of Jacksonville, on two interstate less-than-carload shipments 
of circuit breakers and generators to Perry and St. Petersburg, 
Fla., inapplicable. Applicable rate equivalents south of Jack- 
sonville to Perry, 22 cents, and to St. Petersburg, 29.5 cents, 
minimum 20,000 pounds. Reparation of $60.87 and $109 pro- 
posed. 

Watermelon Reparation 

No. 13458, Ben D. Anguish et al. vs. A. & V. et al., and No. 
15962, D. L. Alderman et al. vs. Same. By Examiner William 
A. Maidens. Upon further hearing, definite awards of repara- 
tion proposed on shipments of watermelons, points in Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama to Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., in accordance with the previous findings in 83 I. C. C. 353 
and 120 I. C. C. 387. Several hundreds of awards in definite 
sums proposed. 

Canned Fruit 

No. 22743, Armour & Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By Examiner 
Jesse C. Harraman. Dismissal proposed. Rate, carload of 
canned fruit, Modesto, Calif,, to Lexington, Ky., found to be 
$1.22 over route of movement. Applicable rate not unreasonable. 


Smokeless Powder 
No. 22542, Athol Manufacturing Co. vs. Wharton & North- 
ern et al. By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, smokeless powder for cannon, carloads, Picatinny, N. J., 
to Athol, Mass., not unreasonable. 


Celery 
No. 22736, Portage Celery Growers’ Association vs. New 
York Central. By Examiner Jesse C. Harraman. Dismissal 


proposed. Rates and charges, celery, carloads, Portage, Mich., 
to Chicago, Ill., not unlawful. 


Green Salted Hides 
No. 22929, A. Moyer & Co. vs. St. Paul et al. By Examiner 
H. C. Lawton. Dismissal proposed. Rate, green salted hides, 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Fort Wayne, Ind., not unreasonable. 


Cabbage 

No. 22602, Bluefield Produce & Provision Co. vs. N. & W. 
et al. and a sub number, Same vs. Norfolk Southern et al. By 
Examiner John J. Crowley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, cab- 
bage, Primrose, Gibsonia and Jahnz, S. C., and Morehead City, 
N. C., to Bluefield, W. Va., not unreasonable. or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

Steel Factory Bins 

No. 22947, Cleveland Wire Spring Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. 
By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Less than 
carload rates, iron and steel factory bins, not in boxes or crates, 
Cleveland, O., to Des Moines, Ia., St. Louis, Mo., Denver, Colo., 
Stony Island, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and Pittsburgh, Pa., not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Rough Maple Lumber 
No. 22699, Gulf Red Cypress Co. vs. Alcolu Railroad et al. 
By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Three carloads rough maple lum- 
ber, Gable, S. C., to East York, Pa., misrouted by the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Reparation of $42.51 proposed. 
Lumber 
No. 22634, Hall Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. By Exam- 
iner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Rate, lumber, Litt- 
man, Fla., to Atlanta, Ga., not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 
Brass and Scrap Copper 
No. 22678, General Metal Co. vs. New York Central et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, scrap brass and scrap cop- 
per, carloads, Black Rock, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
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to Chrome-Carteret, N. J., and Niagara Falls to Philadelphia, 
Pa., not unreasonable. Rates, Buffalo and Black Rock to Phila- 


delphia, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded a rate of 21 | 


cents. Reparation proposed. 


Cooperage Stock 
No. 22431, Guy F. Bassett, doing business as Independent 
Cooperage Co., vs. St. Louis Southwestern et al. By Examiner 
Riley A. Gwynn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, cooperage stock, 
East Prairie, Mo., to Chicago, Ill., not unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial or unduly preferential. 


Railroad Rails 


No. 22916, S. J. Graves & Sons Co. vs. C. St. P., M. & O. 

By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Claim 

for reparation based on inapplicability of rate charged on a 

carload shipment alleged to be railroad rails, Park Fall, Wis., 

to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., barred by the statute of lim- 
itation. 7 
Lumber 


No. 22763, Edward H. Held vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner 
Leland F. James. Rate, lumber, Abbeville, Ala., to Detroit, 
Mich., inapplicable. Applicable rate 43 cents. Reparation of 


$40.75 proposed. 
Molding Sand 


No. 22289, Sharpless Separator Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner A. J. Sullivan. Rate, molding sand, South Vine- 
land, N. J., to West Chester, Pa., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded or may exceed $1.46 per net ton. Reparation pro- 


posed. 
Fruit Hampers 


No. 20927, Crenshaw Brothers Produce Co., Inc., vs. S. A. 
L. et al. By Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed. Upon 
further hearing rate, fruit hampers, nested, Selma, Ala., to 
Tampa, Fla., inapplicable. Applicable rate to Albany, Ga., 18 
cents, minimum 30,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34; beyond 
Albany applicable charge $57.40 per car. Outstanding under- 
charges of $125.66 found on eleven shipments and an overcharge 
of $7.13 on one car. 

Rough Stone 


No. 22515, Jones Monumental Works et al. vs. Great Northern 
et al. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Rates, rough stone, Rock- 
ton, S. C., and South Ryegate, Vt., to St. Cloud, Minn., unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded 42.5 cents per 100 pounds 
from South Ryegate and $8.17 per ton from Rockton, contem- 
poraneously in effect to Duluth, Minn. Reparation proposed. 


Brick 


No. 22505, Board of Rairoad Commissioners of State of 
South Dakota vs. Santa Fe et al. By Examiner R. J. Olentine. 
Rates, standard brick and related articles taking the same rates, 
producing points in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, and the Wabash 
Valley in Indiana, to destinations in South Dakota unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded or may exceed rates resulting from 
the application of the scale prescribed in Mason City Brick & 
Tile Co. vs. Director General, 107 I. C. C. 702, extended beyond 
800 miles at the same rate of progression to 1,100 miles, plus 
the arbitraries provided in that case for hauls in South Dakota 
west of the Missouri River. 


Crushed Stone 


No. 22813, North Shore Material Co. vs. St. Paul et al. By 
Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Charges, crushed stone, Racine, 
Wis., to destinations in Illinois, unreasonable and in disregard of 
the long and short haul part of the fourth section in so far as 
charges collected on some shipments were not otherwise unlaw- 
ful. The examiner said the Commission should find that charges 
collected to Deerfield and Northbrook and on shipments to Wil- 
son, which were charged 3.5 cents, resulted in disregard of the 
fourth section; that the charges were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded $2.50 per car switching charge, plus the 
line haul rate of 3 cents per 100 pounds to Wilson and 3.5 cents 
to Deerfield, Northbrook, Glenview, Golf and Morton Grove. 
Reparation proposed. 


Denatured Alcohol 


No. 22258, J. W. Edgerly & Co. vs. Burlington et al. By 
Examiner F. A. Clifford. Rate, denatured alcohol, New Orleans, 
La., to Ottumwa, Iowa, in violation of section 4. Complainant 
not shown to have been damaged as the result of that violation. 
Dismissal proposed without prejudice to the filing of an applica- 
tion on the Commission’s special docket in conformity with 
Rule 56 of Tariff Circular 18-A. Examiner said that shipments 
moved over routes having combination lower than the joint 
rates, hence his suggestion for proceeding under Rule 56. That 
rule if observed by the carriers would give complainant lower 
charges. 
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Asphalt Shingles 


No. 22386, Townsend Lumber Co. by Southern Traffic Sery. 
ice vs. Southern et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Rate, 
asphalt shingles, New Orleans, La., to Jordania, S. C., unreg. 
sonable and in violation of section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act, to the extent the rate exceeded 49.5 cents. Reparation of 
$317.15 proposed. 

Strawberries 

No. 22526, Henry Bresky & Son vs. Southern et al. By 
Examiner L. Jj’. P, Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, straw. 
berries, Shoulders Hill, Va., to Bridgeport, Conn., applicable, 


Beach Sand 


No. 22476, H. B. Smith Co. vs. New Haven et al. By Ex. 
aminer T. Leo Haden. Rate, lake or beach sand, Muskegon, 
Mich., to Westfield, Mass., unreasonable to the extent it ex. 
ceeded or may exceed 25 cents per 100 pounds. New rate and 
reparation proposed. 
Chip Board, Etc. 

No. 20665, United Paperboard Co,, Inc., vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. By Examiner J. P. McGrath. Dismissal proposed. Upon 
further hearing, findings in former report, 156 I. C. C. 21, that 
the rates on chip board, pulpboard, box board, and other paper. 
boards, from Thomson, N. Y., to destinations in Massachusetts 
were and are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, affirmed, 


Bituminous Coal 
No. 22801, Endicott Johnson Corporation et al. vs. Buffalo 
& Susquehanna et al. By Examiner J, P. McGrath. Rates, 
bituminous coal, points in Pennsylvania to Endicott, Johnson 
City and Binghamton, N. Y., not unreasonable. Rate from Clear- 
field district and from districts in Pennsylvania taking the 
Clearfield basis to Owego, N. Y., unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded or may exceed $2.72 per net ton. New rate pro- 
posed. 
Dillweed in Brine 
No. 22524, Widlar Food Products Co. vs. Michigan Central 
et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rates, one carload, dill- 
weed, in brine, Three Oaks, Mich., to Brookhaven, Miss., inap- 
plicable. Applicable rates, 74 cents from Three Oaks to Brook- 
haven, 48,000 pounds, plus 51 cents on 19,200 pounds from Brook- 
haven to Sumrall, Miss. Reparation of $212.28 proposed, with 
interest from different dates. 


LOREE-HARRIMAN LINE 


Declaring, in substance, that additional rail facilities be- 
tween New York harbor and the middle west would soon be 
needed, Assistant Director C. V. Burnside, of the Commission’s 
bureau of finance, and Engineer-Examiner Edward Gray, in Fi- 
nance No. 4741, New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago construction, 
propose that the Commission find that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity “are not shown to require the 
construction and operation by the New York, Pittsburgh & 
Chicago Railroad of a line of railroad in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, as proposed in the application.” 

This is the second time that Mr. Burnside has made a report 
in opposition to the plans of L. F. Loree to construct a me 
chanically superior line over low grades through northern Penn- 
sylvania along a route in which the late E. H. Harriman was 
interested and which was checked and approved by Mr. Loree 
for that railroad builder. The report comes close to saying 
that the super-railroad will soon be needed, but that it has 
not been shown that the applicant should be authorized to 
construct it, as proposed, from Easton to Allegheny City, Pa, 
at an estimated cost of about $232,500,000, average of $675,900 
per mile. The main line cost would be only about $628,000 per 
mile. Two branches proposed would be very expensive and 
bring the average per mile for the whole project up to the sum 
named. The main line, as proposed, would be 283 miles long, 
with two branches, one 30 and the other 31 miles long, in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

The original application was filed more than five years ago 
and the original hearing was held in June, 1925. The projected 
line was suggested about 30 years ago. Three early companies 
were merged, in 1906, into the present applicant and in 1908 
Harriman became interested in the matter. The Pennsylvania 
charter was renewed in 1914 and 1919. A question was riased 
in the hearing preceding this report, as to whether the company 
was incorporated, legally, in Pennsylvania. A motion to dis 
miss, based on a claim that it was not legally incorporated, was 
made by the Baltimore & Ohio, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, Lehigh Valley, New York Central, Pennsylvania, and Read- 
ing. Therefore they contended that there was no application 
properly before the Commission. However, their motion, said 
the report, was based upon an impracticable theory and should 
be denied by the Commission. 

The route of the proposed main line, the report said, would 
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shorten the distance between New York and Pittsburgh from 
70 to 74 miles, depending upon the connection used at Easton, 
with varying reductions between New York and other points, 
causing savings in the running time of freight trains as high 
as twelve hours, on account of the easier grades and curves 
and the lower lift over the mountains, the highest point on the 
line being about 1,560 feet in comparison with lifts of 2,160 and 
2,260 feet on other railroads. The proposed railroad would 
void grade crossings by crossing ridges or by using tunnels 
through them. 

As indicating the necessity for better facilities between New 
York harbor and the middle west the report calls attention to 
the plans of the Baltimore & Ohio and New York Central for 
shortening the distanct, although also reporting Mr. Loree’s 
admission that the existing facilities probably could handle 20 
per cent more traffic without help from such a bridge line as 
was proposed by the applicant. The report also reviewed the 
testimony about the military desirability of another line and 
the testimony of eastern trunk lines that the volume of their 
traffic in the last three years had decreased. It also pointed 
out that there was no claim that the new road would originate 
much traffic and there was uncertainty as to the amount of 
bridge traffic it would receive because of the uncertainty as 
to what its western connections would be. 

All these things were based upon the supplemental testi- 
mony taken after the matter was reopened, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Burnside in his report in the matter, in 1926, that the 
record should be supplemented. In summing up and disposing 
of the matter, the examiners said: 


Considering the supplemented record as a whole, it does not 
justify a conclusion different from that recommended in the first 
proposed report. It must be held that the applicant has failed to 
establish such degree of necessity for its proposed line as would 
justify the Commission in granting a certificate for its construction. 
The application should therefore be denied. 

Notwithstanding the conditions which have tended to check the 
growth of rail traffic in eastern territory and may continue to do 
so, there can be no doubt that there will be an increasing demand 
for adequate and expeditious freight service to and from the eastern 
seaboard, and the supplemental evidence now before the Commission 
again raises the question, with renewed force, as to the best method 
of supplying the future needs of transportation between the middle 
west and New York harbor. Obviously, the rail lines now existing 
were originally established on routes which offered the least resistance 
to construction, investment often being restricted at the cost of 
future operation. Great sums have been expended in improving these 
lines to care for the increasing traffic. The same process may un- 
doubtedly be followed indefinitely. But that the carriers feel the need 
of a change in the program is evidenced by their own projects for 
additional routes, which, however, lack the remedial value of such a 
facility as is here offered by the applicant. To accomplish the great- 
est benefit to carriers and public alike, the facility should be provided 
under such auspices as will enlist the support and cooperation of the 
present carriers; and this condition may best be met by such arrange- 
ment as will give all a direct financial interest in its success. This 
was, in effect, the view of the Baltimore & Ohio, which said in its 
response to the questionnaire issued prior to the original hearing, 
“If and when the construction of such a super-line is required or 
justified, it should be undertaken by and in the joint interest of the 
existing carriers which, through a series of years, have developed the 
country to be served, and not by a new aggregation of capital which 
would simply compete for the business already developed.’’ Whether 
or not the priority of the rights of existing carriers should be con- 
ceded, it is evident that such a program, under present conditions, 
contains the greatest promise of public good. 


ROCK ISLAND FINANCING 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, in Finance No. 8177, 
has asked for authority to issue $32,288,000 of 30-year 4.5 per 
cent convertible gold bonds, and, in conversion thereof, $25,- 
782,400 of common stock. The bonds are to be dated May 1. 
They may be converted into common stock, at $125 per share, 
after May 1, 1931, but before May 1, 1940. 

The applicant has offered the bonds, at 95 per cent of par 
and accrued interest, to stockholders of record on March 7, 
offer to be accepted not later than May 9, in the ratio of one 
bond to four shares of stock. The issue is to be underwritten 
by Speyer & Co., National City Co. and J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
_ Capital expenditures heretofore made or being made now 
in construction of extensions, improvements and betterments, 
not yet capitalized, are to be covered by the issue the proceeds 
from which are to reimburse the company’s treasury. 


Cc. & O. EXTENSION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 5353, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio construction, has authorized the applicant to build 
an extension of its Marsh Fork extension of its Cabin Creek 
tranch from Edwight to a connection with its Piney Creek branch 
hear Surveyor, 19.2 miles, in Raleigh County, W. Va. The appli- 
cant asked for permission to retain excess earnings. That 
request was denied. 

The Virginian opposed the extension, which was intended 
to reach additional coal territory. The present plan proposed 
the completion of the Marsh Fork extension for the development 
of natural resources and to provide a more favorable route 
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for westbound traffic originating in the vicinity of Surveyor and 
a shorter route eastbound for a limited volume of traffic in the 
vicinity of Edwight. 

It was estimated that the cost of the extension, with neces- 
sary lateral lines, would be $3,467,470. It was estimated that an 
overhead crossing, if and when built, would cost $125,000. The 
Virginian considered that construction of a railroad in the 
territory at this time was not justified, and that if the line were 
constructed the intervener should not on that account be pre- 
cluded from participation in traffic ultimately developed or from 
pursuing its contemplated project of construction along Marsh 
Fork. 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, said that in view of the 
conditions now existing in the soft coal industry it did not 
seem to him that it had been sufficiently shown that public 
convenience and necessity required the construction of this 
new line. 


ST. PAUL ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7492, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific abandonment, has author- 
ized the applicant to abandon that part of its Running Water 
branch of its Sioux City and Dakota division extending from 
Springfield to Running Water, 6.71 miles, in Bon Homme county, 
S. D. Commissioner Aitchison noted a dissent. 


Cc. & O. TO WITHDRAW 'PLAN 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company has asked 
leave to withdraw its application in Finance No. 7460, in which 
it asked authority to acquire control of a number of lines in 
furtherance of its plan to create a larger system in the eastern 
district. 

In a letter to Director Mahaffie, of the bureau of finance, 
Herbert Fitzpatrick, vice-prasideant and general counsel of 
the carrier, said that since the filing of the application the 
Commission had made public its consolidation plan and that 
under those circumstances it was considered advisable not to 
urge for trial No. 7460. The company asked that it be per- 
mitted to withdraw the application without prejudice. It is 
understood the C. & O. is preparing a new application for filing. 

Director Mahaffie recently suggested that applications such 
as those of the C. & O. be withdrawn. 


/ UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8147, authorizing the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Company to issue not exceeding $25,000,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series H, to be sold at not 
less than 973% per cent of par and accrued interest, and the proceeds 
used to reimburse the applicant’s treasury for expenditures hereto- 
fore made and to acquire equipment, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8116, authorizing the Ala- 
bama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad Corporation to abandon its 
interchange track at Calvert, Mobile county, Ala., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8157, authorizing the Virginian 
Railway Company to issue, in partial reimbursement for capital ex- 
penditures heretofore made, $5,795,500 of first-mortgage 50-year 4% 
per cent gold bonds, series B, in lieu of a like amount of first-mort- 
gage 50-year 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, heretofore authorized to 
be authenticated and delivered; $5,000,000 of said series-B bonds to 
be sold at not less than 94% per cent of par and accrued interest and 
the remainder to be held subject to the further order of the Com- 
mission, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8178. Illinois Terminal Co., under paragraph 2 of 
section 5 of the act, asks authority to acquire control of the Alton 
& Eastern Railroad Co., St. Louis & Alton Railway Co., and the 
O’Fallon freight line of the East St. Louis & Suburban Railway Co. 
The applicant and the Alton & Eastern are affiliated through common 
control and ownership of capital stock. 

Finance No. 8179. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. and New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway Co. ask authority to operate by trackage 
rights over the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., and authority 
for the Missouri Pacific to acquire an undivided one-half interest 
in that line of railroad. Approval will give the Missouri Pacific direct 
entrance into New Orleans on the east bank of the Mississippi and 
result in the establishment of a new route from New Orleans, which 
will be shorter than any existing route to many points in Arkansas, 
Missouri and elsewhere. 

Finance No. 8181. were Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
asks authority to issue $14, 40,00 of 4% per cent equipment trust 
certificates and later sell at competitive bidding. 

Finance No. 8183. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue $653,000 of 4 per cent refunding mortgage gold bonds in 
reimbursement of capital expenditures and to pledge them under 
applicant’s first and consolidated mortgage, and to issue $631,000 of 
6 per cent first and consolidated mortgage gold bonds in reimburse- 
ment of capital expenditures and to pledge them for short-term notes. 

Finance No. 8184. Joint application of Livingston County Mutual 
Telephone Co. and the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. for approval of 
acquisition by latter of property of former. 

Finance No. 8185. Joint application of Otsego & Delaware Tele- 
phone Co. and the Rose Telephone Co. for approval of purchase by 
former of property of latter. ° 

Finance No. 8187. New York Central Railroad Co. asks authority 
to abandon operation of branch line extending from San Toy to Sayre 
in Perry county, Ohio, 4.26 miles. The branch line is owned by the 
Baltimore & Ohio or one of its controlled companies. but has been 
operated by the applicant since August 1, 1918. 

Finance No. 8182. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. asks 
authority to construct a track, 5.83 miles long, to serve the mine of 
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the Tahona Smokeless Coal Co., extending from Cameron, Okla., to 
the mine. 

Finance No. 8188. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks authority to 
operate freight trains over the C. C. C. St. L. between “Vance, 
Srancie, Ind., and “Gridley,’’ Anderson, Ind. Use of the tract will 
enable applicant, it says, to render the public 24 hours quicker service 
between fruncie, Ind., and Cincinnati and Columbus, O., and points 
— as well as shorten the time on traffic between Muncie and 
Chicago. 

Finance No. 8189. Sunday Creek Railroad Co. asks authority to 
abandon its railroad in Perry county, O., about 4 miles long. 

Finance No. 8190. Rahway Valley Line asks authority to acquire 
line extending from the main line of the Rahway Valley Railroad Co. 
in Union township, Union county, N. J., to a point in Maplewood town- 
ship, in Essex county, 3.7 miles. 

inance No. 8191. Upper Merion & Plymouth Railroad Co. asks 
authority to acquire tracks forming a direct connection between ap- 
plicant’s tracks and tracks of the Reading at Swedeland, Pa., having 
a total length of 12,220.15 feet. Applicant denies Commission has 
jurisdiction on ground that the tracks are switching tracks coming 
Within the exemption of paragraph 22, section 1. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22714, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. C. & N. W. et al., 
and No. 22733, Public Service Commission of Wyoming vs. C. 
& N. W. et al. Vacuum Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22562, Chamber of Commerce, Grand Junction, Colo., 
et al vs. A. & R. et al. Wichita Chamber of Commerce per- 
mitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8098, application of Southern Pacific R. R. and 
Southern Pacific Co., its lessee, for certificate to construct a 
track at Stockton, Calif. City of Stockton, Calif., permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23257, Sioux City Grain Exchange et al. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. Omaha Grain Exchange permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7460, application of C. & O. Ry. for authority 
to acquire control of certain carriers and Finance No. 7685, 
application of Wabash for authority to acquire control of cer- 
tain carriers. Havana Chamber of Commerce of Havana, III., 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 20623, Cartan & Jeffrey Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Complainants’ petition for rehearing on issues presented in 
complaint and not decided, granted. 

No. 23187, Leo C. Gould Co., Inc., vs. C. & N. W.: et al. 
Chicago & Illinois Midland dismissed as a party defendant 
hereto. 

No. 21381, Hill, Hubbell & Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. The 
order entered in this case on November 16, 1929, which was 
by its terms made effective on February 4, 1930, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice, as subsequently modified, has been further 
modified so as to become effective on June 9, 1930, upon not 
less than 30 days’ notice in respect only of rates prescribed to 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. 
N. Y. C. et al. Bush Terminal Co, permitted to intervene. 

No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. 
N. Y. C. et al. Sinclair Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22907, Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. The Olive Branch Mineral Products Co.; the Tamms 
Silica Co. and International Silica Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8098, application of Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co. and Southern Pacific Co., its lessee, for certificate to con- 
struct a track at Stockton, Calif. Santa Fe permitted to inter- 
vene. , 


Valuation No. 897, Wabash Ry. et al. Proceeding reopened 
for purpose of receiving additional testimony relating to approxi- 
mate investment in properties of carriers, and assigned for fur- 
ther hearing May 12, at 10 a. m., standard time, at office of 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Quimby. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 20457 John E. Booth Lumber Corporation vs. Central 
Vermont et al. Complainant asks for reopening of this pro- 
ceeding for issuance of a revised report, i. e., a report which 
will not contain erroneous statements as to facts, and a finding 
based thereon, as does the existing report of division 3. 

No. 21498, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration of decision of division 
3, rendered therein (160 I. C. C. 461). 

No. 21867, Blue Ridge Talc Co. vs. N. & W. Complainant 
asks for a rehearing by division 1 or reconsideration by entire 
Commission. 

No. 22121, South Georgia Traffic Bureau for and on behalf 
of Pelham Phosphate Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Complainant asks 
for a rehearing therein, prior to submission. 

No. 21120, John L. Humbard Construction Co. vs. Southern 
et al. Complainant asks for a rehearing or modification of 


order therein. 
No. 16321, State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. 
North Carolina Corporation Commission sup- 


A. & R. et al. 
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plement their petition of March 28 for modification of findings 
and suspension of order. 

No. 21889, Southeastern Plate Glass Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. and 
M. & O. Defendants ask for modification of order and recon. 
sideration as to reparation upon record as made. 

No. 21961, Ozark Cider & Vinegar Co. et al. vs. M. & N. A, 
et al. St. L.-S. F. asks for postponement of effective date of 
order. 

No. 20502, Miner Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., and 
No. 19135, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al, 
Complainants ask for a rehearing, for reargument and recon. 
sideration therein. 

No. 18650, Peninsula Produce Exchange vs. Pennsylvania et 
al. Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association, intervener, asks for 
rehearing with respect to reparation. 

No. 17330 (Sub. 1), Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. V. et 
al. Southern Wyoming Coal Operators’ Association asks for 
reopening for further consideration and further argument in 
connection with No. 21838, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs, I. 
C. et al., and the Sheridan-Wyoming Coal Co. and Owl Creek 
Coal Co. ask for reconsideration and argument in connection 
with same docket. 

No. 19957, Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufactur. 
ers, an association of lime producers in northwestern Ohio, and 
for other complainants herein, asks for rehearing and recon- 
sideration. 

I. and S. 3379, furnace or foundry limestone from Hillsville, 
Shaw Junction, and Walford, Pa., to Youngstown, O., and ad- 
jacent points. Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Carbon 
Limestone Co., Lake Erie Limestone Co., and Union Limestone 
Co. protestants, ask for reopening and argument. 

No. 20693, Ichabod T. Williams & Sons Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. Southern carriers ask for rehearing, reconsideration 
and/or modification of findings and orders of Commission. 

I. & S. 3379, Furnace or foundry limestone from Hillsville, 
Shaw Junction and Walford, Pa., to Youngstown, O., and adja- 
cent points. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and Republic Iron 
and Steel Co., protestants, ask for reopening and oral argument. 

No. 20277, Rates on bituminous coal from points in Missouri 
to Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. Protestants herein ask for 
reopening for rehearing, reconsideration and/or reargument. 

No. 23179, Ohio Valley Refining Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. 
Defendants, by counsel, ask the Commission to dismiss the 
complaint herein without a further hearing. 





PIPE COATING RATE ORDER 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 21381 (Sub. No. 1), 
Hill, Hubbell & Co. et al. vs. Alabama & North Western et al. 
has ordered the carriers to establish, not later than June 9, 
rates on pipe coating, carloads, from Tulsa and Hale Station, 
Okla., to points in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia aud Tennessee; and Arizona and New Mexico; and 
Colorado and Wyoming east of and including Colorado common 
point territory, not exceeding column 27.5 of the consolidated 
southwestern scale, Arizona and New Mexico to be considered 
as being within Texas differential territory. 

This sub-number was included in the report in No. 21381, 
Hill, Hubbell & Co. et al. vs, Abilene & Southern et al., in which 
an order, dated November 16, was entered requiring rates on 
pipe coating to be established by a day specified therein. By 
inadvertence, says the recital of the Commission issued in 
connection with this order in the sub-number, no order was 
issued in the sub-number. That gap, however, has been filled 
with the order just described. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


_ Valuation No, 491, Texas & Pacific; No. 353, Weatherford, Mineral 
Wells & Northwestern and No. 297, Denison & Pacific Suburban, opin- 
ion No. B-762, 29 Val. Rep. 483-615, final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property of the Texas & Pacific, owned and used for 
common carrier purposes, found to be $65,465,000; of property owned 
but not used, $3,456,938, and of property used but not owned, $64,031, 
as of June 30, 1916. 

Final value for rate making purposes of the property of the 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern, owned and used for 
common carrier purposes, found to be $775,500, as of June 30, 1916. 

Final value for rate making purposes of the property of the Deni- 
son & Pacific Suburban, owned and used for common carrier pur- 
poses, found to be $205,000 and of property used but not owned, 
$4,500, as of June 30, 1916. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3446, the Commission suspended from 
April 9, until November 9, schedules in Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 
32; supplement No. 73 to Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1186, and various 
other tariffs. It is alleged that the suspended schedules will 
produce increases in rates on plasterboard, carloads, between 
points in southern classification territory, and from points in 
southwestern territory to points in southern territory. 
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April 12, 1930 


SENATORS AND SAND RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Asserting that Senator McKellar’s argument served only 
to confuse the argument in I. and S. No. 3250, sand, etc., be- 
tween, from and to points in the Mississippi Valley territory 
(see Traffic World, March 29, p. 837) attorneys for the Allen 
Gravel Company, a protestant and, therefore, one of the parties 
in whose behalf the senator intervened, have filed an answer 
traversing the senator’s observations in language that indicates 
they are not pleased with the efforts of the volunteer on their 
side. They addressed their answer to Chairman McManamy 
as if they were merely writing a letter. Thereby they preserved 
the irregular form established by the senator in what is coming 
to be known as the McKellar appendix to that suspension pro- 
ceeding. 

Instead of showing gratitude for the efforts of the senator 
the attorneys for the gravel company go over his argument to 
deny what they seem to regard as implications that they had 
inadequately presented the case to the Commission. Instead 
of saying they acknowledge receipt of an argument in the case 
they acknowledge “receipt of argument in behalf of Honorable 
Kenneth McKellar, senator from Tennessee, filed in the above 
entitled proceeding.” 

“Senator McKellar apparently was not present at the after- 
noon session of the argument,” continues the letter. “All of 
the points which he raises, so far as they are pertinent and 
supported by the record and time permitted, were very fully 
discussed and completely disposed of in our argument in behalf 
of the Allen Gravel Company.” 

However, the attorneys did not stand on their argument as 
made to the Commission. They took up Mr. McKellar’s repre- 
sentations. They said the first point made by him was that the 
Commission would not consider public policy in this case. 

“We did not so understand the Commission’s position,” 
says the letter. “Time did not permit us to discuss the point 
at the argument. It was omitted first because there are specific 
and detailed transportation, competitive and commercial reasons 
shown by this record which require disapproval of the carriers’ 
proposal and it is not necessary or desirable to rest the case 
on intangibles such as this and, second, because the proposition 
that due regard for public policy will be considered is so well 
established since the passage of the transportation act and the 
Hoch-Smith resolution as to require no elaboration.” 

How well established is that proposition the gravel company 
attorneys suggest, is shown in Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
vs. L. & N., 51 I. C. C. 635; National Live Stock Shippers’ League 
vs. Santa Fe, 63 I. C. C. 107, and Coca Cola Co. vs. B. & O., 92 
I. C. C. 348. Cases cited by the railroads tending to show the 
contrary, they asserted, were decided, without exception, prior 
to the transportation act and the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

“We did not understand from the expression of members 
of the Commission during the course of the oral argument in 
this case,” continues the letter, “that they believeed the level 
of the rates to be prescribed in this case was not a matter of 
public concern or that the concern which the public did have 
connection with the matter was not entitled to any considera- 
ion” 

The fact that the senator said he had a fear that the Com- 
mission would be influenced by the showing of the Illinois 
Central that its system as a whole netted only 3.91 per cent in 
1927 to believe that that was the fact about all the railroads 
in the Mississippi Valley, did not appear to worry the gravel 
company lawyers 

“The fact, if it is a fact,” they say, “that the Illinois Central 
on its entire system netted only 3.91 per cent in 1927. is of 
absolutely no consequence in this case, and we did not under- 
stand that the Commission attributed any weight to it.” 


On sheet 3 of the senator’s argument Mr. McKellar referred 
to the claim that the proposed rates should be approved in the 
interest of uniformity. The gravel company lawyers, by way 
of answer to that, assert that “the doctrine that the Commission 
will not accept a plea of uniformity as a justification for in- 
creased rates has been so repeatedly announced as to require 
no discussion.” 


At one point in their letter attorneys for the gravel com- 
pany definitely show that they take the senator’s argument as 
an implication that they did not give due consideration to at 
least one point in the case. 


_ “On sheet 5 the senator refers to the finding of the exam- 
ner,” say the attorneys, “that the present rate structure in the 
Mississippi Valley shows no regard for distance. It is implied 
that counsel for protestants did not give due consideration to 
this point. The contrary is true. It was given the most detailed 
consideration in our argument. Much more detailed and to the 
point than that which the senator gives it. As shown in our 
argument, rates throughout the Mississippi Valley are on a 
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group basis. It is obvious that if rates are taken from selected 
points in one group and compared with rates from selected 
points in another group, an appearance of inconsistency and 
little regard for distance will be developed. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that if the rates in the valley were as inconsistent as 
the comparisons made by the carriers would indicate, there 
would not have been a complaint filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission involving the rate relationships. So far as 
we know no complaints involving these rates have ever been 
filed. . Certainly the Commission will not indulge in the 
presumption that there are such inconsistencies in this case 
in order to justify the proposal of the carriers. . ‘ 

“The senator seems to feel that the argument that the 
rates in the Mississippi Valley should be increased to the level 
of the rates in the southeast was not adequately answered. 
The argument in behalf of the Allen Gravel Company completely 
disposed of that point in great detail. 

“The senator’s argument serves only to confuse it. We 
showed conclusively that operating conditions in the Mississippi 
Valley are 80 per cent better than in the southeast, that, as 
nearly as can be determined from the record, the traffic density 
is 54 per cent greater and that the average haul in the valley is 
around 93 miles as against an average haul in the southeast 
said by the Commission to be the longest found anywhere... .” 

After re-stating their reasons for holding that the Commis- 
sion should find not justified the proposals of the carriers, the 
gravel company lawyers, in conclusion, say: 

“This letter is filed as a reply to the argument of Senator 
McKellar in order to direct the Commission’s attention to what 
we believe to be the real issues involved and to show that there 
has been no failure on the part of this protestant at least to 
fully develop and direct the Commission’s attention to those 
matters which should govern the disposition of this case. We 
assert that abstract principles and matters not shown by the 
record need not and should not be relied upon because the car- 
riers have not only failed to justify their proposal on this rec- 
ord but the evidence shows affirmatively that their proposal is 
unreasonable.” 

McKellar Files Brief 


Senator Kenneth McKellar, of Tennessee, in the coufse of 
a seventy-one-page brief and argument in I. and S. No. 3250, 
increased rates on sand, gravel, slag, stone and chert between, 
from and to points in Mississippi Valley, asserts that, evidently, 
the mind of the examiner (Waters) was made up to begin with 
for the reason that he knew nothing about the topography of 
the southern country and felt that, the Commission had decided 
in the southeastern case that ‘the schedule of rates known as 
No. 17517, should apply to all territory south of the Ohio River. 

“In his mind,’ continues the senator, “the burden was not 
upon the carriers to show just and reasonable rates in this 
record. He thought that the justness and reasonableness of 
these rates had already been proved in the other record. The 
examiner doesn’t claim that the proposed rates are either rea- 
sonable or just or fair, but what he does say is this: ‘The pres- 
ent adjustment within the valley is characterized by utter lack 
of uniformity and consistency.’ ” 

In his conclusion, the senator said the brief had been 
hastily prepared, but that he had read every line of the testi- 
mony. 

“I want the members of the Commission to consider this 
brief solely on its merits and not because I happen to be an 
official of the government. Because of the great importance 
of the decision in this case, to the people that I represent, I 
do want to ask each member of the Commission to do what 
I have done, namely, to read every word of the record before 
voting. I know that no member of this Commission can read 
this record and consider it in the light of the Commission’s 
own definition of just and reasonable rates and then vote to 
uphold the suspended rates.” 

After pointing out that the No. 17517 scale had not been 
accepted throughout southeastern territory, the senator said 
that “no doubt what ought to be done, is that the Commission 
should review the 17517 scale in southeastern territory, before 
putting additional territory under it. The purpose of the pres- 
ent proceeding, initiated by the railroads, is to include the 
Mississippi Valley territory consisting of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
west Tennessee, and a portion of Kentucky, in the southeastern 
scale established in the proceeding, 17517.” 

“Examiner Waters from the beginning apparently felt,” 
further declared Senator McKellar, “that it was simply a matter 
of course to inelude this Mississippi Valley territory in the 
other southern territory heretofore set out. In other words, his 
general idea, both in his report and in his admission of evi- 
dence at the hearing, seems to have been that this territory, 
being a part of the south, it would just come in without the 
necessity of evidence or explanation.” 

The senator told a story about a Veteran’s Bureau doctor, 
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who, the senator said, argued with him that Johnson City was 
right near Memphis, Tenn., because the doctor was so ignorant 
that he did not know that Johnson City was 100 miles nearer 
Washington, D. C., than Memphis. The suggestion was that 
Waters was as ignorant as the doctor. 

Senator McKellar said that the only shipper who was really 
complaining of the present valley rates was one at Birmingham. 
That shipper was represented by A. J. Ribe and R. M. Jones. 
Both, the senator said, were “sore” because they could not sell 
road materials in the valley, especially in Memphis. The sen- 
ator said their testimony showed the utter ridiculousness of 
the contention that anyone except the railroads were dissatis- 
fied with the old rates and that the railroads simply wanted 
to increase their rates. He said that not one of the carriers 
was entitled to an order, because all of the evidence on behalf 
of the carriers, C. J. Crane, R. I. Miles and A. E. L. Gareiss, 
for the Illinois Central; L. V. Crane, for the Southern; F. A. 
Burke, for the N. C. & St. L., and J. I. Bonner, for the Mobile 
& Ohio, failed to explain why the railroads themselves, after 
having set up a schedule of rates for the valley, and maintained 
it for more than a quarter of a century, now sought to consoli- 
date such schedules with the southeastern territory. The sen- 
ator contended that the two territories were so dissimilar in 
their transportation characteristics that the Commission could 
not possibly think of using the same scale of rates. The sen- 
ator thought so poorly of the evidence of the carriers that he 
said the examiner should have dismissed the case at the close 
of the carriers’ proof. 

As to the contention of the Birmingham shipper that he had 
a right to get into the Memphis market, the senator said that 
apparently one member of the Commission thought the sus- 
pended rates ought to be put into force, so that that shipper 
could get business. 

“That,” said the Tennessee senator, “raises the question 
of economic power and revives the Pennsylvania coal issue.” 

The fact that testimony was put into the record by Mr. 
Crane of the Illinois Central, in the form of a prepared state- 
ment containing rates assembled by rate clerks, excited the 
pointed opposition of the senator. He said that that was hear- 
say testimony. 

“An order of the Commission cannot be based on hearsay,” 
said he, “upon testimony which is not frank, upon misleading 
testimony, upon typical illustrations, upon exhibits that are 
faulty and misleading, and upon lack of information. Only in- 
disputable proof of just and reasonable rates would justify such 
an order.” 

The senator declared that the roads that would be bene- 
fited by the revised rates were never more prosperous in their 
history. 

“All of them are paying splendid dividends on their stock, 
a large part of which was originally watered stock. What they 
have made they have made out of their ability to tax the peo- 
ple, made out of constantly increased rates.” 

Senator McKellar declared that the facts about dividends 
paid were facts of railroad history within the knowledge of 
each Commissioner, and that in deciding this case the Commis- 
sion could not close its eyes to what its own record showed. 
He said it was perfectly clear that the railroads did not need 
the increased rates. 

Economic conditions among the farmers were represented 
by the senator to be extremely bad. He said the Commission 
could not give any weight to the testimony of Mr. Crane of the 
Illinois Central. He treated the matter as if no evidence had 
been submitted by the railroads, and said that if the Commis- 
sion made a decision in favor of the railroads it would be‘ ar- 
bitrary and without evidence. 


A more incompetent and inefficient and unsatisfactory wit- 
ness than Mr. Crane could hardly be found, declared the sen- 
ator, and yet, he said, it was upon this testimony only that an 
increase of the rates could be allowed by the Commission. The 
senator reviewed the testimony in behalf of each of the rail- 
roads, and in conclusion he said that the case should have 
been dismissed by the examiner at the close of the carriers’ 
proof. 

Without naming any of the commissioners, the senator re- 
peated his allegation, made in his letter which caused the 
Commission to create the so-called McKellar appendix to this 
case, that they had said that the public interest was not in- 
volved in this case. 


HOCH-SMITH PETROLEUM 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
An exhaustive argumentative overhauling of rates on petro- 
leum and petroleum products in the southwest and in the 
Mississippi Valley part of the southeast was made on April 9 
and the two following days in the oral presentation to the entire 
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Commission of the views of attorneys for oil refiners and rail- 
roads in No. 17000, part 4, Hoch_Smith petroleum and part 4-A 
of the same proceeding. That part relates to rates in the 
Mississippi Valley. It was reopened for consideration in con- 
nection with the rates in the southwest, the arguments being 
based on the proposed report made by Examiners Fuller and 
Peyser. On account of the compexity of the problem of revis- 
ing rates on commodities which are susceptible to transporta- 
tion by barges on the Mississippi and its tributaries, by pipe 
line and tank trucks, three days were assigned to the matter. 

The investigation was due, according to R. C. Fulbright, 
attorney for the Gulf Refining Co., generally referred to as the 
Mellon interests, to the fact that the intrastate rates in Texas 
were on a higher level than those in surrounding states. The 
latter, according to Mr. Fulbright’s historical outline, adopted 
a scale prescribed by the Kansas legislature in 1905. The car- 
riers, to an extent, also applied it interstate. Louisiana also 
used the Kansas scale in its outline but reduced it somewhat. 
The situation produced thereby put the Gulf refineries at a 
disadvantage. It made thirteenth section complaints against 
intrastate rates in other states and against various interstate 
adjustments. Then other refiners made complaints about situ- 
ations particularly irksome to them with the result that the 
Commission initiated a Hoch-Smith proceeding, one of the ideas 
in respect of pertoleum and its products being that possibly 
they could take higher rates. 

One of the assertions in which there was general assent 
was that the question was really whether the railroads could 
hold the traffic to their rails in view of the competition from 
pipe lines, barges and trucks. The carriers proposed that rates 
be made on a mileage scale with the rates made 30 per cent of 
first class in the southwestern scale. Such rates, shippers said, 
would give them more than the $6,000,000 additional revenue 
they admitted would accrue to them if the volume of traffic 
remained unchanged. Generally, however, the attorneys for 
the shippers said that any addition to the present rates would 
merely send more of the traffic to competing forms of trans- 
portation. 

The examiners proposed to divide the southwest into two 
zones, the dividing line running from a point about midway 
on the Kansas-Nebraska line southwardly to a point near Colo- 
rado, Tex., and southeastwardly to Galveston. For the Missis- 
sippi Valley territory, according to Luther M. Walter, repre- 
senting the Standard Oil Co. interests, the examiners, contrary 
to all precedents, proposed rates for hauls east of the Mississippi 
higher than west of that stream. The Gulf interests proposed 
a scale much lower than that proposed by the railroads. The 
midcontinent refiners, represented by H. D. Driscoll, presented 
one somewhat lower than the Gulf scale, and the Sinclair in- 
terests, a scale based on 17.5 per cent of the first class rates in 
the southwestern scale. The Roe scale, however, was not pre- 
sented for use as a scale, but as a maximum to be observed 
in connection with rates made on the plan of those prescribed 
by the Commission for use in western trunk line territory in 
Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925; that is, a system of rates ap- 
plying from rather large origin groups with the rates graded 
according to the distance of destination points from the groups 
of origin. 

Representatives of state commissions which had cooperated 
with the federal body sat with it. They were A. D. Beals, Ar- 
kansas; E. M, Price, Georgia; Commissioner Porter, Missouri; 
Commissioner Montgomery, Kansas; Commissioner Capshaw, 
Oklahoma; and Chairman Neff, Texas. Time for discussion 
of the case was assigned to the following: 

R. C. Fulbright, Gulf Refining Co., et al.; H. D. Driscoll, 
Mid-Continent field; L. M. Walter, Standard Oil Co. et al.; H. 
C. Ames, Sinclair Oil Co.; J. D. Sterling, Vacuum Oil Co.; J. T. 
Lawrence, Burford Oil Co.; Charles E. Blaine, Pasotex Pet. 
Co.; J. T. Money, Cosden & Co.; J. C. Donnally, Texas City 
Board of Trade; J. H. Crooker, Houston Chamber of Commerce; 
J. W. Liddell, Continental Oil Co,; A. L. Reed, Litwood Oil Co. 
et al.; R. D. Pierce, Skelly Oil Co. et al.; H. L. McReynolds, 
White Eagle Oil Co.; J. C. Colquitt, Kansas Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion; J. H. Tedrow, Kansas City Chamber of Commerce; J. E. 
Curran, Independent Oil & Gas Co.; J. R. Van Slyke, Shell 
Petroleum Corporation; Ed, P. Byars, North Texas Petroleum 
Traffic Bureau; E. M. Hinkle, Louisiana Oil Refining Corpora- 
tion; George F. Graham, Transcontinental Oil Co.; F. M. 
Swacker, Texas Co.; E. A. Boyd, C. M. Spence, J. L. Stewart, 
M. G. Roberts, W. J. McFarland, southwestern and western 
trunk line carriers; E. A. Smith, Illinois Central, and W. N. 
McGehee, Southern Railway. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. . 
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SHIPPERS OPPOSE EASTERN RATES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Alleging that the trunk line railroads are earning a net 
operating income of 5.72 per cent on the basis of book values 
for 1929, 6 per cent if eliminating back railway mail pay, or 
6.17 per cent including it, Ezra E. Williamson, member of the 
shippers’ committee, was istructed by William H. Chandler, 
chairman of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, to 
forward these facts and figures to the Commission asking it to 
take them into consideration before a final order in the Eastern 
class rate case, in which its examiner recommended increases in 
commodity rates in the territory. 

The conference, which has been opposing the adoption 
by the Commission of the examiner’s recommendations, said 
that, as the Commission had not had possession of the result 
of the net operating income figures for 1929 when it had the 
report of its examiner, it could not well judge how far the rail- 
roads were entitled to increase in freight rates. 

The conference reiterated its opposition to the proposed 
legislation giving the Commission power to regulate intercoastal 
rates through the Panama Canal and from port to port. 


OHIO FLUXING STONE RATES 


A situation with respect to the Ohio intrastate rate on flux- 
ing limestone from northwestern Ohio quarries to the Mahoning 
and Shenango valleys in comparison with the rate from west- 
ern Pennsylvania quarries to the same destinations akin to that 
pertaining to Montana intrastate rates on petroleum in devel- 
oping as a result of the Commission’s decision in I. and S. No. 
3379, furnace or foundry limestone from Hillsville, Shaw Junc- 
tion and Walford, Pa., to Youngstown, O., and adjacent points. 
The Commission, by division 3 (see Traffic World, March 15), 
found justified the proposal of the carriers to increase the inter- 
state rate from 42 to 55 cents per net ton. The suspension 
order was vacated as of March 13. At the request of the pro- 
testants the effective date of the justified rate was put off until 
April 30. The intrastate rate is $1.05. 

Since last October the carriers have had a petition before 
the Commission to institute a thirteenth section proceeding as 
to the relationship between the Ohio rate and the 55-cent rate 
which they treated, in that petition as being in effect, although 
they had published it only three or four days before they filed 
their petition for inquiry into the Ohio rate. They declared 
that the relationship of 55 cents interstate and $1.05 intrastate 
to be in contravention of the thirteenth section. 

The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Carbon Limestone 
Co., the Lake Erie Limestone Co. and the Union Limestone 
Co., operators of quarries in western Pennsylvania, have filed 
a motion for the reopening of I. and S. No. 3379, for oral argu- 
ment before the Commission so as to give the situation an 
airing. They ask for a specific finding that the proposed in- 
creased rate of 55 cents would create undue prejudice to them 
and give their Ohio competitors an undue preference. They 
ask that the report be modified to show that the proposed increased 
interstate rate may not take effect in advance of adjudication of 
the Ohio state rate, which adjudication, they point out, the 
carriers have already sought by the thirteenth section petition 
now pending “alleging the very discrimination which these 
protestants here ask the Commission to recognize and protect 
them from” 

The protestants assert that the decision in this case would 
authorize the rate that violates the third section; that to justify 
the proposed increased rate it must appear that it will comply 
with section 3, “which rule has not been followed by the ma- 
jority decision herein;” and that if the decision was based upon 
the premise that approval and actual publication of the increased 
rate is a prerequisite to the Commission’s having jurisdiction 
over the Ohio rate and prerequisite to the carriers obtaining 
an adjudication of the Ohio rate under section 13, it is errone- 
ous. 

That proposition, that the decision is erroneous if it is 
based on a belief that the rates must be in effect before a 
thirteenth section proceeding can be inaugurated, is based upon 
the decision dated February 3, of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia in I. C. C. vs. Northern Pacific. In that 
case the appellate tribunal upheld the decision of the lower 
court issuing a writ of mandamus requiring the Commission 
to take jurisdiction of the thirteenth section petition of the 
railroads for an inquiry into the lawfulness of the intrastate 
rates on petroleum and its products prescribed by the Montana 
Commission notwithstanding the fact that the Montana rates 
had not gone into effect, except technically, actual collection 
of the lower rates being prevented by a restraining order ob- 
tained upon the posting of an indemnification bond of $300,000. 
The limestone protestants point out that that decision is the 
only court utterance on the point raised in this suspension 
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proceeding. The Commission, however, is trying to get it into 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Pennsylvania limestone companies assert that the law- 
fulness of the relationship of the 42 and $1.05 rates is admitted 
by the railroads which seek to bring about, as their petition 
declares, an unlawful relationship so that there may be a thir- 
teenth section proceeding based on the fact that the rates under 
consideration are in effect. The Pennsylvanians assert that 
a 55-cent rate would put them out of the Ohio market and that 
it is not necessary to have a violation of the third section to 
enable the Commission to consider the thirteenth section 
situation. 


The Carnegie Steel Company has asked for reconsideration 
of the Commission’s decision in I. and S. No. 3379, in the 
maiter of furnace or foundry limestone from Hillsville, Shaw 
Junction and Walford, Pa., to Youngstown, O., and adjacent 
points, It asks reconsideration on account of what it asserts 
are errors of fact and error in the grouping of the Ohio and 
Shenango valleys. The petitioner declares that the Commission 
was in error in saying that grouping was requested. 





LAKE CARGO COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


A motion to dismiss the recent lake cargo coal complaints 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania bituminots coal operators in Nos. 
23240 and 23241 has been filed with the Commission by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, Norfolk & Western 
and the Virginian, defendants. 

It is averred that the complaints are insufficient in law 
and do not show a violation of section 3 of the act because 
they affirmatively show that the rates alleged to be unduly 
preferential are in every instance higher than the rates from 
the districts wherein complainants are located and from which 
they ship lake cargo coal; that there is no showing of injury 
to complainants by reason of the higher rates from the southern 
fields. It is also asserted complainants are seeking to have 
the Commission equalize industrial conditions for which the 
defendants’ rate adjustment is not responsible. It is further 
contended that a violation of section 3 is not shown because 
it affirmatively appears from the complaints that the carriers 
controlling the rate adjustment from the southern West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky districts (which are alleged to be preferred) 
are not the same as those which control the rate adjustment 
from the districts from which complainants make shipments 
of lake cargo coal “and as heretofore twice told by the Com- 
mission there is no legal basis upon these facts for a finding 
of undue prejudice or undue preference in violation of section 
3 of said act.” , 

Oral argument on the motion before the Commission is 
asked. 


B. & O. CUTS PASSENGER FARES 


Alleging that the Baltimore & Ohio, under the guise of com- 
peting with the Pennsylvania’s coordinated rail-bus service, was 
undertaking to meet bus competition by giving more valuable 
rail service for the same number of dollars as was charged for 
bus service, the Pennsylvania has asked the Commission to 
suspend B. & O. I. C. C. Nos. A-8181, A-8182 and A-8187, dated 
to be effective April 20. In designated trains the Baltimore & 
Ohio proposes to carry passengers in day coaches at exactly 
the same fares the bus lines have in effect, although the rail 
service would be much faster. 

As read by the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio tariffs, 
although said to be for selling purposes only, would provide 
bases for making passenger fares in day coaches, to all points 
and therefore have the effect of breaking down the basic pas- 
senger fare fabric, established by permission of the Commission 
when the railroads were in great need of additional revenue. 

Under the tariffs mentioned the railway coach fare, on the 
trains listed in the tariff, between New York and Washington, 
would be reduced from $8.14 to $5.50; between New York and 
Baltimore, from $6.70 to $4.50; between Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington from $4.90 to $3.50; between Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
from $3.46 to $2.50; between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, from 
$12.58 to $8, and between Baltimore-Washington and Pittsburgh, 
from $10.90 to $7. The Pennsylvania, in its request for sus- 
pension, asserts that every one of the reduced fares is the 
exact equivalent of the bus fares between the points mentioned. 
Obviously, it is believed, that fact is the reason for the Penn- 
sylvania’s allegation that a desire to compete with bus fares 
and not to compete with the Pennsylvania-bus coordinated serv- 
ice is the motive that actuates the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The service in day coaches is to be confined, between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, to train Nos. 
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511 and 526. Service on the low fares between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh is to be confined to train Nos. 8 and 15. 

After asserting that the declared reason of the Baltimore 
& Ohio in establishing these low fares is to compete with bus 
operations in which the Pennsylvania has an interest or with 
which it is affiliated, the Pennsylvania declares that the action 
taken by the Baltimore & Ohio “goes much farther than a mere 
meeting of coordinated rail-bus service and undertakes to com- 
pete with straight bus operations entirely apart from any co- 
ordination with rail service.” That that was so, the Pennsyl- 
vania said, was illustrated by the fact that the competing rail 
line proposed to establish its reduced fares between New York 
and Washington, between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and be- 
tween Washington and Pittsburgh, “between none of which 
points does the Pennsylvania Railroad participate in coordinated 
bus and rail service.” 

With a view, as it said, to indicate the impropriety of what 
the Baltimore & Ohio was proposing, the Pennsylvania indicated 
what it said were its reasons for establishing the coordinated 
rail-bus service in connection with the People’s Rapid Transit 
Company, operating between New York and Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, Philadelphia and Atlantic City and 
Washington and Baltimore; the Greyhound Lines, Inc., operating 
in the territory adjacent to the Pennsylvania lines east of 
Chicago and St. Louis; and the Pennsylvania General Transit 
Company, operating a number of routes throughout the territory 
served by the Pennsylvania—its operations in a number of in- 
stances having made it possible to make a decrease in pas- 
senger train mileage. 

The Pennsylvania said that in consummating the arrange- 
ment with the Greyhound Lines it was of the opinion that a 
certain volume of long-distance bus travel which moved entirely 
by bus, or which in some instances stopped over night at 
hotels, would be encouraged to make continuous trips, a part 
of which would be over the Pennsylvania at night. 

“In addition, the management expects,” says the Pennsyl- 
vania request for suspension, “that for economic reasons, this 
type of travel, to a considerable extent, will be willing to ac- 
commodate itself to Pullman upper berths during the night 
portion of the journey and thereby assist in filling that class 
of accommodations, a material portion of which is at present 
vacant.” 

After pointing out why the reduced coach fares could be 
used for basing purposes, the Pennsylvania said that “if special 
coach fares equivalent to present bus fares are established by 
one or more carriers, other carriers for competitive reasons 
will doubtless be compelled to take corresponding action which 
would necessarily extend the scope of the practice both terri- 
torially and as to the number of trains on which such fares 
would be honored. It may be confidently expected that 
the busses will not tamely submit to competition by the rail 
lines such as is here proposed, but will cut their fares in order 
to maintain some differential under the rail line fares. Such 
competitive action on the part of the busses would leave the 
rail carriers in the same relative position as now obtains, but 
with a reduced basis of fares which would imperil the passenger 
fare structure and their passenger revenue.” 

The B. & O., without answering the representations of 
the Pennsylvania in respect to the former’s proposed reduction 
of passenger fares to the level of bus fares, notified the Com- 
mission that it desired to postpone the effective date of its 
tariff so as to be able to give the matter further consideration. 
The subject was considered at a meeting in New York April 
10, but further than that a meeting was held the Commission 
was not advised. 


SUBIACO ROUTE REACTION 


A bill (H. R. 11364) to amend paragraph 4 of section 15 of 
the interstate commerce act so as to restrict the “long-haul 
right” to originating carriers as recommended by the Commis- 
sion in its last annual report to Congress as the result of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in United 
States and Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Missouri Pa- 
cific, 278 U. S. 269 (49 S. Ct. Rep. 133), has been introduced by 
Chairman Parker, of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

In its last annual report the Commission advised Congress 
that the Supreme Court, in the case referred to, decided that 
in connection with the establishment of through rates “section 


15 (4) prohibits us from requiring any carrier by railroad to 


join in an all-rail through route which does not embrace its 
long haul unless the inclusion of its long haul would render the 
route unreasonably long. Our interpretation of the paragraph 
had theretofore been that it was intended to protect the long 
hauls only of originating carriers, or of subsequent carriers 
after obtaining possession of the traffic. The main reason for 
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this interpretation, which has now proved to be erroneous, wag 
that it was necessary to give reasonable effect to the statute, 
for there are innumerable instances of overlapping lines where 
the conflicting long-haul interests of participating carriers would, 
in default of such an interpretation, prevent us from establish. 
ing any through route. The meaning and effect of the Supreme 
Court’s decision were discussed at length in Stickell & Sons 
vs. Western M. Ry. Co., 153 I. C. C. 759. Because of this situa- 
tion, which is likely to result in substantial nullification in many 
instances of a statutory provision of great importance to ship. 
pers, and sometimes to carriers as well, we recommend that 
paragraph (4) of section 15 be amended so as to restrict the 
‘long-haul right’ to originating carriers.” The text of the bill 
follows: 


That paragraph (4) of section 15 of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*(4) In establishing any such through route the Commission shall 
not (except as provided in section 3 and except where one of the 
carriers is a water line) require any carrier by railroad, without its 
consent, to embrace in such route substantially less than the entire 
length of its railroad and of any intermediate railroad operated in 
conjunction and under a common management or control therewith, 
which lies between the point where traffic under such proposed route 
would be received by such carrier and the destination terminus 
thereof, unless such inclusion of lines would make the through route 
unreasonably long as compared with another practicable through 
route which could otherwise be established: Provided, that in time 
of shortage of equipment, congestion of traffic, or other emergency 
declared by the Commission it may (either upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative without complaint, at once, if it so orders without 
answer or other formal pleadings by the interested carrier or car- 
riers, and with or without notice, hearing, or the making or filing 
of a report, according as the Commission may determine) estab- 
lish temporarily such through routes as in its opinion are necessary 
or desirable in the public interest.’’ 


G, N.N. P. UNIFICATION 


Members of the Minnesota delegation in Congress have ap- 
pealed to the governor of Minnesota to set in motion the legal 
machinery of the state to obtain a temporary restraining order 
to prevent unification of the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific railroad systems, pending action by Congress on measures 
designed to protect the public interest. ° 

In reply to the request of the Minnesota congressmen for 
action by the state against the Great Northern-Northern Pacific 
unification, Governor Christianson advised Representative Knut- 
son that representatives of the state would go to Washington for 
a conference on the subject with a view to preventing the 
merger. ‘Under the Commission’s decision in the case, the 
matter will have to be resubmitted to it before there is a final 
decision under which the proposed unification could be made 
effective. 


CONSOLIDATION RESOLUTION 

Representative Knutson, of Minnesota, has introduced H. J. 
Res. 290, to suspend the authority of the Commission to approve 
consolidations or unifications of railway properties. The reso- 
lution is similar to the one offered in the Senate by Chairman 
Couzens, of the Senate interstate commerce committee. 

The Senate interstate commerce committee will hold hear- 
ings next Tuesday and Wednesday, April 15 and 16, on the 
Couzens joint resolution suspending the authority of the Com- 
mission to permit consolidation or unification of railroads. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES 

The Commission, by division 6, in No. 3666, the docket in 
which the Commission prescribes regulations for explosives 
and other dangerous articles, has authorized the railroads, on 
five days’ notice, not later than May 1, to amend and publish 
changes in rules and regulations relating to the specifications 
for metal barrels or drums for the carriage of paints, varnishes, 
lacquers and road asphalt; liquid hydrocyanic acid in metal 
cans; and motor fuel antiknock compound (ethyl brand) in 
tanks and tank cars. 


BILL OF LADING AMENDMENT 

In the debate preceding passage by the House of H. R. 3141, 
amending paragraph 11 of section 20 of the interstate commerce 
act (see Traffic World, April 5), Representative Jones, of Texas, 
offered an amendment making it possible to obtain service of 
summons upon a carrier not actually doing business within 4 
state or federal district by serving a summons upon any agency 
maintained by such carrier in the state or in the federal district. 
The proposed amendment, however, was ruled out on a point 
of order as not being germane. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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April 12, 1930 


HOLDING COMPANY INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Details as to the railroad securities owned by the Alle- 
ghany Corporation, the Van Sweringen holding company, and 
by the Pennroad Corporation, the holding company organized 
by officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as of last 
January and February, were submitted to the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce April 5 by Commissioner East- 
man, the first witness in the committee’s investigation of own- 
ership of railroad securities under the Parker holding company 
resolution. The information was given to the Commission by 
officers of the holding companies, according to the commis- 
sioner, who said that while he was not appearing as a spokes- 
man for the Commission his colleagues probably would not be in 
disagreement with the position taken by him as to the main 
question involved. 

The testimony revealed for the first time, it was believed, 
the details about the Pennroad’s control of the Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia, and the Alleghany Corporation’s ownership of 
Missouri Pacific securities. 

As of January, 1930, according to the testimony, the Penn- 
road Corporation owned 222,930 shares of stock of the Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia, representing a little less than 74 per 
cent of the voting shares. There was a certificate arrange- 
ment between F. E. Taplin, president of the P. & W. V., and 
the Pennroad Corporation involving 220,000 of the shares. Un- 
der this arrangement the Taplin management of the P. & W. 
V. was not to be interfered with, so long as it did not jeopardize 
the interests of the Pennroad. Apparently it was this arrange- 
ment that resulted in the Commission being advised some time 
ago that there had been no change in the management of the 
P. & W.. ¥. 

The Alleghany Corporation last February, according to the 
testimony, held 522,600 shares of common stock and 216,500 
shares of preferred stock of the Missouri Pacific, representing 
about 47.8 per cent of the voting stock of the Missouri Pacific. 
It also held $24,000,000 of Missouri Pacific twenty-year 5% per 
cent gold bonds. It was also revealed that the Alleghany Cor- 
poration held 106,100 shares of common stock of the Kansas 
City Southern, about 20.8 per cent of the voting stock. 

The detailed testimony of Commissioner Eastman as to the 
information furnished to the Commission by officers of the 
Pennroad Corporation with respect to holdings as of January 
27, 1930, revealed the following: Eight thousand shares of At- 
lantic Coast Line, about 1 per cent of voting stock; 150,101 
shares of Boston and Maine, about 17.2 per cent of voting stock; 
(the Pennroad Corporation and the New Haven together have a 
little less than 50 per cent of the stock of the Boston and 
Maine; W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, recently testified the Pennroad Corporation had 168,000 
shares of Boston and Maine stock), 21,973 shares of the Canton 
Company; over 99 per cent of the stock of the Detroit, Toledo 
and Ironton; 10,000 shares in the Lehigh Valley, less than 1 
per cent of voting stock; 120,000 shares, entire issue; of Na- 
tional Freight Company; 98,800 shares of common and 1,200 
shares of preferred stock of the New Haven, a little less than 
5 per cent of the voting shares (Pennsylvania Railroad owns 
directly substantial holdings of New Haven stock; as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, it owned 73,025 shares; Mr. Atterbury recently 
stated the holding had been increased to 204,000 shares, making 
a total of 304,000 shares owned by the Pennroad and the Penn- 
sylvania together); 4,485 shares in the Raritan River Railroad, 
about 45 per cent of the voting shares; 402,119 shares of com- 
mon of the Seaboard Air Line, about 15 per cent of the voting 
shares; 10,000 shares of Southern Railway, considerably less 
than 1 per cent. 

Commissioner Eastman directed attention to the fact that 
the Pennroad Corporation apparently had complete control of 
the D. T. & I., which was assigned to the Baltimore and Ohio in 
the Commission’s consolidation plan. He said that so far as he 
had been advised the acquisition of the D. T. & I. by the Penn- 
sylvania had not been advocated in hearings. To show the 
possible effect of such acquisition of control without approval 
of the Commission he referred to reports showing coordination 
of facilities of the Pennsylvania and the D. T. & I. 

As to the control of the New Haven and Boston and Maine 
by one of the trunk lines, the commissioner pointed out that 
there was substantial opposition in New England to such 
grouping. 

_ Mr. Eastman had pointed out that the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion was organized at the instance of Mr. Atterbury and other 
officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to protect the 
interests in the transportation world of stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania. He said that its organization had been preceded 
by certain operations of the Pennsylvania Company, the hold- 
ing company of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Here he 
referred to acquisition by the Pennsylvania Company of Wabash 
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and Lehigh Valley stock, now the subject of a Clayton act pro- 
ceeding by the Commission. The Pennroad Corporation was 
organized in February, 1929, to deal in securities of companies 
engaged in the transportation of persons and property, and of 
other companies. Mr. Atterbury and two other directors of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company are the voting trustees of the 
Pennroad Corporation. 

The commissioner emphasized that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company did not own a share of stock of the Pennroad 
Corporation and that the latter did not own a share of stock 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, but that every share in 
the Pennroad Corporation was voted by the president and two 
other directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Questioned by Representative Wolverton, of New Jersey, as 
to how the holdings by the Pennroad Corporation affected ad- 
versely the public interest, Commissioner Eastman replied in 
effect that Congress had intended that the Commission should 
have control over acquisitions of control of railroads and that 
through holding companies such acquisitions were being effected 
without the approval of the Commission and without a finding 
as to whether or not such acquisitions were in the public inter- 
est. He believed that it was contrary to the public interest to 
have such a condition as that. Whether or not the acquisitions 
actually would prove to be detrimental to the public interest, 
said he, remained to be determined. 

In reply to a question by Representative Beck, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Eastman said he had heard that the New York Cen- 
tral held about 5 per cent of Boston and Maine stock, but that 
this was less than the combined interest of the Pennroad and 
the Pennsylvania in the Boston and Maine, which amounted 
to about 15 per cent. 

The Alleghany Corporation was organized January 26, 1929, 
by the Van Sweringen interests, according to the testimony. 
Mr. Eastman reviewed briefly the efforts of the Van Sweringens 
to unify the Nickel Plate, Chesapeake and Ohio, Hocking Val- 
ley, Erie and Pere Marquette railroads and of the final result 
that the Chesapeake and Ohio was authorized to acquire con- 
trol only of the Pere Marquette. Notwithstanding that the au- 
thority was so limited, said he, it was well understood that all 
the railroads named were under the common control of the 
Van Sweringen interests and that that had been accomplished 
through holding companies. He said the Van Sweringens dom- 
inated the Alleghany Corporation. The holdings of the Alle- 
ghany Corporation as of February this year were set forth as 
follows: Eight thousand five hundred shares common stock of 
Santa Fe, less than 1 per cent of voting shares; 96,927 shares 
of common and 43,024 shares of preferred stock of the Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh, contracted to be sold to the Balti- 
more and Ohio, and 1,120 shares of common stock of Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh, constituting about 85% per cent of 
the voting shares; 93 shares of the Chesapeake and Ohio; 1,267,- 
800 shares of Chesapeake Corporation common stock, about 70.4 
per cent of voting shares; 215,000 shares of Erie common, 
about 7% per cent of voting shares; Erie rights to 234,800 
shares of Pittston Company stock; 11,500 preferred shares of 
Great Northern, less than 1 per cent; 106,100 shares of Kansas 
City Southern common, about 20.8 per cent of the voting 
shares; 11,182 shares of Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
common, less than 2 per cent of voting shares; 7,215 shares of 
common stock of New York Central, less than 1 per cent of 
voting shares; 167,100 shares of common stock of the Nickel 
Plate, 49.6 per cent of the voting stock; 42,400 shares of Pere 
Marquette common, about 6 per cent of voting stock; 54 shares 
of prior lien stock of the Wheeling and Lake Erie; 522,600 
shares of common and 216,500 of preferred of Missouri Pacific, 
= 47.8 per cent; $24,000,000 of Missouri Pacific convertible 

onds. 

The Chesapeake Corporation, controlled by the Alleghany 
Corporation, owned 807,935 shares of common stock of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio and 149 shares of preferred stock, about 
54 per cent of the voting stock; 27,500 shares of common of 
the Pere Marquette, about 4 per cent of the voting stock. 

The Virginia Transportation Company, owned by the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Railway Company, owned 516,400 shares of 
common and 135,605 shares of first preferred stock of the Erie 
and 50,495 shares of second preferred Erie stock, representing 
24.6 per cent of the voting stock; also 350,250 Erie rights to 
subscribe to Pittston Company stock. 

Mr. Eastman said that the Alleghany Corporation, closely 
affiliated with the Erie, Pere Marquette, Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the Nickel Plate had apparently obtained control of the 
Missouri Pacific, but that at hearings on the consolidation plan 
no one advocated that the Missouri Pacific be unified with any 
of. those roads, but, to the contrary, that southwestern interests 
urged that the southwestern lines should not be grouped with 
eastern lines. 

Reference to the Atlantic Coast Line Company, a holding 
company; the Western Pacific Railroad Corporation, a holding 
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company, and the Delaware and Hudson Company, a new hold- 
ing company, was made by the commissioner. As to investment 
trusts dealing in railroad securities his opinion was that opera- 
tions of such companies would not figure to much extent in 
the committee’s investigation. He referred to the holdings of 
the Union Pacific and its subsidiaries in the Illinois Central, 
New York Central, Baltimore and Ohio, Chicago and North- 
western, Wabash, and Milwaukee to illustrate how a railroad 
company directly invested in the stock of other railroad com- 
panies. These holdings were set forth as follows: $44,697,000 
of Illinois Central; $27,467,000 of New York Central; $7,020,027 
of Baltimore and Ohio; $4,420,600 of Chicago and Northwestern; 
$2,500,000 of Wabash, and $1,845,000 of Milwaukee. He also re- 
ferred to holding companies of the New York Central, Santa Fe, 
Illinois Central, Union Pacific and the Northern Pacific through 
which those companies transacted activities relating to land, 
timber, ete. ; 

In beginning his testimony, Mr. Eastman briefly reviewed 
the holding company situation as covered by the Commission 
in its last annual report to Congress in which it recommended 
that the holding company question be investigated by Congress. 
He pointed out that in 1926 the Commission had recommended 
legislation prohibiting all unifications unless approved by the 
Commission. 


Eastman Recommends Investigation 


Investigation of the relations between large freight for- 
warding companies and railroads was recommended by Com- 
missioneer Eastman in his testimony before the House com- 
mittee April 9. 

The commissioner said that a holding company that con- 
trolled or was controlled by a railroad company might be used 
to control non-carrier companies that had dealings with the 
railroads. As an illustration of what he had in mind he said 
that the Pennroad Corporation owned the stock of the National 
Freight Company, a forwarding company that was organized in 
1929, apparently a combination of various forwarding companies 
that existed prior to that time. He said that one of the principal 
competitors of the National Freight Company was the United 
States Freight Company. He said the latter company was 
alleged to be dominated in some way by New York Central 
interests but that he had no proof of it. Through affiliation of 
a forwarding company with a railroad, continued he, concessions 
or rebates might be given to some shippers. 

Mr. Eastman read from a letter, dated April 3, 1930, re- 
ceived by the Commission from former Commissioner Campbell, 
representing small exporters and importers doing a forward- 
ing business, asking the Commission to investigate the prac- 
tices of the large forwarding companies, on the ground that 
these forwarding companies were receiving concessions and 
preferences as shippers from their affiliated railroads, to the 
disadvantage of the small forwarders. The former commis- 
sioner recommended appropriate action by the Commission if 
it found discriminatory practices to exist and legislation if 
necessary to meet the situaton. 

Representative Hoch, of Kansas, asked whether a railroad 
company could not directly perform the service given by a 
forwarding company, but Commissioner Eastman replied that 
his opinion on that subject would be merely a guess. 

The Pittston Company was next referred to by the com- 
missioner. He said this company was apparently dominated by 
the Van Sweringen interests and that apparently the Virginia 
Transportation Company and the Alleghany Corporation had 
been used for that purpose. He said the company was incor- 
porated January 13, 1930, to take over the business of anthra- 
cite properties in which the stock was owned by the Erie Rail- 
road, and to engage in other activities. He said the question 
might arise in connection with the operation of the Pittston 
Company as to whether or not the commodities clause might be 
violated. 

Another line of investigation suggested by the commissioner 
was with respect to the issuance of securities by holding com- 
panies which, he said, was not subject to regulation. He said 
the securities of a holding company might be inflated at will. 
He said there was a possibility that regulated railroad secur- 
ities might be withdrawn from the market and wholly unregu- 
lated securities substituted therefor through purchase by the 
holding company of the regulated railroad securities and the 
issuance of the holding company’s securities to cover such pur- 
chase. He said in this connection that the argument had been 
made that the public had no concern as to capitalization but 
that his opinion was that that argument was wholly unsound 
and fallacious in that, among other things, poor credit resulted 
from overcapitalization unless earnings were excessive and 
that when the capitalization was inflated there was the effort 
to obtain excessive earnings and a high valuation. He said if 
there was no overcapitalization of railroads and utilities, the 
valuation problem would be much less serious than it was. 

Another matter the commissioner recommended for in- 
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quiry was with respect to the power of the Commission over 
securities under section 20a of the interstate commerce act. 
He believed that the power of the Commission in this respect 
was being invaded by the practices of railroads and holding 
companies affiliated with them. In illustration of what he had 
in mind he said that the Pennsylvania Company was a holding 
company owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 
that in 1928 the railroad company transferred to the holding 
company a large block of Norfolk & Western stock which had 
been owned by the railroad company and that thereafter this 
stock was used by the Pennsylvania Company as collateral for 
loans to buy stock of the Wabash and Lehigh Valley railroads 
and was later used as collateral for a large issue of securities 
by the Pennsylvania Company. He said the same thing had 
happened in the case of some of the Van Sweringen companies, 
He said the Special Investment Corporation acquired Pere Mar- 
quette and C. & O. stock and used it as collateral for loans to 
buy more stock. He said the Virginia Transportation Com- 
pany used Erie stock as collateral to acquire more stock of the 
Erie and Pere Marquette. Such transactions in railroad secur- 
ities, he said, were all without supervision by the Commission 
and his belief was that they were probably contrary to the 
provisions of section 20a. 

Mr. Eastman discussed the legal aspects of control by rail- 
road companies through holding companies of other railroads. 
He took the position that a holding company entirely controlled 
by a railroad was merely the agency of the railroad and the 
acts of the holding company were the acts of the railroad com- 
pany. 

Interrogated by Representatives Nelson, of Maine, and Hud- 
dleston, of Alabama, as to whether the Clayton act would apply 
to acquisition by a rail carrier of a competing. motor carrier, 
the commissioner said that that might be violative of the Clay- 
ton act. 

The holding company problem was not a new one, continued 
he, and what was being done now was not different from that 
which had been done in the past. He referred to the Commis- 
sion dealing with the problem at different times in the period 
from 1906 to 1919, including its investigation into intercorporate 
relationships, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the New 
Haven, and said that the Commission had recommended to 
Congress the enactment of legislation to give the Commission 
some control over the holding company, but that no law extend- 
ing the Commission’s jurisdiction to the holding company had 
been passed. 

Asked by Representative Garber, of Oklahoma, as to whether 
gradual consolidation of the railroads would not be preferred 
to more rapid consolidation under the Commission’s plan, Com- 
missioner Eastman said he had been in favor of eliminating 
the plan requirement with the Commission having complete 
control over any unification however brought about. However, 
said he, the consolidation plan of the Commission could not be 
carried out without a separate finding by the Commission on 
each proposed unification that it would be in the public interest. 
He said there would have to be proof in each instance that 
the consolidation proposed in accord with the Commission’s plan 
was in the public interest. 

The committee has sent to railroad companies a long ques- 
tionnaire designed to elicit complete information as to the own- 
ership of railroad securities, the control of railroad companies, 
and intercorporate relationships. 

Continuing his testimony April 10, Commissioner Eastman, 
with respect to the question of whether a railroad company 
could do a forwarding business, said that there might be some 
difficulty for an individual railroad company to engage in such 
business but that the railroads probably could transact such 
business cooperatively, as they were handling express business 
through the Railway Express Agency. He said the Railway 
Express Agency might be able to undertake the forwarding bus!- 
ness but that such action would result in a monopoly combined 
with regulation, while the policy in the past had been for free 
competition in the forwarding field. 

After discussing at length methods of financing adopted 
by holding companies, Mr. Eastman came to the question of 
what ought to be done about the subjejct matter of the inquiry. 
He here referred to the Commission’s recommendations to 
Congress on the holding company question in its last annual 
report and pointed out that the Commission in calling the matter 
to the attetion of Congress recognized that there were difficult 
legal and constitutional questions involved. 

“That is the way I feel about the matter at this time,” said 
he. “I would feel much safer in making recommendations after 
all the evidence is in and all the parties have been heard.” 

However, continued he, there should be control by the Com- 
mission over unifications and consolidations, however brought 
about, through the medium of holding companies or otherwise, 
and the law should prevent any unification not approved by 
the Commission. He told of legislation of the state of New 
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York dealing with the problem of ownership of stock of utilities 
and the recommendations of a special commission for changes 
in that law designed to tighten the control of the state over 
ownership of stock in utilities. 

The commissioner replied affirmatively to a question by 
Congressman Rayburn to the effect that the commissioner’s con- 
ception was that the matters involved should be probed to the 
bottom with the idea of developing the policy of Congress with 
respect thereto, and that the power of Congress to deal with the 
problem should be investigated. In reply to other questions by 
Mr. Rayburn the commissioner said that there was nothing 
to prevent acquisition by the Van Sweringen railroads, for 
example, of the Missouri Pacific, unless the Clayton act were 
violated. It was not suggested that the Clayton act had been 
violated. Asked by Representative Burtness as to whether rail- 
roads, now that the Commission had published its consolidation 
plan, should be required to proceed under paragraph 6 of sec- 
tion 5 instead of paragraph 2, Mr. Eastman replied that his 
view was that a railroad could decide whether it wished to file 
an application under the acquisition of control paragraph or 
the consolidation paragraph and that then the Commission 
could decide whether the authority sought should be authorized 
under the paragraph selected. 

Asked by Representative Wolverton as to whether there 
was the same necessity now for consolidation as there was in 
1920 when the transportation act was passed, Mr. Eastman said 
he was on record in the consolidation plan case to the effect that 
the need for consolidations was not as great now as in 1920, 
due to the unifications that had gone forward since 1920 and 
the improvement in the financial conditions of carriers that 
were weak in 1920. Mr. Eastman said he was not in favor of 
barring consolidations but that he felt there should be affirma- 
tive proof that each consolidation proposed was in the public 
interest. 

Representative Garber obtained from the commissioner the 
opinion that the committee’s investigation, under the Parker 
resolution of inquiry, could not be extended to forwarding com- 
panies not having a stock relationship to railroad companies. 

Chairman Parker said at the conclusion of the commis- 
sioner’s testimony that further hearings probably would not be 
held until returns to the committee’s questionnaires had been 
made. 


ROBBERY OF FREIGHT 


Losses in 1929 due to robbery of freight while in transit 
on the railroads of this country and Canada, were the smallest 
for any year since 1914, although the volume of freight traffic 
is now 57 per cent greater than it was fifteen years ago, accord- 
ing to reports for the year received from the carriers by the 
freight claim division of the American Railway Association. 

Robbery losses in 1929 amounted to $757,803, a reduction 
of $170,760 or 18.5 per cent below 1928 and a reduction of 
$11,969,144 or 94 per cent below 1920 in which year robbery 
losses were the greatest for any one year in the history of the 
railroads. 

Claims paid in 1929 due to loss of entire packages as a 
result of robbery amounted to $461,697, a decrease of $101,784 
or 18 per cent compared with 1928. Robbery losses due to theft 
from packages of freight taken while in transit amounted to 
$296,106, a decrease compared with the year before of $68,976 
or nearly 19 per cent. 

“The average loss per car due to theft and robbery of freight 
on the railroads of this country and Canada was less in 1929 
than the cost of mailing a letter, having amounted only to one 
and one-half cents, although billions of dollars worth of freight 
is carried each year by the rail lines,’ said the association. 

“A constant reduction has taken place each year since 1920 
in the amount of losses due to robbery of freight in transit due 
to a number of things, including more efficient personnel in the 
railway police force, closer cooperation between the police de- 
partments of connecting lines, improved methods of patrolling 
yards, and inspection of trains, and closer cooperation between 
railway police and state, county and city police authorities.” 











Cc. & E. I. SLOGAN CONTEST 


_ The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway, in 1925, offered 
$100 to anybody suggesting a short expression, “nickname,” 
or trademark, for the road and of $50 for a second choice. 
Over 35,000 persons sent in suggestions. “The Connecting Link” 
was chosen. Now the road is arranging to improve its pas- 
Senger train service between Chicago and St. Louis by adding 
another train and is desirous of adopting a “catchy” and ap- 
propriate name for it. It is offering to the first two persons 
Sending in the two most acceptable names $50 each and the one 
of these two whose suggestion is finally accepted will receive 
another $50. Communications should be addressed to E. H. 
Batchelder, general passenger agent, Chicago, and must reach 
him not later than April 30. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Where a motor transportation 
company operating between fixed termini, over the highways of 
the state, under certificates of convenience and necessity, has 
become insolvent; has voluntarily gone into the hands of a 
receiver; been deprived of four of its certificated busses re- 
possessed by chattel mortgage; its service practically stopped 
and the receiver voluntarily abandons service after a temporary 
order has been issued by the Public Utilities Commission to 
another transportation company authorizing it to extend its 
operations over such route until the further order of the com- 
mission, in order to afford transportation to the public, which 
the commission finds to be wholly without adequate transporta- 
tion service between points named in such certificates; such 
temporary order, although issued without notice, is neither un- 
reasonable nor unlawful; nor is a final order, upon full notice 
and hearing, granting an application to such other transportation 
company to extend its service over the route of such insolvent 
company, in violation of section 614-87, General Code, requiring 
opportunity to an existing certificate holder to render service, 
it appearing that no fraud has permeated such transaction; 
that such original certificate holder is insolvent, in the hands 
of a receiver and much of its equipment taken over by creditors; 
that the public proposed to be served by such extension does 
not have adequate transportation service independent of the 
service proposed to be rendered by such applicant; such order 
is neither unreasonable nor unlawful.—Peck vs. Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio et al., 170 N. E, Rep. 364. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Public Utilities Commission is 
not authorized to grant certificate for increased equipment 
for any reason other than public necessity and convenience.— 
Stark Electric R. Co. vs. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
et al., 170 N. E. Rep. 360. 

Fact that public has been accustomed to service operated 
without authority affords no reason nor justification for grant- 
ing of certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing 
such service, in face of expressed conclusion of majority of 
Public Utilities Commission that no public necessity or con- 
venience therefor exists. 








Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Man- 
hattan, Ninth District.) Where shipment of hosiery was trans- 
ported by carrier in outside truck hired to take care of overflow 
business, but plaintiff did not establish that shipment moved 
over route other than one usually followed by carrier’s trucks, 
plaintiff failed to establish deviation from defendant’s lines.— 
Mavis Hosiery Co. vs. Pennsylvania Transp. Co., Inc., 239 N. Y. 
Sup. 713. 

Where merchandise shipped under contract of carriage con- 
taining limitation of liability was stolen while driver left truck 
unguarded, leaving of truck unguarded was act of negligence 
chargeable to carrier; but limitation of amount of liability, as 
distinguished from limitation of liability, was valid, even though 
negligence was not expressly mentioned.—Ibid. 

Where plaintiff shipped two boxes of hosiery under contract 
of interstate carriage limiting carrier’s liability, under second 
Cummins amendment (49 USCA, sec. 20 (11)), to $50, and one 
box was stolen as result of driver’s negligence, recovery was 
limited to $25, since only half of merchandise was undelivered. 


—Ibid. 
(City Court of New York, Special Term.) Where both par- 
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ties to action to recover damages for breach of contract of 
carriage were foreign corporations, and contract was made and 
was to be performed outside state, and alleged breach took 
place outside state, and it was conceded that railway was doing 
business within state, court had jurisdiction of person of de- 
fendant railway, under General Corporation Law, sec. 225, subd. 
4, authorizing foreign corporation to sue another foreign cor- 
poration in state when defendant corporation is doing business 
within state—N. V. Brood en Beschuitfabriek vs. Aluminum 
Co. of America et al., 239 N. Y. Sup. 702. 

Courts of state have right to construe statutes of state even 
when federal question is presented, although their views are in 
conflict with rulings of federal courts of first instance.—Ibid. 

Under General Corporation Law, sec. 225, subd. 4, court is 
under duty to entertain jurisdiction in action on contract, which 
is made or where breach occurs outside state, brought by one 
non-resident against another non-resident.—Ibid. 

Where foreign corporation sued another foreign railroad cor- 
poration for breach of contract made and breached outside state, 
assumption of jurisdiction over foreign railroad doing business 
in state was not in violation of commerce clause of Federal Con- 
stitution, art. 1, sec. 8, cl. 3, on ground that records of company 
to be used at trial were kept outside state, that witnesses were 
located outside state, and were employed in interstate com- 
merce, and would be probably so employed at time of trial, and 
that railway did not own or operate any line within state.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) In action against rail- 
road for loss of animals during transportation, magistrate’s re- 
fusal to charge jury the stipulation on back of bill of lading 
referring to cases in which carrier would not be liable held 
justified, as the cases were grouped together.—Ward et al, vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 151 S. E. Rep. 904. 

Carrier would not be liable for death or loss resulting from 
inherent vice or nature and propensity of animals transported, 
which is only case in which common carrier will be absolved 
from liability for negligence.—Ibid. 

Under Code Civ. Proc. 1982, sec. 669, Supreme Court cannot 
question findings of fact in magistrate’s court approved by cir- 
cuit judge on appeal when there is any evidence whatever, how- 
ever slight, tending to prove issues involved.—Ibid. 


Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


Ore Ooo O er Bor Ser Ooo Oor Ge 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Owner's placing 
of steamer in dry dock elsewhere than place expected by char- 
terer, without notice to latter, and failure to afford him oppor- 
tunity to examine damaged floor frames, held to support 
inference that joint examination thereof in dry dock would have 
disclosed gradual deterioration claimed by respondent, rather 
than accidental crushing or crumbling, as libelant claimed.— 
Patton-Tully Transp. Co. vs. Barrett, 37 Fed. Rep, (2d) 516. 

Where owner of steamer, claiming that charterer was re- 
sponsible for defective condition of floor frames supporting 
boilers, took the frames to pieces and removed them without 
giving charterer opportunity to inspect and failed to offer the 
frames in evidence, held, that owner’s acts and such failure 
supported inference that examination of the frames would have 
disclosed gradual deterioration claimed by charterer, rather than 
accidental crushing or crumbling, as owner claimed,—Ibid. 

Evidence held to show that unseaworthiness of chartered 
steamer was due to gradual breaking down of floor frames 
under boilers because of decay and deterioration from weight 
of boilers, heat, moisture, and ashes therefrom, and vibrations 
of steamer, as result of condition thereof when vessel was turned 
over to charterer, not to accidental crushing, mashing, or crum- 
bling of frames.—Ibid. 

Trial judge’s findings, based in part on testimony in open 
court by mine surveyor in employ of American Bureau of Ship- 
ping for ten years, that unseaworthiness of chartered steamer 
was due to gradual deterioration of floor frames under boilers, 
as claimed by charterer, rather than accidental crushing thereof, 
were entitled to great weight, notwithstanding deposition testi- 
mony to contrary.—Ibid. 

Where the charter party contains no provisions to the con- 
—. the law implies a warranty of vessel’s seaworthiness. 
—lIbid. 
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Implied warranty of chartered vessel’s seaworthiness held 
not affected by express warranty in charter party against pos. 
sible break in weld of shaft, nor by charterer’s inspection of 
steamer after consummation of charter party, in absence of 
express or implied provision requiring such inspection, which 
did not disclose extent of deterioration of floor frames causing 
unseaworthiness.—Ibid. 

Evidence that president of corporation owning steamer ad- 
vised charterer’s representative that it had been inspected by 
government officials and remained at anchor since, and stated 
that in his opinion it was in good condition, held with other 
evidence to show that charterer did not rely on his own inspec- 
tion thereof after consummation of charter party.—Ibid. 

Implied warranty of chartered vessel’s seaworthiness held 
not affected by provision of charter party that charterer might 
return vessel and cancel charter party after 30 days if it failed 
to meet charterer’s needs; such provision assuming seaworthi- 
ness, and the evidence further showing that unseaworthiness 
was not established within 30 days.—Ibid. 

Evidence held to show that unseaworthiness of chartered 
steamer was not established within 30 days after consumma- 
tion of charter party, so as to justify charterer in surrendering 
it for such reason, if authorized by provision for return thereof 
after such time because of boat’s failure to meet charterer’s 
needs.— Ibid. 

Charterer held not estopped to assert right to return vessel 
because of its unséaworthiness after 30-day period allowed by 
charter party, in absence of evidence that owner was prejudiced 
or changed its position,—Ibid. 

Charterer held entitled to benefits of implied warranty of 
seaworthiness, though he agreed to assume full responsibility 
for boat and return it in good working order and repair; such 
provisions of charter party making him responsible at most for 
loss of boat or any damage or injury thereto as result of neg- 
ligence or other causes than unseaworthiness.—Ibid. 


BOARD SELLS HOG ISLAND 


The sale of the Hog Island ship yard property to the city 
of Philadelphia under a contract which provides for development 
of the property as a marine, air and rail terminal for the sum 
of 3,000,000 was authorized by the Shipping Board April 9. The 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, as the board’s agent, will consum- 
mate the sale, the final contract to be submitted to the board 
for approval. p 

“The terms of sale,” said Chairman O’Connor, “require a down 
payment by the city of $450,000, and a guaranty that the sum of 
$500,000 will be expended at once for grading the portion of the 
land to be used as an airport. It is likewise provided that improve- 
ments to the waterfront will be undertaken on the responsibility 
of the city. During the first ten years of the city’s ownership 
of the propertty the amount of 3 per cent per annum will be 
paid on the unpaid balance of principal as ground rental on 
interest and during the following ten-year period, or until the 
entire principal sum shall have been paid, the amount of 6 
per cent per annum will constitute this rental. 

“At the northerly end of the island’s waterfront a seaplane 
landing basin having shore frontage of 1,400 feet has been pr*- 
vided, leaving approximately 13,000 feet of waterfront for the 
marine terminal features of the project. All the area imme- 
diately back of this strip has been reserved for rail terminals 
and warehouses, and the remaining 307 acres of ‘backland’ will 
constitute the airport.” 


NEW OCEAN ROUTE 


“The possibility of the establishment of an ocean passenger, 
freight and mail line which would mean service from Atlantic 
Ocean ports, through the Panama Canal to Pacific coast ports 
and thence to the Orient was presented April 9 when it was 
announced that the interdepartmental subcommittee on mer- 
chant marine, of which Assistant Postmaster General W. Irving 
Glover is chairman, will give a hearing at 2:30 p. m. on April 
22, in the latter’s office on a request which has been submitted 
to the parent committee on merchant marine for the establish- 
ment of a trans-Pacific line,’ the Post Office Department an- 
nounced. “This would cover Pacific coast ports and provide 
for mail pay from Portland, Oregon, to the Orient. If the sub- 
committee should decide that such a route would be feasible 
and so recommends to the parent committee, it would mean 
the construction in United States ship yards of five 16-knot pas- 
senger and freight vessels. These vessels would be of the latest 
type in every particular and would be equipped to overcome 
any foreign competition that might be met in the establishment 
of such a service.” 

Kenneth D. Dawson and Charles E. Dant, of Portland, Ore., 
are interested in the proposal looking to the establishment of 
an ocean mail route from the Atlantic coast to Portland, Ore., 
and thence to the Orient. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OVERSEAS FREIGHT AT LOW LEVEL 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Full cargo markets in the last week have been little changed 
from preceding weeks. A large surplus of vessels is overhang- 
ing the market, awaiting any substantial advance in rates that 
would offer an opportunity for profitable employment. Mean- 
while, shipowners in some instances are accepting the figures 
offered by shippers, but generally they prefer to keep their 
ships idle rather than take rates which are practically the 
equivalent of ballast charges. European buyers seem to show 
little or no interest in the purchase of American grain, and 
until this situation changes no material increase in rates or 
business is anticipated. 

No fixtures are reported in the coal trade. A limited de- 
mand is noted for South America, with indications that char- 
ters could be closed for April and May loading at about $3.15 
to $3.20 to Rio de Janeiro and $3.50 to the Lower Plate. Inquiry 
for west Italy is light, with some business offering at around 
2 a ton. 

. Most of the recent full cargo traffic has been in the sugar 
trade. Rates range from 14s 6d to 12s 6d, depending upon the 
size of vessels. Some demand is indicated as far ahead as 
August, with charterers offering about 12s from Santo Domingo 
and 12s 6d from Cuba to the Unitéd Kingdom and Continent 
for April and May loading. 

The lumber market is quiet. One definite inquiry is noted 
from the Gulf to the River Plate in which a rate of $13.75 is 
offered. This figure, however, has so far proven unattractive 
to shipowners. 


A radical reduction in rates for the transportation of auto- 
mobiles as baggage has been announced by the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, effective on cabin ships of all 
transatlantic lines associated with the company, the White Star, 
Red Star, and Atlantic Transport Lines. The new rates, which 
are made possible by substantial yearly increases in the number 
of cars carried to Europe as baggage are approximately 10 
per cent lower than before, and now range from $250 tot $330 
for the round trip, depending on the weight of the car. The 
rate includes in addition to transportation, United States cus- 
toms registration, foreign registration for clearance through 
ports of entry, foreign license plates, driving licenses and in- 
ternational customs pass valid for twenty-nine European coun- 
tries. 


A campaign is about to be started by the merchant marine 
committee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce to bring 
about the establishment: of direct transatlantic passenger and 
freight services from that port. A sub-committee composed of 
Horace B. Wilgus, C. A. Devlin and Howard E. Cornell has 
been appointed to make a study of the situation and determine 
what steps shall be taken to bring about the establishment of 
the necessary routes. 


Negotiations are in progress for acquisition of the Colom- 
bian Steamship Company by the United Fruit Company. The 
Colombian line has a fleet of five vessels, totaling 13,000 gross 
tons, in operation between New York and Colombian ports. 
The line recently received a mail contract for the route be- 
tween New York and Puerto Colombia, under which it will be 
required to build two 16-knot, 5,000-ton vessels costing $1,750,000 
each and to provide, later, an additional vessel of 5,000 tons. 
The United Fruit has received contracts covering its services 
from New York to Port Limon, New Orleans to Puerto Co- 
lombia and San Francisco to Puerto Armuellas, and has already 
received bids on nine new vessels for these services. The 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation is understood to be the 
low bidder and the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company on the other three. 

Plans for a New England export conference, to be held in 
Boston on May 14, has been announced by Victor M. Cutter, 
President of the United Fruit Company and chairman of the 
external relations committee of the New England Council. 
The conference will be convened by the council in cooperation 
with a number of industrial and other business organizations 
in the New England states having an active interest in pro- 
moting increased sales of New England products in foreign 
markets, 

The Merchants’ Association is advised by the consul-gen- 
eral of Lithuania that certificates of origin are required for 


all merchandise shipped to Lithuania. Such certificates must 
be signed by the Merchants’ Association, but consular certifica- 
tion is not necessary. Certificates of origin are made out on 
the general form and must state marks and numebrs, quantity, 
commercial designation of merchandise, net and gross weights, 
and value. When submitting certificates to the association for 
signature, shippers must furnish either.a copy of the manufac- 
turer’s invoice or a notarized statement certifying that the 
goods are of United States origin. One copy of the certificate 
is retained by the association. 


PORT OF PENSACOLA 


A volume on the port of Pensacola, Florida, has just been 
issued by the bureau of operations, United States Shipping 
Board, and the board of engineers for rivers and harbors, War 
Department. Illustrated with maps and charts, the new report 
gives full information with regard to port and harbor conditions, 
port customs and regulations, services and charges, fuel and 
supplies. It also describes the facilities available to commerce 
and shipping, including piers, wharves, ship repair plants, coal 
and oil bunkering stations, storage warehouses, bulk freight 
storage, floating equipment, wrecking and salvage equipment, 
railroad and steamship lines, and their charges in connection 
with terminal service. 

“The commercial importance of Pensacola,” says the Ship- 
ping Board in a summary of the report, “is due largely to its 
use by two important trunk lines, the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. Since the 
original government report on Pensacola was published, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad has concurred in joint rates 
with the Warrior Service of the federal barge line, and the 
Frisco, through its acquisition of the Muscle Shoals, Birming- 
ham & Pensacola Railroad, now has an outlet through a Gulf 
port. This additional rail service from southeastern Mississippi 
Valley territory should increasse the import and export trade 
of Pensacola. 

“There was a grand total of 6,011,971 tons of water-borne 
commerce handled at the port of Pensacola during the 8-year 
period 1921-1928, or an annual average of over 750,000 tons. 
The total commerce in 1928 amounted to 813,503 tons, com- 
pared with 487,060 tons in 1921. Imports at Pensacola increased 
from 50,070 tons in 1921 to 164,827 tons in 1928. The export 
tonnage was fairly uniform throughout the eight years, aver- 
aging slightly over 256,000 tons per year. Domestic coastwise 
commerce increased rapidly, moving up from 156,624 tons in 
1921 to 414,187 tons in 1928, while the grand total for domestic 
commerce amounted to 3,147,187 tons in eight yeras, as compared 
with 2,864,784 tons of foreign commerce. 

“The principal commodities imported during the 8-year 
period were nitrate of soda, fertilizer material, salts, mahogany 
lumber and whale oil. Among exports, yellow pine lumber was 
the most important commodity, followed by various other kinds 
of lumber, resin, pitch, and sulphate of ammonia. The coast- 
wise receipts consisted largely of forest products, gasoline, fuel 
oil and resin, while the principal coastwise shipments were 
lumber and manufactures thereof, fuel oil and metals and manu- 
factures. 

“There are 13 piers and wharves at Pensacola, with depths 
alongside ranging from 10 to 30 feet. Ample facilities are avail- 
able for the handling of a varied class of commodities, includ- 
ing general cargoes, lumber, naval stores, oil and coal. The 
principal piers and wharves are owned by the railroads. The 
city of Pensacola owns and operates a wharf with ample shed 
room. There are also a number of well-equipped piers and 
wharves owned by private individuals and companies. 

“With the southeastern Mississippi Valley as its tributary 
territory, with favorable freight rates on raw material suitable 
for export, ample facilities for handling traffic, a harbor capable 
of protecting and berthing deep draft vessels, and a favorable 
geographical location, the port of Pensacola is in a position to 
compete for its share of the growing commerce of the Gulf 
coast region.” 


LOANS FOR DOLLAR SHIPS 
A loan not to exceed $580,000 covering three_fourths of the 
cost of reconditioning the President Fillmore and an additional 
loan not to exceed $420,000 covering three-fourths of the cost 
of improving the President Johnson were awarded the Dollar 
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Steamship Line, Inc., by the Shipping Board April 9. The loans 
will be made under an agreement stipulating repayment in five 
equal annual installments and will bear interest at the minimum 
rates provided in the Jones-White merchant marine law. The 
work on these vessels already has been performed by the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company. It included 
fitting and furnishing of additional passenger accommodations. 
The vessels are assigned to the Dollar Lines’ round-the-world 
service. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The following agreements filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board April 9: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation with Christenson-Hammond Line: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments between Atlantic 
coast ports of call of Calmar and designated Pacific coast ports, with 
transshipment at San Francisco, Wilmington or San Pedro, Calif. 
The through rates are to be based on maximum rates of Calmar on 
tile with the board, out of which it is to absorb the local rates of 
the Christenson-Hammond Line. Cost of transshipment is to be 
— by the lines in accordance with applicable tariff of coastwise 
carrier. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha, Ltd.: Covers through shipments from the Orient to Atlantic 
coast ports of call of Luckenbach, with transshipment at Seattle, 
Portland or San Francisco. Through rates from base ports are to 
be assessed in accordance with applicable direct line conference rates, 
subject to minimum through rate of $9 per ton weight or measure- 
ment. Such through rates are to be apportioned equally between the 
lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of transshipment, 
including in transit entry charge of $1.50 per bill of lading. On cargo 
originating beyond Mitsubishi loading ports and at other than Orient 
base ports Mitsubishi is to receive cost of transporting shipments 
a point of origin to shipside before apportionment of the through 
rate. 

Gulf Pacific Line with North Pacific Australia Line: Arrange- 
ment for through movement of shipments from Gulf ports to Aus- 
tralian ports of call of North Pacific Australia Line, with transship- 
ment at San Francisco. Through rates are to be no lower than 
direct line rates and are to be apportioned equally between the lines 
after deducting cost of transshipment. Arrangement is subject to 
minimum proportion to the North Pacific Australia Line of $8 per 
ton weight or measurement except as to certain commodities specified 
in the agreement. Through minimum bill of lading charge is to be 
$5, which is to be apportioned equally between the lines after deduct- 
ing transshipment cost. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Atlantic Navigation 
Corporation: Arrangement for through movement of shipments of 
borax and boric acid from Pacific coast ports to Cuban ports of call 
of Atlantic Navigation Corporation. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates and apportioned between the lines upon the basis 
indicated in the agreement, the Atlantic Navigation Corporation to 
assume cost of transshipment at New York. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Compagnie Francaise 
de Navigation a Vapeur (Fabre Line): Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments of canned fish, canned goods and dried fruit from 
Pacific coast ports of call of Luckenbach to designated Mediterranean 
Sea ports. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and 
apportioned equally between the lines, each of which is to assume 
one-half the cost of transshipment at New York. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Los Angeles Steamship Company: Covers 
through shipments of bagged sulphur from Galveston to Honolulu, 
with transshipment at Los Angeles harbor. Through rate and ap- 
portionment thereof are to be as indicated in the agreement. 

American Scantic Line, Inec., with Rederiaktiebolaget Trans- 
atlantic, Svenska Amerika Linien and Svenska Amerika Mexico 
Linien: Provides for booking, for joint account of the participating 
carriers, of cargoes of Finnish wood pulp to be shipped from desig- 
nated Finnish ports to North Atlantic ports. The cargo so booked 
is to be apportioned equally between the American Scantic Line and 
the three participating Swedish lines. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Los Angeles Steamship Company: Arrange- 
ment for through shipments between Gulf ports and Hawaaian 
Islands, with transshipment at Los Angeles harbor. On cast iron 
pipe from Gulf ports to Hawaii rates and divisions are to be as set 
forth in the agreement, the intercoastal carrier to assume inward 
wharfage and carloading at Los Angeles and the Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company to absorb cost of unloading cars and outward wharf- 
age, the cost of switching to be assumed by the lines in equal pro- 
portions. On traffic other than cast iron pipe through rates are to 
be the combination of the applicable rates of the carriers, the Gulf 
Pacific to absorb cost of transshipment. On shipments of canned 
pineapples from Hawaiian Islands to Gulf ports through rate and 
apportionment thereof are to be as specified in agreement, each car- 
rier to assume one-half the cost of transshipment. On cargo other 
than canned pineapple from Hawaii to Gulf ports the through rate 
is to be the combination of the applicable rates of the two lines, plus 
cost of transshipment. 

R. P. Houston & Company with International Freighting Cor- 
poration, Inc.: Agreement that sailings between New York and 
Uruguay and Argentina are to be apportioned equally between the 
lines, the intervals of sailing to be determined from time to time in 
accordance with the requirements of the trade. The carriers under- 
take to provide necessary tonnage for maintenance of service and 
vessels of the two lines are to be alternated so far as possible. 


MATTRESS MATERIAL RATES 


The Atlas Waste Manufacturing Co., Inc., in No. 60, Same 
vs. New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co., Bull Insular Line, 
Inc., filed with the Shipping Board, alleges that the steamship 
line rates on filling material for mattresses, quilts and comfort- 
ables are prohibitive, due to the fact, that the article manufac- 
tured, though of approximately the same weight in each and 
every bale, varying only by twenty to twenty-five pounds, will 
vary in cubic measurement by ten to fifteen per cent from time 
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to time, due to the fact that, during delivery, a band or wire 
may snap or break in unloading a truck at the piers, whereby 
the steamship company’s checker will, of necessity, apply a 
larger cubic measurement, resulting in a rate of $1.60 or $1.75 
per 100 pounds on shipments to Porto Rico ports from Glendale, 
N. Y. The complaint shows that the rates to Cuban ports 
range from 70 to 90 cents. The complaint also covers cotton 
wiping waste. The complaint asks for reasonable rates. 


SOUTHERN PORT RELIEF 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Arguments of an extremely earnest character are expected 
to be made to the Commission on May 1 and the following day, 
in fourth section application No. 2040, export and import rates 
to and from south Atlantic and Gulf ports. In that proceeding 
railroads serving the south Atlantic and Gulf ports seek to es. 
tablish, continue and maintain export and import rates via south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports upon substantially the basis of equal. 
ization that was established in the period of federal control. 
The railroads serving the north Atlantic ports object to that 
adjustment. In a proposed report submitted last December, 
by Assistant Director R. V. Pitt of the Commission’s traffic 
bureau and Examiner M. L. Boat, a basis was suggested that 
has evoked vigorous opposition from the southern railroads, 
the southern ports, Mississippi Valley, and other interior inter. 
ests, including Chicago. The basis suggested by the report 
was rates not lower than 75 per cent of the domestic rates 
to — from those points. (See Traffic World, December 21, 
p. 1592.) 

Eastern railroads proposed that New York and New Or. 
leans be placed on a parity of rates for export and import 
purposes to and from Chicago, with a proviso. The proviso 
is that the rates established to and from the southern ports 
be made subject to the official classification and that the rates 
from and to intermediate points be scaled according to per- 
centage as are intermediate points between New York and 
Chicago in official territory. 

In a numerical sense there is little support for the pro- 
posal of Messrs. Pitt and Boat. Hostile exceptions to their 
report have been filed by the Traffic Association of the South 
Atlantic Ports, the Missouri Pacific and its system lines, 
Armour & Company, Institute of American Meat Packers, the 
Mississippi Valley Association; west side lines, such as the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, Southern Pacific Lines of Texas and 
Louisiana, Rock Island, Cotton Belt, Katy, Kansas City South- 
ern and the Frisco,; the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
International Harvester Co., Louisville Board of Trade, Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, Peoria Association of Com- 
merce, Springfield (Ill.) Association of Commerce, Southern 
Traffic League, Florida East Coast, Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Southern Railway system lines, east side lines, such 
as the Louisville & Nashville and [linois Central; the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, the Middle West Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee, the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, American Steel 
& Wire Co., and Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago Heights, 
Ill. 

Exceptions, either favoring the proposed report or merely 
pointing out errors of fact or figures have been filed by the 
Armstrong Cork Co., L. Mundet & Son., United Cork Compan- 
ies, Munson Steamship Line, eastern railroads, Merchants As- 
sociation of New York and Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce, International Har- 
vester Co., Louisville Board of Trade, Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, Peoria Association of Commerce, and the Spring- 
field (Ill.) Association of Commerce in their brief assert that 
the effect of adopting the report of the examiners would be 
to deprive the shippers and receivers in their territory of the 
use of routes through the south Atlantic and Gulf ports and 
force all of the export and import traffic of this interior ter- 
ritory through the north Atlantic ports. They observe that 
the United States has expended millions of dollars in the 
development of waterways from and to the gulf ports, and 
that the port cities have spent many millions more to develop 
their facilities in addition to the millions spent for providing 
ocean service from and to those gulf ports. It is inconceivable, 
say those organizations, that the Congress of the United States 
would appropriate millions of dollars for the development of 
water transportation by one act and then provide by another 
(interstate commerce act) that rates could not be made low 
enough to move the traffic. 

New York, asserts the Merchants’ Association of New York 
and the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, has 10 
objection to southern lines having the same import and export 
rates from and to Chicago as it has, but that it does object 
to the Commission ignoring geographical conditions and giving 
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advantages Where no advantage is to be found in the condi- 
tions of rail transportation. New York does not ask, the asso- 
ciations mentioned further assert, that the Gulf ports be placed 
at any undue rate disadvantage, but that it does protest against 
their being given any unfair advantage. They further said 
that the Commission should not decide this case upon alleged 
disadvantages of ocean carriers over which it had no control, 
the New York organizations declaring that that was the only 
ground advanced in this case in justification for what the 
southern lines asked. They said that rates from Chicago to 
New Orleans lower than Chicago to New York could not be 
justified. They said that unless the Commission was to adopt 
a theory of rate-making which would give to points disadvan- 
tageously located lower rates than points advantageously lo- 
cated for the purposes of equalizing geographical disadvan- 
tages, then it must deny the application of the Mississippi 
Valley Lines to make rates between Chicago and New Orleans, 
lower than applied to and from New York. 

The New York organizations asserted that the adjustment 
put into effect in the period of federal control was the result 
of political pressure. They further declared that the Railroad 
Administration was beset by politicians to do something to 
develop south Atlantic and gulf ports which had made exten- 
sive expenditures for terminal facilities for which little business 
existed, or which could be developed except at the expense of 
other ports. 

Commenting upon the fact that the supposedly great ex- 
pense of terminal services in New York had been brought into 
record in this case, the New York organizations said that if the 
Commission ever undertook to make rates in this country based 
upon the cost of terminal service, it would either have to fix 
the rates to every town and city, based upon cost studies or do 
what every other country that had undertaken to separate 
terminal charges from line haul had done, namely, make the 
terminal charge uniform at all points, irrespective of the cost 
of service. 

The time for filing exceptions to the Pitt and Boat report 
has been postponed several times. The official territory rail- 
roads have had the time for their filing extended to April 14. 
At the time this was written some briefs of exceptions due on 
April 7 had not reached the docket in which briefs were being 
filed. 


OCEAN MAIL TO CANADA 

The Senate commerce committee has favorably reported 
for passage H. R. 9553, to amend the ocean mail provisions of 
the Jones-White act of 1928 so as to permit awards for ocean 
mail contracts to be made to steamship companies operating 
under the American flag between ports of the United States and 
ports of Canada. The measure, passed by the House, has the 
approval of the Shipping Board and the Postmaster General. 


SALE OF HOBOKEN PROPERTY 
A bill (S. 2757) authorizing the Shipping Board to sell its 


- Hoboken (N. J.) pier property has been favorably reported by 


the Senate commerce committee. The bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator Kean, of New Jersey, but was rewritten by the committee. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACT 


Postmaster-General Brown has awarded to the Tampa In- 
terocean Steamship Company, of New Orleans, La, the contract 
for carrying the United States mails by water from Gulf ports 
in the United States to ports in Spain and Portugal. 

The bid of the company was as follows: 


Vessels of class 6, $2.50 per nautical mile; class 5, $4 per mile. 

For service that may be mutually agreed on between the post- 
master general and the contractor: 

Vessels of class 6, $2.50 per nautical mile; class 4, $6; class 3, 
$8; class 2, $10; class 5, $4 


WHITE BILL RECOMMITTED 


The White bill (H. R. 9592), providing for preference for 
purchasers of Shipping Board lines in the matter of ocean mail 
contracts, has been recommitted to the Senate commerce com- 
mittee. The bill, with amendments, was favorably reported by 
the committee. Postmaster-General Brown then asked permis- 
sion to be heard on the amended bill and the bill was therefore 
sent back to the committee. 


SALE OF VESSELS 

Sale of the Eastern Sword to Joseph F. O’Boyle, of New 
York, for the sum of $63,000 was approved by the Shipping 
Board April 9. The vessel is a steamer of 5,532 d. w. t., equipped 
with reciprocating engines and Scotch oil-burning boilers. It 

has been in lay-up at Staten Island since June, 1924. 
_ Bids for the sale of the Contoocook will be received by the 
Shipping Board May 12. The Contoocook is a lake-type steamer 
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of 3,630 d.w.t. equipped with reciprocating engines and Scotch 
coal-burning boilers, and is now in lay-up at New York. 


RECORD YEAR FOR FRENCH PORTS 

The combined activity in all French ports in 1929 exceeded 
all previous records, according to French port statistics for last 
year, transmitted to the Department of Commerce by Trade 
Commissioner Louis Hall, Paris, France. In round numbers, 
the gross tonnage of vessels entering and leaving the thirty- 
seven French ports exceeded 140,000,000 gross tons, an increase 
of 10,000,000 gross tons, or about 7.5 per cent over the cor- 
responding figure for 1928, and 19,000,000 gross tons, or nearly 
16 per cent, over that for 1927. Goods unloaded at French 
ports amounted to 38,500,000 tons, or nearly 7,000,000 tons in 
excess of the tonnage unloaded in either 1928 or 1927. This 
increase was largely due to the unusually large imports of coal 
which were shipped to France by water, a large proportion of 
which was unloaded at Rouen. 


TRAFFIC SURVEY OBSERVATIONS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Following the favorable editorial comment in The Traffic 
World of August 17 last respecting my effort to enlighten ex- 
ecutives of industry through a traffic department survey, a 
deluge of inquiries from all parts of the United States and 
Canada urged me to supply further information on the subject. 
This was followed by an interview with Mr. W. E. Butterbaugh 
in Washington where he was assembling traffic department 
statistics through the Department of Commerce. It is gratifying 
to learn that a book containing the result of his efforts will 
soon be published. Probably no greater service to the traffic 
profession has been presented since the day back in 1902 when 
that other great agency, the traffic club, first came into being. 

The assembly of the diversified information respecting traf- 
fic control will command the attention and respect of industrial 
leaders everywhere. The benefit to the profession and exec- 
utives of industry will not be fully realized, hcewever, unless a 
new perspective is created toward traffic departments by in- 
vested capital. 

It was fourid in some of the surveys I made that traffic 
managers were zealous to have their departments analyzed so 
that the executives might have a greater appreciation and be- 
come better informed of the technical application the work 
entails. I found success was stifled through lack of proper 
equipment and departmental cooperation. In some instances 
there was evidence of timidity in displaying the need and a 
reserve unbecoming the aggressive traffic director. No apology 
is necessary for this profession when contrasted with the other 
economic agencies employed by industry. 

Another reaction obtained in researches made is the tend- 
ency of executives to displace traffic managers with attorneys 
in the development of matters requiring attention and decision 
by state and interstate commerce commissions. This is a func- 
tion of the traffic profession which has been usurped by the legal 
profession, and I think with no advantage to industry. In my 
twenty-five years’ practice before these tribunals, I have been 
convinced of the impression made by those whose current activi- 
ties gave the accumulation of transportation facts necessary. 
The practice is within the range of anyone who is equipped 
adequately to justify the title of traffic manager. Executives 
have too often assumed that greater skill could be applied by 
displacing the traffic manager, and to the experienced this is a 
false premise. The standards of the traffic profession must de- 
mand that their prerogatives be safeguarded, else the respect 
and confidence of the executives will not be enhanced. 

John F. Lent. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 7, 1930. 


HOLIDAY IN RATE INCREASES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The item in The Traffic World of March 22, headed “Holli- 
day in Reductions,” is certainly interesting, but we are tempted 
to say “The nerve of some folks!” It is certainly surprising 
to note that president Albert B. Johnson, of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association, has sent a letter to the presidents of various 
chambers of commerce requesting them to have their boards 
pass resolutions requesting their members to take a holiday 
from railway revénue reductions. I happen to be chairman of 
the transportation committee of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Cham- 
ber of Commerce. When this letter comes before that com- 
mittee the discussion will certainly be interesting. We would 
like very much to have Mr. Johnson on the side lines to hear it. 

The shippers in Virginia have been thinking for the last 
two years that it was.about time the railroads took a holiday 
in rate increases. Ever since January 15, 1928, when the rates, 
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which were the result of the decision in Docket No. 13494, 
became effective, we have been faced with one increase after 
another in both rates and ratings. The railroads have taken 
the offensive and industrial traffic men have been constantly 
on the defensive, but the railroads have received about what 
they have asked for from the Commission. The Commission, 
apparently, in an effort to bring the net returns of the carriers 
up to five and three-quarters per cent, has allowed the carriers 
to put in almost any increased rates requested, but the result 
has been that the rail rates have become prohibitive and the 
traffic has been driven to water and truck lines, thus reducing, 
rather than increasing, the net returns of the railroads. The 
Commission, in attempting to allow the carriers’ rates to pay 
the prescribed five and three-quarters per cent, has apparently 
overlooked the efficient management clause. We do not think 
it is efficient management to make rates which are so prohi- 
bitive that they drive the traffic to other means of transporta- 
tion. This is what has happened. 

To start with, the Commission allowed the carriers to in- 
crease their rates, January 15, 1928, from Virginia Cities to 
zone points in Carolina Territory, even though this adjustment 
was not included, but was specifically excepted from Docket 
No. 13494. The carriers then proceeded to cancel all less car- 
load commodity rates in the South, even though they were noi 
instructed to do so, but were simply permitted to do so in the 
decision in Docket No. 13494. This action caused great friction 
between shippers and carriers in the South. Since that time 
we have been faced with one increase after another. For 
instance, the carriers increased the rating on candy, L. C. L., 
Southern Classification Territory, from third to second class. 
This increase was protested and the Commission suspended 
same, setting the case for hearing, I. & S. Docket No. 3361. 
The hearing was duly held, the carriers taking one and one-half 
hours and the shippers two days to put in their respective 
cases. It was generally commented on at the hearing that the 
carriers had attempted to make no case. They either knew 
that they had the case won before the hearing, or else they 
knew they could make no case. When the decision was handed 
down, the Commission, as usual, allowed the carriers to make 
the increase requested. This is only one of many instances 
with which we have been faced recently. We predict that the 
result will be the same as usual. The traffic will be driven to 
the water and truck lines. 

The general freight agent of one of the trunk line carriers 
recently said to me that, as they had lost practically all of 
their short haul traffic, there was nothing left for them to do 
but to increase the rates on their long haul traffic, in order to 
maintain their revenue. I replied that the more they increased 
these rates the more traffic they would lose. 

Our firm always tries to keep a step ahead of the game. 
When the increased interstate rates between Virginia and North 
Carolina, which were the result of Docket No. 13494, became 
effective, we opened a warehouse in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
for distribution to our Carolina territory, largely by truck. 

We shipped to a great many points from this North Caro- 
lina warehouse, by rail as long as the Carolina intrastate rates 
were reasonable, but when the Commission’s decision in Docket 
No. 16231 was announced, which will increase the level of the 
North Carolina intrastate rates to Scale K2 of Docket No. 13494, 
we immediately made a contract with a large trucking com- 
pany to haul, by truck, to all of the points which up to that time 
we had shipped by rail. 

The decision of the State Corporate Commission of Vir- 
ginia in Docket No. 3102, increases the rate from Norfolk to 
Danville to the same K2 scale, published in Docket No. 13494. 
This increased rate becomes effective May 30,1930. Our traffic 
is now moving, Norfolk to Danville, by rail. Not later than 
May 25, 1930, we will change this and start handling this 
traffic from Carolina to Danville by truck; therefore, by the 
increased rate, the railroad is only losing that much traffic. 

The vicious circle continues. The carriers request the Com- 
mission to grant certain increases. The Commission, with the 
five and three_quarters per cent clause in mind, grants these 
requested increases. The increased rates go into effect. The 
shippers take the traffic from the railroads and give it to other 
carriers, thus reducing the net returns of the railroads, in place 
of giving the desired increase. The railroad traffic officials 
then look for some other item on which they can request in- 
creases and the squirrel in a cage game goes merrily on. We 
are wondering when it will stop. When will the rail carriers 
realize what they are doing and again come together with the 
shippers and make reasonable rates that will move traffic and 
cease their present practice of increasing rates to prohibitive 
levels, which only drives the traffic to other means of trans. 
portation? 

W. B. Jester, General Traffic Manager, 
David Pender Grocery Company. 
Norfolk, Va., April 9, 1930. 
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CIVIL AIR ACCIDENT REPORT 


An increase in the number of miles flown for each accident 
in civil aeronautics in the United States for the last six months 
of 1929 over the same period in the previous year is shown in 
the semi-annual report of aircraft accidents made public by 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 

A total of 78,940,161 miles was flown by civil aircraft in 
the United States between July and December of 1929 in air 
transport and miscellaneous operations, an increase of about 
25,000,000 miles over the same period in 1928. Air transport 
includes those operations in which aircraft carry passengers, 
mail or express on scheduled service over regularly established 
routes, and miscellaneous operations include student instruction, 
experimental, commercial and pleasure flying. : 

In scheduled air transport operations for the last half of | 
1929, the report shows there were 15,940,161 miles flown, and as 
there were 15 fatal accidents, the mileage flown for each fatal 
accident was therefore 1,062,677. In 1928 for the same period, 
there were 6,188,838 miles flown and 7 fatal accidents, which | 
placed the miles per fatal accident at 884120. Continuing its | 
summary of the report, the department said: 


Considering all classes of accidents, including those referred to a 


above as well as all others, the miles flown per accident in scheduled 
air transport operations for the last half of 1929 totaled 209,739 as 
there were 76 accidents. 


dent at 121,350. 
As there was a total of 63,000,000 miles flown in miscellaneous 
operation in the 1929 period, and as there were 168 fatal accidents, 


the miles flown per fatal accident in this class of flying amounted to | 


375,000. In the same period in 1928, the total mileage was 48,000,000, © 
the number of fatal accidents was 123, and the miles flown per fatal © 
accident numbered 390,244. 

_ The total number of all classes of accidents reported in the 1929 © 
six-month period in miscellaneous operations was 848, which brought | 


the miles per accident in miscellaneous operations to 74,292. For |) 
the same period in 1928, the records show 74,883 miles flown per © 


accident in that period. This latter figure is based on a total num- 
ber of accidents for that period of 641. 

Carried out further to take in the total mileage flown in all 
classes of aircraft operations for each fatal accident, the figures 


show there was one fatal accident in the last half of 1929 for every || 
The total number of fatal accidents for this ~ 


431,367 miles flown. 
period was 183, while the total miles flown was nearly 79,000,000, 
as previously set forth. For the corresponding period of 1928, how- © 
ever, the number of fatal accidents in all classes of operations was ~ 
130, and the miles flown were 54,188,838, giving a total mileage per 
fatal accident in all classes of flying of 416,837. Bs 

From the standpoint of mileage flown per accident in all classes © 


of civil aircraft operations and for all classes of accidents through- | 


out the United States for the last half of 1929, the reports show a 
total of 924 accidents, which placed the total mileage per accident 
at 85,433. For the last half of 1928, there were 692 accidents of all 


kinds, and a total mileage of 78,308 per accident for all classes of | 


operation, 

Direct comparisons only have been made between the mileage 
flown and the number of accidents in the last half of 1929 and the 
last half of 1928. This was done because weather conditions during 
the last six months of the calendar year are more favorable for 
flying than during the first six months, and this fact therefore is 
reflected in the totals. 

The aeronautics branch believes that due to the shortage of field 
personnel for carrying on the work, there doubtless were some unre- 
ported accidents in 1928, in which event, the increase in mileage 
flown per accident in 1929 over 1928 would be even greater than 
shown in the report. 

The causes of the accidents are divided into four major classi- 
fications—personnel, power plant failures, airplane failures, and mis- 
cellaneous. There is a fifth category given over to undetermined 
and doubtful causes. ‘ 

The largest percentage. of the accidents was attributed to per- 
sonnel, the total being 55.75 per cent. The next largest cause was 
credited to power plant failures, which amounted to 18.95 per cent. 
Airplane structural failures contributed 11.26 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous, 8.47 per cent. In the miscellaneous class, weather was 
credited with 4.12 per cent; airport and terrain, 2.12 per cent; dark- 
ness, 0.61 per cent, and other causes not falling under the general 
classifications, 1.62 per cent. The percentage of undetermined and 
doubtful causes was 5.57 per cent. 


LOSS IN AIR OPERATION 


The annual report of the Aviation Corporation was mailed 
to stockholders this week by Graham B. Grosvenor, president 
Current assets were shown as $23,250,227.33, giving a ratio to 
current liabilities of 14 to 1. Net working capital amounted 
to $21,593,381.58. 

The consolidated statement of profit and loss shows losses 
for the period, March 1, 1929, to December 31, 1929, including 
operating results of subsidiaries from date of acquisition (June 
30, 1929) of $696,727.22, before proportion of losses of controlled 
companies and provision for special losses and expenses of $747, 
094.95. Including these extraordinary charges, the loss for the 
period ending December 31, 1929, was $1,443,822.17. 

A substantial part of this loss arose from the transporta 
tion of passengers operating over more than 7,000 miles of 
airways, it is stated. The planes of the Aviation Corporation are 
now flying more than 20,000 miles daily, serving 57 cities in the 
United States and 2 in Canada. Eleven of the 25 domestic aif 
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mail routes and 1 foreign air mail route are operated under 
contract with the government by subsidiaries of the corporation. 

Stressing the importance to the industry of consideration 
py Congress this session of pending legislation which has the 


approval of the Postmaster Geneal, as well as of the air mail 
operators, the report says: 


A substantial part of the loss arose from the transportation of 
passeners. It is hoped that the government, in line with its policy 
of developing commercial aviation, will soon enable the post office 
department through the Watres air mail bill now before Congress to 
arrange not only a more satisfactory basis of compensation for carry- 
ing air mail but also a plan by which passenger airlines will carry 
mail and receive compensation therefrom which, combined with the 
passenger revenues, will allow these airlines to continue operations 
without the large losses of the past year. 


GASOLINE USED BY AIRPLANES 


Gasoline consumed by aircraft engaged in civil and com- 
mercial aeronautical operations in the four-year period 1926- 
1929 is estimated at 38,811,954 gallons by the aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce. The estimates, by years, fol- 
low: 1926, approximately 3,300,000 gallons; 1927, 5,060,00C gal- 
lons; 1928, 9,900,000 gallons, and 1929, 20,576,468 gallons. 


AIR MAIL TO S. A. 


A seven-day air mail service between New York City and 
and Buenos Aires and Montevideo, South America, will be 
started April 26, according to Assistant Postmaster-General W. 
Irving Glover, in charge of the air mail service. At present it 
takes an air mail letter mailed in New York eleven days to 
reach either of these South American cities. The establishment 
of night flying from New York to Miami, as well as an entire 
day saved in service through the Panama Canal, have been 
the means of cutting down the time between New York and 
the South American cities by four days. 

This fast air mail service is to be put into effect by the 
Pan-American Airways system, which already has the contract 
for carrying the U. S. mails to Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ican cities, especially those on the western coast. 

The new service is expected to result in increased postal 
business, both to the United States and to those countries which 
will be on the route operated by this concern. It is expected 
that banks, business and commercial houses in this country 
will find it to their interests to use the air mail between New 
York, Central and South America to a much more liberal extent 
than heretofore. 

The present air mail rate from New York and other cities 
in the United States to Buenos Aires and Montevideo is 55 
cents for each half ounce or fraction. To the other countries 
in which the Pan-American Airways operates the rate varies 
according to the distance from points in the United States. 


AIRPORT RATING ISSUED TO DENVER 


The municipal airport at Denver, Colo., has been issued the 
second rating under the airport rating regulations of the aero- 
nautics branch, Department of Commerce. according to Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

The rating issued to the Denver airport is an A-1-A, the 
highest under the airport rating regulations. The airport at 
Denver is owned and operated by the city and county of Denver. 
The first rating, an A-1-A, was issued to the municipal airport 
at Pontiac, Mich., on February 11 of this year. 


AIR MAIL COMPETITIVE BIDS 


Argument in support of requirement that there be competi- 
tive bidding for air mail contracts is contained in a letter sent 
by Comptroller General McCarl to Representative Hogg, of In- 
diana, who asked for McCarl’s opinion as to a section in the 
air mail compensation bill (H. R. 9500) authorizing the Post- 
master General to award air mail contracts without competitive 
bidding. McCar! said it was contrary to the principles of Amer- 
ican government that legislative control over public funds, as 
contemplated by the bill in question, be surrendered to the 
agent or agency that was to spend it. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR-RAIL SERVICE 


Extension of combined air-rail services to all European 
nations has been proposed by the Deutsche Luft Hansa at the 
meetings of the International Railway Union at Berlin and Nice, 
according to a report received in the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner A. Douglas Cook at Berlin. 
: If this arrangement is ratified by the Union, passengers may 
, _— their air journey and continue by rail, or vice versa, in 
© countries represented by the International Railway Union. 
t will be possible to exchange a ticket of one of the air traffic 
gem of the International Air Traffic Association for a 
— railway ticket at all European railway stations. The 
allway companies have declared they are prepared to give out 
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tickets without payment in exchange for air tickets not only 
for the terminal station of the proposed flight, but also—should 
the passenger decide to change his plans—for any one place 
in Europe. At present the air traffic companies must, in addi- 
tion to the ticket, fill out a special form and hand it to the 
railway official at the counter. 

It is also planned that the still more important agreement 
between the Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft (Germany Rail- 
way Company) and the Deutsche Luft Hansa covering the 
transshipment of goods from an airplane to the train or vice 
versa without filling out new bills of lading or other formalities 
be accepted internationally 


CHICAGO TO COAST BY AIR 


Chicago, for the first time, will have direct tri-motored 
passenger plane service to the Pacific coast, starting in May, 
when Boeing System will inaugurate a night and day twenty- 
hour schedule between the Municipal Airport and San Fran- 
cisco, it is announced. The Boeing System, which has been 
flying mail and passengers over the transcontinental route and 
has flown 9,000,000 miles, has been planning this service for 
months and making substantial experNitures in new equipment, 
depots and ground-floor ticket offices. 

Planes will arrive and depart from Chicago on a schedule 
that will permit business men, living in cities as distant as 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, to travel to and from the Pacific coast with the 
loss of only one business day, through overnight train, or con- 
necting plane, ‘services at Chicago, it is stated. 

Westbound on the new service, the traveler will have break- 
fast at Chicago, luncheon in Omaha, dinner at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
midnight supper at Salt Lake City and breakfast in San Fran- 
cisco. Eastbound from San Francisco the departure will be at 
8 p. m. Important rail connections will be made at Chicago, 
Omaha, Cheyenne and Salt Lake. 


TESTS OF AIRCRAFT 


The Department of Commerce no longer will make it man- 
datory for builders of light aircraft seeking approved type cer- 
tificates to subject these craft to prescribed spin tests, under an 
amendment to the airworthiness requirements of the air com- 
merce regulations announced by Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“Although the Department of Commerce has removed the 
mandatory clause for specified spin tests,” Mr. Young explained. 
“it reserves the right to order a demonstration of spinning char- 
acteristics of light aircraft when in the opinion of the depart- 
ment such a demonstration is warranted.” 


OHIO VALLEY BOARD 


The twenty-fifth regular meeting of the Ohio Valley Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board will be held at the Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, O., 9 a. m., April 23. George D. Crabbs, president, Philip 
Carey Company, Cincinnati, and vice-president, Cincinnati Union 
Terminal Company, is general chairman of the Cincinnati com- 
mittee. H. A. Worcester, vice-president, C. C, C. & St. L., Cin- 
cinnati, and president of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Com- 
pany, is chairman of the railroad committee. 

As previously announced, the date of the meeting was set 
back so it could be held in connection with the eighth annual 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, April 24 
and 25. Members are invited to attend both conventions. 

It is expected that the meeting April 23 will be the largest 
ever held by the board and “probably the largest advisory board 
meeting ever held in the United States,” the announcement 
states. It will be opened by an address of welcome by Russell 
Wilson, mayor of Cincinnati. Paul C. Hodges, vice-president, 
Marble Cliff Quarries Company, Columbus, O., newly elected 
general chairman of the board, will, in addition to presiding 
over the meeting, deliver a short address on “Transportation.” 

Reports will be rendered by approximately twenty-five com- 
modity committee chairmen, giving in detail requirements for 
railroad transportation in the next ninety days as well as ship- 
ments in the first quarter of 1930. Representatives of the rail- 
roads serving the territory will report on operating conditions, 
condition and supply of equiprhent and authorized expenditures 
for various improvements. 

Immediately following these reports, there will be an ad- 
dress, “The Trend of Business Conditions,” by Dr. Spurgeon 
Bell, director of the bureau of business research, College of 
Commerce and Administration, Ohio State University. 

Remarks regarding transportation conditions throughout the 
United States will be made by H. G. Taylor, manager, public 
relations section, car service division, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., and W. G. McGarry, manager, open- 
top section, car service division, Washington. 
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A RAILROAD must be 


more than Steel and Stone 


N EW equipment, new roadbed, classification yards and terminals, millions of 
dollars expended for continual improvements do not alone make a railroad. These 


are the elements of a strong foundation—the railroad itself must be a greater thing. 


It is a spirit of unity invested in 20,000 faithful employees that has renewed the 
Boston and Maine. It is their loyal hands and hearts, and cooperation, ably di- 
rected, that has played a part equal to any in rebuilding the tradition of Yankee 
progress ...and it is through their help that a railroad has been re-established 
in New England that ranks among the finest in the world. 


This year the new Boston and Maine reaches its 100th birthday. 
A campaign has been inaugurated to “get more business in 1930.” 
Not only regular sales representatives but every employee has 
wholeheartedly joined hands in this movement. “Minute Man 


Service” is the motto. 


And so we say...A railroad must be more than steel and stone. 


This one is. 


ONE OF THE 20,000 
Artuur H. WAGNER, engineman on 
the “ Pathfinder,” one of the Boston 
and Maine’s fast freights from the 
Hudson River to Boston. 





High spotsof the New Boston 
and Maine shown on the op- 
posite page—an up-to-date 
railroad with highway and 
ocean commerce auxiliaries. 
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Changes in Transportation, Production and 
Marketing 


Third of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production and Marketing 
by Professor L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago 


between transportation, production, and marketing 

was developed by showing how changes in transporta- 
tion in the nineteenth century conditioned changes in 
the other two activities in the same period. It is, per- 
haps, more vital to contemporary time to study recent 
developments in these activities with a view to learning 
how present day changes in transport condition market- 
ing and production. The task is rather more difficult, 
because the changes are too close in point of time to 
permit a clear discernment of the trend. Like an alluvial 
river, the current sets now to one side and now to the 
other, now eating away the bank on this side, and now 
building up the farther shore, or shoaling here and eddy- 
ing into a back-water there, until the perplexed observer 
may scarcely decide where the main channel lies. 

And one cautionary statement concerning the word 
“effect” may be indulged. Suppose someone remarks that 
the automobile is a cause of wider retail markets, or, 
conversely, that one effect of the introduction of the auto- 
mobile is that consumers frequently buy from more dis- 
tant sources than they did before the advent of this 
instrumentality. Now, in the strict sense of the term, 
it ean hardly be said that the automobile “caused” this 
to happen. Probably desires of purchasers to obtain a 
better choice of stock, plus the fact that such varieties 
were chiefly encountered in the larger places, induced 
or caused the purchase to be made from more distant 
sources. The automobile enabled the customer to gratify 
this desire more frequently ; in other words, it became a 
conditioning factor in the widening of the retail market 
area. It is only too clear in economic discussions that 
effects become causes, and vice versa, and that a given 
effect is seldom the result of a single so-called cause, but 
rather of a plurality of causes. Therefore, in attempting 
to correlate changes in these factors, it will be preferable 
to think of transportation more as a conditioning factor 
without which the given change in marketing or produc- 
tion might not have taken place, but which alone would 
not have been sufficient to effect the change. 


Recent Transportation Changes 


T the preceding article of this series, the relationship 


Suppose one were asked to name the most important 
changes in transportation that have taken place in the 
United States in the last fifteen years. The answer 
would, of course, depend on the viewpoint assumed. 
Thus, in the Survey of Recent Economic Changes in the 
United States since the World War, begun in 1928, 
answers were given by a railroad specialist and a steam- 
ship man. For the railways, Professor Cunningham' 
dwelt on the improvements in physical facilities, changes 
in financial structure, changes in the volume of traffic, 
motor vehicle competition for the railroads, changes in 
freight rates, relations between managements and labor 
forces, changes in operating efficiency, changes in net 
income, developments under the transportation act of 
1920, and betterment of the service. E. S. Gregg’ 
emphasized the surplus in ocean tonnage that has pre- 


4Recent Economic Changes, Volume 1, Chapter 4, Part I. 
2Ibid., Volume 1, Chapter 4, Part II. 


vailed since the war and the low level of ocean freight 
rates, the increase in the merchant fleet registered under 
the American flag, the efforts of the U. S. Shipping Board 
to liquidate government ownership and operations of 
such transport equipment, and the growth of intercoastal 
water transport via the Panama Canal. 

Now, it is obvious that these writers were viewing 
the changes in transportation primarily from the point 
of view of the carriers themselves. In the present inquiry, 
interest centers chiefly on those changes in transporta- 
tion that possess marked significance for production and 
marketing. The steamship and railway in the nineteenth 
century virtually revolutionized economic life through 
the impulse they contributed to the relocation of pro- 
duction and marketing activities and their influence in 
reducing the cost of distribution. The recent changes in 
transportation selected for emphasis, then, would be 
those that have been influential or which seem likely to 
exert considerable influence in the future on the present 
locations of marketing and production, or that may tend 
to reduce substantially the cost of distribution. 

Approaching the question from this angle, five 
changes in transportation appear worthy of considerable 
attention: (1) The improvement in railway transporta- 
tion service since 1920, manifested in increased speed of 
trains and elimination of the causes of delay, in the great 
improvement effected in dependability of this form of 
transport (on time performance, improved car supply 
condition), and in the large reduction of claims for loss 
and/or damage to goods in transit, has long been a 
familiar theme and requires no statistical verification 
here. The declining price level, of course, accounts, in 
part, for the claims betterment, but, after allowing for 
this factor, the record is truly remarkable. It is unnec- 
essary here to assess the responsibility for the gain as 
between shipper and carrier; both have co-operated to 
produce it. 

(2) Changes in railroad freight rates likewise have 
been significant. First, horizontal increases took place: 
the freight rate levels, however, lagged behind the rising 
price level until 1920. Since then the freight rate levels 
have sagged downward, until today they approximate 
the general price level. The ton-mile revenue is used to 
indicate the freight rate levels. Since the changes in 
the character of goods hauled and the average length of 
haul have not been extreme in recent years, this index 
is probably suitable for the purpose. Thus, in the three 
years, 1926-1928 inclusive, the index of the price level as 
computed from wholesale prices by the Bureau of Labor 
Statitics varied between 149 and 154 as a yearly average, 
based on 1914 as 100. In the same three years the average 
ton-mile freight revenue remained practically stationary, 
represented by an index number of 148.5 as compared 
with the 1914 unit as 100. The evidence indicates, how- 
ever, that, since 1920, the level of freight rates on farm 
products has remained somewhat above the index of farm 
product prices, though it should also be recognized that 
between 1916 and 1920 the level of freight rates was far 
below the level of prices for farm products. 

Secondly, it is also clear that under Commission 
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regulation, both class and commodity rates have tended strongly 
in the direction of mileage scales in the last ten years or so. 
The making of freight rates is becoming a matter of mechanics; 
it is said that rate-making formulas are replacing judgment 
concerning the proper rate to develop traffic; traffic men com- 
plain of frozen rate structures. Thus R. N. Collyer,’ discussing 
the trends in rate making, declares: 


The outstanding characteristic of these great rate adjustments is 
the provision of mileage scales, for direct station to station applica- 
tion or as determinative of the rates to be applied between groups 
where groups are sanctioned. 


The adoption of mileage class rates for C. F. A. and New 
England territories in 1917 has been followed by similar scales 
in the southeast and southwest, intraterritorially, and inter- 
territorially as well, and with proposals for such a system in 
Western Trunk Line, Trunk Line, and percentage structures 
as well. The growing tendency in this direction is seen from 
the following tabulation of the number of decisions handed 
down by the Commission, from 1910 to 1928, in which mileage 
scales were ordered into effect: 


Mileage Scales Established or Sanctioned by the Interstate Commerce 
c ; 


ommission, Inclusive* 


Between 1910 and 1928, 





‘For the selection of cases from which the above tabulation is 
made, I am indebted to Mr. Heinroch Rocholl, a graduate student of 
the University of Chicago, who carefully combed the reports of the 
Commission from 1910 to date and selected the cases in which the 
Commission approved mileage scales. The reader may be interested 
in the following commodity classification of the data. nly those with 
five cases or more are enumerated: 


Fertilizer, including animal manures, and acids................+.. 16 
Logs, pulpwood, fuel wood, tanbark, lumber..............0seseeeees 17 
Live stock, fresh meats and packing house products.............. 17 
Stone, sand, slag, gravel and granite...........cecceeeccecccecceees 14 
Sa cae e cist WOSd bs VeR ek es sede ROOT enenEeeeee 15 
sod ca hed anees Veen ere Chasis eneeeeds ae@wnar 13 
NL 50:06: 0:0.00 60:00:06.0 10 
REE TTT OO TR re OE CTT ree Tee 9 






Fruits and vegetables 9 
Cottonseed, cottonseed oil, cottonseed cake, linseed oil. 9 
ee rere rer ee 7 
I ns s0.4 a:55029.05 46.6 +4s nda SNb Dae S aCe eS EAOSS REIN CS 7 
es 5 oa8dknien «eu lnasiacbatowbesanesechen essen 7 
nooo cg a Soa didae sk ns nied ange stWanwinke sh eeweuaenedeeee 6 
SC COGN asc eG kde Sa8 os sa ddide bWCACSMENA wOdENSRE ORES EASES ECE AS 6 
_____ ESSA SE ge Si eee reer meme yee ne on a pan yee eee ree eS 6 


Water Transportation 


(3) Domestic water transport has realized an appreciable 
revival, of which the intercoastal traffic through the Panama 
Canal is, doubtless, the most important. Mississippi River 
traffic is increasing and the governmental policy, apparently, is 
to force a further growth of water transportation. 

(4) The rapid extension of highway transport, both freight 
and passenger, and of highway improvement, under the influ- 
ence of the automobile, is, doubtless, the most significant 
transportation development within the United States in the 
present century. 

Material Handling 


(5) Though it would probably be overlooked, it seems that 
developments in material handling in the last ten years have 
been so pronounced as to warrant assignment to a position of 
major importance. The application of machinery to the handling 
of commodities is not new, but the widespread application of 
these methods and the recognition of the importance of this 
element in the cost of production and distribution is  note- 
Worthy. It has not been confined to the factory, but has ex- 
tended to warehouse and loading docks. The adoption of some 
of these devices to reduce handling cost not only for shipper, 
but also for other intermediaries in the course of distribution, 
represents one of the clearest cases of coordination in trans- 
portation. That it holds out the hope of considerable savings 
in the expense of distribution seems to be conceded by all 
thoughtful students of the problem. 

Some may be disposed to question the omission of com- 
mercial air expansion and the revival of the American merchant 
marine from the list of the five most important developments. 
The airplane has arrived and its usefulness is growing, yet 
commercial aviation in the United States is hardly three years 
old; its effect on the general structure of production and mar- 
keting, or even on commercial practice, must be negligible, at 


—— 


*From an address before the Traffic Club of New York, Sept. 24/29. 
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least in comparison with the influence exerted by the changes 
named above. It is possible that the airplane may find its sphere 
of usefulness without effecting any radical changes. Future 
years, possibly, may show that steamship and railway made 
the largest changes; that highway transport effected some 
changes within the structure erected on railway and waterway; 
that the net influence of the airplane was smaller still. But 
future years must answer that question; prediction would be 
extremely hazardous, in view of the failure of so many prophe- 
sies associated with the older agencies of transport. An Amer- 
ican merchant marine may be significant from the political 
point of view, but it simply transfers patronage from foreign 
shipping to domestic shipping. That fact alone would not pos- 
sess large significance from the point of view chosen in this 
discussion—namely, the realized or probable effects of transport 
changes on production and marketing. 


Recent Changes in Marketing 


Having prepared a list of outstanding transportation de- 
velopments, consideration should be given to the most impor- 
tant marketing changes in the last few years. In the Survey 
of Recent Economic Changes in the United States, Professor 
Copeland’ attempts to show what has been happening in the 
field of marketing. (1) He finds that important changes in 
demand have taken place since the war, arising out of new 
products, changes in consumer taste in purchasing power, and 
in the “tempo” of living. ‘He mentions the radio, airplanes, 
automobiles, heating equipment, electrical appliances, and 
changes in textiles. (2) “The major change in buying habits 
has resulted in widening retail trading areas, particularly in 
the rural sections of the United States.” (3) Hand-to-mouth 
buying is mentioned as a third important change in market 
practices. (4) Noteworthy changes have occurred in the chan- 
nels of distribution, of which the rapid growth of chain stores 
appears to be the most impressive. Department stores have 
expanded more slowly than the chains. General mail order 
houses themselves have entered the chain store field and in 
some lines the position of the wholesaler seems to be becoming 
weaker than formerly. (5) The growth of cooperative market- 
ing, especially of farm products, the volume of installment sell- 
ing and advertising also occasion some comment. The list may 
be accepted as a fair statement of the outstanding changes in 
this field of effort. 


Recent Changes in Production 


To state briefly the changes in manufacturing in the last 
fifteen years is not easy, but it is probable that the following 
would be mentioned by most observers: (1) Changes in the 
importance of industries, due, of course, to new products and 
changes in consumption. The automobile, radio, and airplane, 
of course, figure prominently here. (2) Changes in the physical 
quantities of goods produced. (3) Changes in the cost of pro- 
ducing commodities. (4) Changes in the relative amounts of 
capital and labor used, especially the growing amount of power 
in proportion to labor. (5) Changes in the technical processes 
of production and materials used. (6) Changes in labor policies 
of employers, such as emphasis on desirability of high wages 
and low turnover. (7) The development of a group of related 
ideas that may be grouped under the term “scientific manage- 
ment,” especially the idea of research in place of “rule-of- 
thumb” or traditional management. (8) Noteworthy would be 
the progress toward standardization and simplification of prod- 
ucts and processes. (9) Ideas concerning plant layout and build- 
ing accommodations to industry have undergone considerable 
revision. (10) The policies concerning the administraticn of 
materials and handling of them have witnessed a radical change. 
(11) Changes in the scale of production and control through 
mergers would receive mention. (12) Among the more impor- 
tant methods of management would appear the adoption of 
budgetary practice, especially a fairly rapid adoption of the idea 
for coordinating different activities. (13) Changes have taken 
place in the localization of industry. 

Obviously, it is difficult to segregate production changes 
from marketing changes. Often a given change has both a 
production and marketing significance. Furthermore, it is evi- 
dent that many of these changes in factory methods have not 
been confined to the factory, but are encountered in marketing 
and finance as well. This would be true of labor policies, sci- 
entific management, and standardization. It is hardly necessary 
to discuss each of these changes, for many of them sustain little 
direct relation to transport changes. Developments in internal 
transport, of coursé, apply both to production and marketing. 
Of the production changes named above, localization is, doubt- 
less, the most significant from the present point of view. 

The term, “decentralization of industry,” has been much 
in evidence in recent years. There appears to be a distinct 
impression that the rate of decentralization has been increasing. 


‘Recent Economic Changes, Volume 1, Chapter 5. 
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Some discrimination is needed at this point. When the ex- 
pression is used, it may mean that less regional concentration 
of production prevails than formerly existed—for instance, that 
New England produces a smaller proportion of the manufac- 
tured goods of the country today than it did a few years ago. 
Again, it may mean that a given product was formerly con- 
centrated in a single city or restricted area, and now that the 
production of that single product is encountered elsewhere as 
well. Once more, it may mean that less concentration of pro- 
duction is found in the large cities and that a-larger proportion 
of the total is found in the smaller cities. Or, finally, it may 
mean that less concentration of industry is found within the 
central district of a city and that more is found on the out- 
skirts than formerly. 
Relocation 


The process of decentralization is relocation. This may 
mean that a given industrial plant simply moves elsewhere; 
or it may mean that, instead of expanding production at the 
original plant, branches are established elsewhere—relocation 
of expanding productive power rather than relocation of the 
original plant; or it may mean that the growth of new indus- 
trial establishments is encountered in regions different from 
the area of production formerly prevailing. The first named 
method is probably the least frequently encountered. A study 
of relocation by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company from 
data contributed by 2,084 communities 
and Canada for the years 1926 and 1927 summed up the situa- 
tion thus: These 2,084 communities gained some 10,000 plants 
in those years; relocations accounted for 9.4 per cent; branches 
for 8.8 per cent; new industries for 81.8 per cent. These same 
localities lost 5,903 plants, of which 18 per cent moved away 
and 82 per cent went out of business. 

The facts concerning relocation, as yet, appear not to be 
well known. That shifting takes place is evident, but whether 
the rate of shifting has been greater recently than in former 
years is not known. Attention to the subject has been evident 
in business literature and it may be that the pressure of com- 
petition and increasing attention to every element of cost is 
actually effecting more changes than periods of large profits 
required. The impression certainly prevails that certain re- 
gions of the country—notably the southeast and the Pacific 
coast—are gaining manufactures more rapidly than the rest of 
the country; that smaller cities are gaining production indus- 
tries at the expense of the larger cities; and that, within the 
large cities, industry grows faster on the circumference than 
at the center. 

Thus, Dr. Julius Klein remarks:* “The south and the west— 
those are the two sections of our country which, more than any 
others, are experiencing this transformation and swift material 
rise.” There is evidence that, prima facie, at least, seems to 
sustain these conclusions. In Recent Economic Changes, Wil- 
lard L. Thorp shows that, in number of establishments, the 
south and the Pacific coast increased between 1914 and 1925 
considerably faster than the rest of the country.’ and that, in 
terms of labor population, between 1919 and 1925,' cities under 
100,000 population generally lost a smaller percentage or gained 
a higher percentage of wage earners than did cities above that 
population. He concludes from various statistical studies that 
there is a definite trend toward a more equal distribution of 
manufacturing, toward smaller cities, and toward a breaking 
down of local concentration in the historical centers of specific 
industries. The New York Regional Plan Commission has 
studied the movement of industries to new locations within that 
metropolitan area. 

It remains now to correlate the changes in transportation 
with those in production and marketing. Three transport 
changes are outstanding—rehabilitation of railroad service; re- 
vival of highway transport; changes in freight rates, together 
with the Panama Canal. How these tend to affect production 
and marketing will be the subject of the next two articles. 


‘Reported in the United States Daily, February 26, 1930. 
7Recent Economic Changes, Volume 1, Page 208. 
8SIbid., Page 211. 


LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAY 


Adoption of the Illinois waterway as a federal waterway 
project to the end that there may be a federal waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River and thence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, has been recommended by Major General Brown, 
chief of engineers of the army, in a communication sent to 
Chairman Johnson, of the Senate commerce committee. 

The link in the lakes-to-gulf waterway known as the IIli- 
nois waterway has been under construction by the state of 
Illinois. The state has spent $15,500,000. on the waterway and 
the work is now about 75 per cent completed. The total cost, 
according to the report to Chairman Johnson, will be in excess 
of $20,000,000, the amount available for cost of construction. 
For that reason, according to the report, it is desired that the 
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United States take over and complete the waterway. The chief 
of engineers favors a channel 9 feet deep. The cost to the 
federal government, if the project is adopted, will be around 
$7,500,000 with $223,000 annually for maintenance. 

The House committee on rivers and harbors has adopted 
the report of Major General Brown, chief of engineers, for the 
taking over of the Illinois waterway as a federal project. The 
committee adopted a proviso to the effect that diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan for the waterway be as small as 
possible and that the waterway be constructed with that end 
in view. 


U. S. BARGE OPERATING RESULTS 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, the government’s barge 
line agency, in 1929, had a net loss of $354,048.46, according to 
the report of the financial condition of the corporation sub. 
mitted by Guy Bartley, secretary-treasurer, included in the 
annual report of Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman and 
executive of the corporation, to the Secretary of War, made 
public by the War Department April 8. 


“The net loss for the year,” said Mr. Bartley, “was after 
absorbing expenses of the Washington office, losses on equip- 
ment retired from service, and net losses from operation of 
transportation facilities on the upper Mississippi and Warrior 
divisions.” 

The net loss reported for the upper Mississippi division 
operations was $319,945.54, and for the Warrior division, $152, 
446.56, making a total of $472,392.10. 

The lower Mississippi division had a net income from op- 
erations of $362,663.17, and the Warrior River Terminal Com- 
pany, the subsidiary rail line of the corporation, had a net 
income of $1,434.53, according to the report. The total net loss 
from operations was stated as $108,294.40. Added to that were 
$306,065.81 for loss on property and equipment retired and 
$60,394.01 for expenses of the Washington office, making a total 
of $474,754.22. From the latter total $119,386.94 for interest 
earned on bank deposits, notes, etc., and $1,318.82 for adjust- 
ments applicable to prior periods, were deducted, making the 
total net loss for the year, $354,048.46. 

“This office has been advised,” said Mr. Bartley, “by the 
comptroller of the corporation that the total savings to the 
public on tonnage transported by the Mississippi-Warrior service 
during 1929 amounted to $2,600,000.” 

Major General Ashburn said in his report that there should 
be no concern because the government barge line did not carry’ 
as much is 1929 as it did in 1928, the total tonnage having been 
2,114,470 tons in 1929, a decrease of 131.379 tons as compared 
with 1928, and added: 





We have constantly borne in mind the fact that the primary object 

of the corporation is the demonstration to private capital and the 
public that through coordination, cooperation, and supplementation of 
all forms of transportation, there will result a cheaper form of trans- 
portation, available to all the citizens of the United States, and better 
than that offered to all the people by any single form, with a resultant 
living revenue to the participating carriers. 
_ _We have encouraged and assisted every form of water transporta- 
tion, even that in direct opposition to our own operations, because it 
has been realized that, although the governmental corporation would 
lose freight carried by its water competitors, it has, nevertheless, been 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was created, namely, the promotion, 
encouragement and development of water transportation by the ex- 
penditure of private capital in the construction and operation of 
independent fleets. We may lose more and more freight as private 
competition increases, but if the time should come that the govern- 
ment barges ride high and dry on the rivers, with empty holds, and 
their crews look at privately owned tows pushing through the stream, 
laden until their decks are awash, then the government’s final suc- 
cess in business will be written when it is driven out of business. 
We can sell our towboats and barges for a song and rest on our 
laurels, because we will have rehabilitated water transportation. 


Establishment of Independent Carriers 


_ .The American Barge Line Co., formed by a consolidation of the 
Kelly Barge Line Co. and the Inland Waterways Co., each of which 
companies was enormously aided by our experience and advice and 
facilities, has become a real factor as a common carrier, operating 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans. During 1929 it carried hundreds of 
thousands of tons of freight on the Mississippi. It uses the terminal 
facilities created through the efforts of this corporation. 

_The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. has created a fleet of boats 
which it will operate as a common carrier between Cincinnati and 
New Orleans. The service will open in the spring of 1930 and will 
use our terminal facilities on the Mississippi. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has completed, owns, 
and operates its own fleet between Birmingport, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Galveston and Houston. It transports its freight to the river bank 
over our Warrior River Terminal facilities. : 

The Standard Oil Co., Jones & Laughlin, Carnegie, and the United 
States Steel Corporation own and operate their own fleets on the Ohio 
and (or) the Mississippi River. The American Steel & Wire, Pitts- 
burgh Steel, Weirton Steel, Wheeling Steel. McKeesport Tin Plate, 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube has lately been using the rivers.. 

Local carriers by water of less importance have begun to reappear 
on our system. 

Each of these carries freight that formerly did not move by water, 
or if it did move, was carried by the facilities of the corporation. 


1929 Operations 
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jucrative law practice and business career to accept a position as my 
chief assistant in 1926, at my earnest solicitation, says: 

“— regard the year just past as, more than any other since I 
joined your organization in 1926, showing progress and the overcom- 
ng of difficulties. There have been times when things looked_dis- 
couraging at least for the annual record. The Mississippi River 
afforded us less water during the late summer and fall than has been 
experienced for many years, yet we managed to continue a fairly 
successful operation on our trunk line. On the upper Mississippi poor 
channel conditions, existed, and to make matters worse, the dam 
petween St. Paul and Minneapolis went out in August imprisoning a 
number of our boats in the Minneapolis Harbor and rendering opera- 
tion above St. Paul impossible for the balance of the season and for 
most of the present year. On the Warrier River we experienced the 
createst flood that has afflicted that channel. The export grain situa- 
tion became so critical that the carriers, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, split their rates to seaboard so that the little export grain that 
we carried was at such a low rate as to be nonremunerative. Such 
grain as moved to New Orleans in our boats found the elevators con- 
sested and it was with difficulty that we cleared our bottoms. The 
Missouri-Pacific inaugurated very low rates on both grain southbound 
and bauxite ore northbound as the result of which we have been 
compelled to lower our grain rates and have lost most of the ore 
movement north from New Orleans, at least temporarily. Refiners 
adopted methods designed to force sugar shipments off our line. 

“T recount these discouraging occurrences because they have only 

served to demonstrate the permanency of our water carrier as an 
institution.” 
" After ten years’ experience in the endeavor to carry into effect 
the policy of Congress it has become axiomatic that whatever can 
happen to deter the full fruition of the rehabilitation of our water- 
ways Will happen. 

A mere recital of the untoward events attending the operations 
for 1929 will demonstrate how truthful is this axiom. It also demon- 
strates that real successful navigation requires completed water 
‘ight of ways,” as shall be emphasized later. The difficulties en- 
countered are herein detailed, in order that you and the public may 
have a full picture, frankly drawn, although it is suspected that those 
who oppose development of our project will seize with avidity upon 
these details in an endeavor to discourage use of water transport. 


General Ashburn then enumerated other difficulties faced 
by the corporation in‘1929, including the suits brought against 
it by “one E. F. Goltra” for $10,000,000 damages claimed as 
a result of the return to the government of boats formerly in 
Goltra’s possession under a lease. These suits are now pending 
in the courts in Washington and St. Louis. Continuing, General 
Ashburn said: 


Warehousemen’s Association 
The Warehousemen’s Association, through the efforts of a single 
individual, has propagandized Congress and the public in an endeavor 
to create the impression that the practices of this corporation re 
“storage in transit’? are harmful to the warehousemen and the rail- 
rads. This is a matter which is properly justiceable by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and an effort on the part of the rail- 
roads to have the tariffs authorizing it suspended, was refused by 
the Commission. . 
Bauxite Ore 
We have been attacked on one side for losing the carriage of 
bauxite ore, and on the other accused of carrying it at less than cost, 
paying into the coffers of the aluminum trust a dollar a ton of the 
taxpayers’ money for the privilege of carrying it. 


Grain 


We have been blamed for not carrying grain promptly, and con- 
demned for holding it in barges at New Orleans, because all the 
elevators were full, there were no ships to load it, and no export 
demand for it. 

All of these, and other sporadic criticisms, we have accepted as 
part of the day’s work, and have kept steadily to the purpose of car- 
tying into effect the mandate of Congress. The unfaltering support 
of the Secretary of War and of Congress alone would have kept the 
morale of the organization superb, but when to this there was added 
the high moral support contained in the public utterances of the 
President of the United States, one can have no hesitancy in assuring 
you", as governor of this corporation, of the unswerving loyalty of 
its rank and file, and of their devotion to the ideal of actually creating 
4 coordinate, cooperative, and supplementary system of transporta- 
ton consisting of rail, water, motor and air facilities, which shall be 
a than any single one, and mutually satisfactory to participating 
carriers, 


General Ashburn set forth at length arguments he said had 
been made against the waterway policy of the United States 
and his replies thereto. 

The corporation in 1929, according to the report, had total 
operating revenues of $6,707,575.57, and total operating expenses 
of $6,326,821.03. 


NEW PACIFIC COAST RATES 


_ Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, by the act of the Mississippi- 
arrior Service, will have lower rates on many gommodities 
0 all Pacific coast ports on April 22. The government barge 
line has filed a tariff, its 32-B, I. C. C. 198, establishing rail- 
barge-Panama Canal rates from points in the states mentioned 
o the west coast from four and a half to seven cents a hun- 
dred pounds less than the present Illinois Central-Panama 
Canal rates. The tariff filed by the barge line shows the 
lllinois Central and the Redwood Line as participants in the 
lew line of charges. 

The new rates are expected to stimulate shipments from 
the middle west to the Pacific coast because they are lower 
ann the rail-canal rates established more than a year ago 
Yy the Illinois Central and Redwood Line, which was done 
against the protest of carriers interested in coast to coast traffic 
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via the Atlantic ports. They bring into play the rail-barge 
rates of the barge line and the Illinois Central to increase the 
tonnage of the Redwood Line. They apply from such points as 
Bloomington, Centralia, Champaign, Chicago, Decatur, Peoria, 
Springfield and Vandalia, Ill., Evansville, Indianapolis and West 
Lebanon, Ind., Henderson, Hopkinsville, Owensboro and Padu- 
cah,, Ky. 

Traffic from Kentucky and from Evansville will route via 
Cairo, Ill. The rates from the other points will apply via Cairo 
and East St. Louis. The rail-canal rates of the Illinois Central- 
Redwood routes apply only to California ports, while the rail- 
barge-canal rates apply as well to Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash. They range from about fifty-five to sixty per cent of 
the all-rail rates shown in Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1224. The fol- 
lowing are typical rail-barge-canal, all-rail, and rail-canal rates: 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds, westbound, minimum, 40,000 pounds. 


Commodity (*) (7) (4) 
I I, iw ba chante wens eetaws eeenuwen 78 1.30 85 
Iron and steel: 

Bittets, biooms, ingots, OtC....ccccccocses 58% 1.00 63% 
DOE, DOG, TOG, GWG seisccdccccvcvsscencis 58% 6314 
BOR, BAUS, DUS, SCTOWS, CtC...02cc0ccees 60% 66 
Wire Gnd Wire SOOGR, StC. 2202s ccccccces 79 86 
Pipe fittings and connections........... 65% 71 
CN Tio :5.0.5050: 00 856.05 6040050540000 55 41.00 60 
BORD BUA GORD DOWEL, 00 ccceicvecsiccscsse OO 1.25 60 
TE MEE Gksco4050 css cb sdnteSeeuseeedceesese 51% .75 56 


*Mississippi-Warrior Service Tariff 32-B, I. 
April 22, 1930. 

yAll-rail, Toll’s I. C. C. 1224, Group D. 

tIllinois Central R. R. Tariff 16273-B, I. C. C. A-10389, effective 
anG.* 1929, to date. (Sup. 1 effective February 1, 1930.) 

ye. 

Note—All-rail minima: Canned goods, 40,000; iron and steel, 80,000; 

lye, 60,000; soap, 60,000; tin plate, 80,000 pounds. 


EXTENSION OF U. S. BARGE SERVICE 


The Inland Waterways Corporation could extend its gov- 
ernment barge operations to any inland waterway or water 
route if bills introduced this week tn the Senate by Senators 
McNary and Steiwer, of Oregon, became law. 

Senator McNary’s Bill (S. 4097) would add the following 
to the Inland Waterways Corporation act: 


Cc. C. 198, effective 


The Secretary of War is authorized to extend the services and 
operations of the Inland Waterways Corporation to any inland water- 
ways or routes where, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, such 
extension would be of national benefit. 


Senator Steiwer’s bill (S. 4089) is identical with the McNary 
bill except it is not in the form of an amendment to existing law. 

Congress has thus far restricted the operations of the gov- 
ernment barge lines to the Warrior River and the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, the Ohio River, however, being specif- 
ically excepted from government barge line operation. 


NEW YORK CANALS TO U. 8.? 


A recommendation that the federal government take over 
from the state of New York the state-owned waterways known 
as the Erie Canal and the Oswego Canal and thereafter main- 
tain and operate them as navigable waterways of the United 
States an an annual estimated cost of $2,500,000, has been made 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors The report 
of the board, concurred in by Major General Brown, chief of 
engineers, has been transmitted to Chairman Dempsey, of the 
House committee on rivers and harbors. 

An attached proviso to the recommendation follows: 


Provided that such transfer shall be made without cost to the 
United States and shall include all land, easements and completed or 
uncompleted structures and appurtenances of the said waterways, 
together with any plant, machinery or equipment necessary, con- 
venient or incident to the construction, maintenance or operation 
of the same that may have been procured in connection therewith, 
and any rights to the collection of tolls or the development of water- 
power on said waterways which the state may possess or claim. The 
chief of engineers concurs in the recommendation of the board. 


The’ report was made at the request of the committee on 
rivers and harbors, with a view to determining the cost and 
advisability of deepening the channels of the Erie and Oswego 
canals from the Tonawanda to Albany and from Oswego to 
Oneida Lake, to a depth of 14 feet, and of making other im- 
provements to facilitate navigation. The engineers estimated 
that the improvements proposed woufd cost around $26,000,000. 
They concluded that it would be best to defer action at this 
time as to the improvements, but that the canals should be 
taken over by the government. On that point they said: 


It is essential] that any work of improvement be so conducted 
as not to interfere with the present traffic on the canal. It is there- 
fore necessary that both the improvement and operation of the canal 
be under one directing head. If the United States undertakes the 
improvement, the state should transfer the canal and its apper- 
tenances to the federal government. There is no present legal author- 
ization for such a transfer, and no indication that it would be ap- 
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proved by the people of the state. Should the necessary legal measures 
be perfected, the board considers it advisable that the federal gov- 
ernment should be in a position to accpet the waterway and undertake 
its maintenance. In the light of present information, the progressive 
improvement of the canals appears desirable, but since several years 
must elapse before the transfer can be effected, the board is of the 
opinion that the adoption of a definite project for improvements should 
be deferred until the transfer is assured. 


Representative Boylan, of New York, has introduced joint 
resolution 295 to provide for negotiations looking toward the 
acquisition of the New York state barge canal by the federal 
government. The resolution provides for a joint committee, 
composed of three members of the Senate and three members 
of the House, to confer with a committee of the legislature of 
the state of New York and recommend to Congress such action 
as may be necessary to bring about the transfer of the canal 
to the federal government, such committee to report to Congress 
not later than March 1, 1931. 


SAGINAW RIVER, MICHIGAN 


Modification of the existing project for the Saginaw River, 
Michigan, so as to provide for a channel 18.5 feet deep and 
200 feet wide from deep water in Saginaw Bay to the Sixth 
Street bridge in Saginaw, Mich., at an estimated cost of $830,000, 
with $80,000 annually for maintenance, has been recommended 
by the board of engineers for rivers and harbors and con- 
curred in by the chief of engineers. The report favoring mod- 
ification has been transmitted to Chairman Dempsey, of the 
House committee on rivers and harbors. 


MOTOR FUEL TAXES IN 1929 


The forty-eight states and the District of Columbia collected 
$431,636,454 in taxes on the sale of 13,400,180,062 gallons of 
motor fuel in 1929, according to reports received by the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture. 

The average fee per gallon was 3.22 cents as against 3 cents 
in 1928. In the course of the year twenty states increased the 
rate of taxation either one or two cents. The highest tax per 
gallon was six cents and the lowest, two cents. 

Comparison of the total number of vehicles registered in 
1929 with the total tax collected and with the taxable gallonage 
in all states (except New York and Illinois) and in the District 
of Columbia shows an average tax revenue of $17.72 per vehicle 
and an average purchase of 532 gallons of gasoline. 

After deducting collection costs, the entire net revenue in 
thirty-four states was used for construction and maintenance of 
rural roads. 

Of the revenue applied to roads, $297,967,756 was used for 
construction and maintenance of state highways; $85,113,708 for 
construction and maintenance of local roads; and the remainder, 
$23 371,785, applied as payments on state and county road bonds. 


$50,000,000 EXTRA FOR ROADS 

Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde has apportioned 
among the 48 states and Hawaii the sum of $48,750,000 of the 
additional $50,000,000 authorized by Congress as federal aid for 
highway construction in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930. 
This supplementary appropriation for federal-aid highways was 
authorized by the bill signed by President Hoover on April 4, 
which also authorized the appropriation of $125,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1932 and 1933. 

The additional $50,000,000 brings the authorized appropria- 
tion for 1931 to $125,000,000. Congress provided $75,000,000 by 
a previous act, and Secretary Hyde apportioned this among the 
states and Hawaii on December 2, 1929. 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


The third National Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
will be held in Washington on May 27, 28 and 29, according to 
an announcement made by Secretary of Commerce Robert P. 
Lamont, chairman of the conference. 

The conference is for the purpose of considering measures 
and remedies for the traffic congestion and accident situation 
and assisting the different states and cities in their efforts for 
uniformity of laws and traffic regulatior’s. The conference 
sessions will be held in the auditorium of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


President Hoover has signed the highway Dill authorizing 
$125,000,000 a year for federal-aid highways. 


GRADE CROSSINGS ELIMINATED 
In 1929, a total of 385 railroad grade crossings were elimi- 
nated on the federal-aid highways system, according to a report 
issued by the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Forty-eight crossings were eliminated by the construction 
of grade-separating bridges carrying the highway over or under 
the railroad; and 337 by relocation of the highway to avoid the 
railroad. Since 1917, the records of the bureau show, a totg) 
of 4,676 grade crossings have been weeded out of the system— 
995 by grade separations and 3,681 by relocations. 

Elimination of the grade crossings is regarded by the 
Bureau of Public Roads as the only positive means of reducing 
the heavy toll of human life taken annually at points where 
highways and railways cross. The various protective devices 
including gates and watchmen, though necessary until elimina. 
tions can be effected, do not afford adequate protection op 
heavily travel roads, and are objectionable also because of their 
obstruction of the free movement of traffic on the highways 
according to the bureau. 


AUTO PRODUCTION RECORD 


World production of automobiles in 1929 set an all-time 
record, according to A. W. Childs, chief of the automotive diyj. 
sion, Department of Commerce. Mr, Childs estimates from 
preliminary figures that the producing countries of the world 
turned out in excess of 6,300,000 motor cars, which represents 
a gain of more than a million over 1928. 

In 1929, approximately 685,000 were produced outside of 
the United States and Canada, while in 1928 the corresponding 
figure was 602,000. 

These figures cover only the production of automobile firms 
that are duly accredited to the various countries and do not 
include assemblies of vehicles of one nationality in another 
country. 

Substantial gains were recorded in England, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and several other producing countries, as well as, of 
course, in the United States and Canada. In a few countries 
production did not equal the 1928 output. 


BUS BILL READY 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


After adopting a number of amendments, the Senate inter. 
state commerce committee April 9 ordered reported for passage 
the Parker bus regulation bill, The committee adopted amend 
ments suggested by the National Industrial Traffic League here- 
inafter explained. 

For the House amendment to the bill intended to make it 
plain that the bill was not authorizing consolidations of rail- 
roads, the committee substituted a provision that no consolida- 
tion, merger, or acquisition of control should be approved under 
section 9, if it involved the consolidation or merger of two or 
more carriers by railroad or the acquisition of control of any 
carrier by railroad by another such carrier, nor should any 
consolidation, merger, or acquisition of control be approved u- 
der section 9, if one or more of the corporations involved were 
engaged, directly or indirectly, in the transportation of persons 
by railroad. 

It was announced that the revised bill and the report thereon 
probably would be ready in a few days. 

An amendment to the Parker bus regulation bill, adopted 
by the Senate committee on interstate commerce, April 8, was 
construed by students of the measure as requiring competitive 
motor bus lines on every motor bus route if applications for 
competitive lines were made to the Commission. The amend 
ment was offered by Senator Couzens, chairman of the com- 
mittee, as a substitute for the amendment put in the Dill i 
the House with respect to the Commission giving consideration 
to issuance of a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
where it appeared bus service was being given only by a fall 
road company or by persons or corporations owning an interest 
in a railroad company. The Couzens amendment follows: 


Page 13 (section 5), strike out lines 16 to 25, inclusive, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(f) If, upon consideration of any application for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, it appears that there is no adequate 
service by a common carrier by motor vehicle and/or no actual and 
adequate competition by common carriers by motor vehicle, in 4 
ities or in carrier ownership or control, in whole or in part upon te 
route and/or between the fixed termini covered by the pro 
operations, then the absence of such service or competition 8 be 
sufficient evidence that the public convenience and necessity will 
be served by the whole or that part of the proposed operations with 
respect to which such absence of service or competition exists; and 
a certificate shall be issued accordingly if the eo rg is qualified 
to ——* with the requirements, rules and regulations of the com 
mission for such service. 


By a vote of 8 to 5 the committee retained in the bill the 


provision relating to issuance of certificates of public 


venience and necessity. 
N. I. T. L. Views 
The executive committee of the National Industrial Trafic 
League considered the bus bill at a meeting April 7 in Wash: 
(Continued on page 990) 
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Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


First National Trucking Agency Created by National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association—Less 
Than Two Years Old, Company Does Annual Business of $2,000,000—Men and Equip- 
ment of Household Goods Warehousing Industry Coordinated to Common 
End—One Price Rate Policy Maintained on Tariff Basis 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


ing a good deal of independence. Its place in the 

economic scheme does not seem to be entirely 
that of a passive agent subject to human planning and 
direction. People begin using it, for one reason or an- 
other, and soon find it is taking them somewhere—pos- 
sibly somewhere of which they had no notion in the first 
instance. 

A case in point is that of the Allied Van Lines. 
Somewhat reluctantly, furniture warehousemen organized 
afew years ago to use the truck in long distance moving 
of household goods. That was a purely negative or pro- 
tective act, at the time. Trucking concerns were spring- 
ing up all about and old customers of the warehousing 
companies with goods to be shipped were using them. 
Perhaps they had applied to the warehouse for service 
and hadn’t been able to get what they wanted. Now 
they were coming to rely on the truck lines. They had 
gone to the household goods warehouseman at first, as 
a matter of course, but, having been turned down there 
atime or two, were forgetting to go there at all and go- 
ing direct to the trucking concern. 

The warehouseman, particularly the one dealing in 
storage of household goods, knows he must keep his 
hand in—must maintain contact with customers and 
prospective customers. His business is advertised to 
a large extent by the primitive grape vine of the oral 
expression of good will by satisfied customers. So, to 
combat the new forces that were taking shape, the Allied 
Van Lines was organized. Now, only two years after 
that rather reluctant step, the 
manager of the trucking or- 
ganization, who is also the 
executive-secretary of the ware. 


QO»: is struck by the fact that the truck is exhibit- 









house association, talks enthusiastically about a national 
transportation agency, expansion, growing interest of the 
member warehousemen, and a multiplicity of interrelated 
and mutually supporting services. The operations of the 
concern, still less than two years old, cover the entire 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains. It is expected 
that operation on the Pacific Coast will be begun within 
ninety days and there is a strong demand from members 
of the warehouse association in Canada for establishment 
of a subsidiary there. The hauling business promotes 
storage and storage promotes hauling. The carefully 
worked out plan of the national organization assures the 
economy of a return haul, and the “jitney,” casual pickup 
business operated by the individual member warehouse- 
men of a few years ago, shows promise of being a real 
transportation agency of national scope that is not only 
self-sustaining but contributes largely to its parent in- 
dustry. 

Allied Van Lines, Inc., was organized as the result 
of action at the January, 1928, convention of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, following several 
years in which the members had been scratching their 
heads and wondering what they were going to do about 
the falling off in their packing and rail shipping business. 
Not only were they losing long distance hauling on ship- 
ments of household goods to competitors better organized 
for that particular job, but, as indicated, they were losing 
contact with customers, and the competitive lines showed 
signs of rounding off their trucking services with a neces- 
sary amount of storage. 

Success in hauling requires 

a return load; that has become 

as axiomatic in the trucking 
field as in other forms of trans- 


One of the 300 regulation vans of Allied Van Lines and two “freight platform” views. Store door pick-up and delivery and a minimum 
of packing are solicitation ammunition. 
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portation. But the individual warehouseman was seldom able 
to meet that condition. As a pioneering and “educational” 
project, a Return Load Bureau was formed by the association 
in the central region in 1924, with an office at Chicago for the 
registration and matching of loads. Though the service was 
optional and voluntary on the part of the member warehouse- 
men, it was reasonably successful and a New York office was 
opened in 1926. But, even before the Return Load Bureau was 
created, the question of what to do had been bothering the ware- 
housemen for some time. It was the tendency to quote high 
prices on the trucking services with the hope that the business 
might be driven back to the old channels—‘“a fruitless endeavor 
to stem the tide,” says a publication of the association. Forma- 
tion of the bureau for registration of loads was a first step in, 
at that time, a somewhat uncertain and fumbling policy that 
had as its object riding the tide rather than wasting effort in 
an attempt to get back to old ways of doing things. It had 
definitely become apparent that the public desired the service 
of the motor van, in long distance moving, and that, in all 
probability, it would get it. 


New Use of Old Facilities 


The registration of return loads through the Return Load 
Bureau appeared to be a step in the right direction. But it was 
not long enough. A great many of the warehouse men were 
using trucks and vans in connection with their local business 
and there were not a few that had equipment used in inter-city 
hauling. The problem, as it was presented to the association, 
seemed to be one of national transportation, rather than a mere 
extension of local moving or local service. And yet it would 
not do to: place an organization in the field that would be in 
competition with the equipment already owned by the ware- 
housemen. All the facilities for the national program were in 
existence; the problem was how to use them. The terminal 
agencies were there in the form of warehouses; the equipment 
was there, and each one of the warehouses constituted a selling 
agency. Yet, by themselves, working individually, they had 
not been able to meet the competition of trucking concerns 
organized for large scale operation. 

The idea of creating a large operating organization either 
through purchase of equipment or some kind of financial or 
working arrangement with an established trucking organization 
was rejected for the reasons indicated, and the additional rea- 
son of the huge capital that would have been necessary to pro- 
mote a project of that kind. The details of a purely selling 
and semi-operating organization, presented to the 1928 con- 
vention, were approved and the present Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
began functioning in August of that year. An explanation and 
justification, as it appeared in a publication of the association, 
in part reads as follows: 


The function of a trade association is to do that for its members 
which they can not do individually. Members have demonstrated that 
they can not individually develop long-distance moving on a scale 
that will assure such service remaining with the warehousemen. The 
individual can not elevate the service to the extent necessary to 
assure recognition that warehousemen are the transporters of house- 
hold goods. The individual can not substantially develop the busi- 
ness without great expense, as he must have connections in other 
cities in order to obtain return loads for his vans—the most important 
factor in making long distance removals profitable. 


Five Rate Territories 


At present, the country east of the Rocky Mountains is 
divided into five regions for the administration and handling of 
the business of Allied Van Lines. A sixth region, embracing 
the pacific coast territory, will be added in the near future, 
according to Henry Reimers, general manager of the company. 
Each region is further subdivided into sections, of which there 
are about forty. A total of twelve central “despatching” offices 
strategically located for registration of loads filed by the 
agencies and the matching of “going” and “coming” trips are 
maintained at New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Atlanta, 
Dallas and Denver. The representative of the company at each 
of these points directs and coordinates the business originated 
within his territory. Orders for hauling booked by an agent are 
immediately listed with its central office, which maintains a 
continuous check on the movements of all the vans under its 
direction by means of large maps designed for the purpose, 
affording an accurate control of the daily traffic. 

Agencies of the company are of two types, hauling and 
non-hauling. Hauling agents must furnish a minimum of one 
van painted and constructed in accordance with the specifica- 
tions of the company. Both classes are required to register 
with the central office all orders received at their warehouses 
for shipments to be moved in excess of seventy-five miles. For 
that service, the surrendering agent receives 15 per cent of 
the revenue derived on loads not “matched,” and 20 per cent on 
“matched” loads. The company itself receives 10 per cent of 
the revenue on matched loads and 5 per cent on unmatched 
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loads, leaving 70 per cent to the hauling agent on the former and 
80 per cent on the latter. : 

At the present time there are about 350 warehouse agencies 
of the company, of which about 100 are of the non-hauling 
The equipment of the company includes approximately 300 
painted vans bearing the name of Allied Van Lines, and more 
than 2,000 vans, in addition, that can be called on ag Needed, 

One of the important advantages of this plan of operation, 
as outlined by Mr. Reimers, is that it makes for a minimum of 
idle equipment. The owning warehouses may use their Allied 
vans in local hauling at any time they are not in inter¢ 
service, and a large reserve of equipment is available for uge 
in the general business of Allied Van Lines, when needed, 4g 
the movement of household goods is subject to marked “peaks” 
in the spring and fall and a corresponding falling off in winter 
months, that means a considerable economy. 

In the first year of its operation, hauling charges on the 
business of Allied totaled more than $1,000,000. That wil} be 
more than doubled in the second year, on present estimates, 
Something over 80 per cent of the hauls have been matched 
on recent business so that the vans are loaded in both directions, 
That would seem to be a substantial achievement in itself, but, 
with a growing volume of business and increasing cooperation 
of the warehouse agents, a considerably better record ig ey. 
pected. 

One Price Rate Policy 

A “one price” rate policy is consistently fostered by the 
association. A rate committee in each of the five territories 
has charge of determining the rate basis to be used within its 
own territory and issues tariffs covering that. The general 
basis is that of mileage, with a ‘‘standard load” or “short load” 
as the unit of transportation. The standard load covers ship- 
ments of from 500 to 800 cubic feet and the short load, 300 to 
500 cubic feet, in most of the territories, though the exact fig. 
ures vary somewhat. That variability is true as to the other 
factors going into the general basis of rates published for the 
different territories as well. Each rate committee works out 
its own problems in terms of the individual territory, existing 
practices there, and the nature of the business. A further refine. 
ment in the general setup includes a set of charges for “special 
service” as distinct from “regular service.” The regular service 
is defined as hauls on which the company gets a ten-day notice, 
providing time to match the “going” load with a return. In 
some sections, the ten-day notice also must include a leaway 
of three days in which to make the haul. Special service is that 
on which the advance notice is not given. Rates for the regular 
service are generally 20 per cent under those charged for 
special service. There are, in addition, point to point rates 
between certain cities and some other deviations from the gen- 
eral territorial basis within the territories. Such deviations are 
predicted on volume of business and various competitive factors. 

The only general exception to the “load” or cubic foot basis 
of quoting rates is made in the Rocky Mountain region. Close 
regulation of trucking services by the state commission of 
Colorado made it necessary to adopt a somewhat different plan 
of operation there. Under that plan, the Colorado Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association is the local agent of Allied Van 
Lines, and its members are sub-agents. The rates are based on 
weight and mileage there, in conformity with the state law. Mr. 
Reimers expressed the view that the weight basis represented a 
more satisfactory method of computing charges, from the point 
of view of the public, and that increased volume of business 
might ultimately make its adoption in the other territories 
desirable. Even under the most favorable conditions, mait- 
tainance of a “one price” policy is extensively difficult at presett, 
he insisted. But he was of the opinion that the long-run view 
would demonstrate its soundness. He expressed considerable 
satisfaction in the fact that his company was “pioneering” on 4 
tariff basis. 

Practices of other trucking lines, under which rate cutting 
was the rule, he held, were certain to hasten federal regulation. 
As the trucking organizations spread out and get more power 
ful, he believes the public will insist on the same charge being 
applied for the same service at all times. Regulation by the 
federal government is a certainty of the future, he said, an 
added that “we would welcome it.” 


National System Central Aim 


All the details of the business are handled to conform with | 
the central governing idea that a national transportation system 
is being created. As a loosely knit association of individuals, it 
is felt that the hauling business would not prosper, nor Leger 
the parent warehousing industry receive the full measure ot 
support expected. The company insists on a high degree 0 
uniformity in the practices of its agents. All orders are taken 
in the name of Allied Van Lines and must be registered with 
a central office promptly. Each van must be protected wi 
public liability insurance to a minimum of $25,000, in addition 
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ual agents, in the the load can _ not 
first instance, but a conform to that, an- 
close supervision is other van is dis- 
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it, and in the event project will assure 
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promptly, Allied as- future in long dis- 
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M. H. Kennelly, president of Allied Van 
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stressed. It was particularly emphasized that the company 
wants to hold the motor hauls to reasonable length, believing 
that greater economy is realized by use of the railroads for long 
shipments. Under proper management, the single company can 
create a reputation for responsibility and obtain prestige to a 
degree that would not be possible for the industry to approach 
as individuals. That was emphasized by one of the sponsors of 
the program at the convention in 1928 that took the action 
creating Allied Van Lines. If a well known chewing gum manu- 
facturer sold his product under a different name in every city, 
no one would know who he was, he said. 

The public, on the other hand, is benefited by the establish- 
ment of a uniform and dependable service throughout the 
country, it is stated. That means elimination of waste and 
duplicated effort, faster and safer handling of orders, and a 
definite and “infinitely greater responsibility offered by a large 
organization.” 

The general officers of the company, in addition to Mr. 
Reimers, who is the managing head, are M. H. Kennelly, presi- 
dent, and J. H. Myer, treasurer. Mr. Kennelly is president of 
Werner Brothers-Kennelly Company, Chicago, and Mr. Myer is 
president of the Federal Fire Proof Storage Company, Chicago. 

In the nine months ended February 28, the company han- 
dled more than 10,000 van loads, approximating 52 million pounds 
of goods, according to Mr. Reimers. He estimated the revenue- 
miles in the same period as approximately 2,100,000, giving an 
average haul of about 210 miles. The company’s operations in- 
clude hauls ranging from about 75 miles in length up to 1,000 
and more. There is a substantial business between New York 
and Chicago, he pointed out. Hauls of that length, he felt, 
properly should go to the railroads, “but we have been forced 
into it,” he commented. “People are willing to pay a premium 
for the trucking service.” 

That those in charge of the company’s activities and the 
member warehousemen are “sold” on their program seems to be 
indicated beyond a doubt by Mr. Remier’s confident statement 
that 75 per cent of the membership of 850 in the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association will be agents of the 
company within the next year. The problem of truck terminals 
has recently been agitating merchandise warehouse operators. 
In Texas, and other places, they have organized to coordinate 
the services of their facilities and the motor truck. Allied Van 
Lines represents only one of the many changes being forced in 
old ways of doing business to create the transportation-of the 
future. No one knows yet just what part the motor truck is to 
play in that picture now shaping. 


BUS BILL READY 


(Continued from page 986) 


ington and as a result the league, by W. H. Day, president; 
R. C. Fulbright, chairman of the legislative committee, and 
Joseph H. Beek, executive secretary, sent a letter the follow- 
ing day to the Senate interstate commerce committee asking 
that amendments be made to procedural provisions of the bill. 
None of the suggested changes go to the substance of the Dill, 
but relate to the matter of obtaining a workable procedure, 

One of the changes suggested by the league was that it 
should be made clear that the Commission might act in motor 
bus matters by divisions as it was authorized to do in railroad 
regulatory proceedings under section 17 of the interstate com- 
merce act. 


“Under the bill as passed by the House of Representatives,” 
continued the league letter, “a member or an examiner of the 
Commission may be given authority to decide cases and issue 
a decision and order which will become final unless it is stayed 
by the Commission within ten days. The members of our 
organization have beén handling matters before the Commis- 
sion for many years and respectfully submit that the above 
provisions would not afford an aggrieved party a fair oppor- 
tunity to have his case considered by the Commission, and 
also we respectfully submit that the power of decision should 
not be thus delegated, but should remain where the responsi- 
bility rests, namely, with the Commission or a division thereof. 
For a number of years the practice before the Commission has 
been for examiners or commissioners to hear cases and make 
up proposed reports to which the parties are given opportunity 
to file exceptions and the exceptions are considered by the 
Commission. The changes we suggest roughly follow such 
procedure, but the matters are expedited by providing that the 
order recommended by the member or examiner shall become 
final unless exceptions are filed with the Commission within 
twenty days after service upon the parties, or unless it be stayed 
or postponed by the Commission. The provisions by which the 
Commisison may upon its own motion review any such recom- 
mended order are left in the bill, but the langauge is changed 
to fit the other revisions suggested.... 
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“The league recognizes the desire of Congress to provide 
as simple and expeditious method of regulating motor bugges 
as may be practicable. In recognition of this fact we make 
no objection to the broad provision here for delegation of 
authority. However, we wish to be understood at this time 
as expressing the view that such broad delegation of authority 
should not be taken as a precedent to prescribe similar statutory 
procedure in rate and finance cases before the Commission,” 


Views of Railroads 


On behalf of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and the 
Chicago and North Western Railway Company, Ray N. Van 
Doren, vice-president and general counsel of the latter cop. 
pany, in a statement filed with the Senate committee dealt 
with two amendments adopted by the House. He said ‘these 
amendments, in his judgment, were unwise and did not carry 
out the purpose intended by those who offered them. 

One of the amendments was that offered by Representative 
Hoch (paragraph (c) of section 9 of the bill) providing that 
no consolidation, merger, or acquisition of control should be 
approved if more than one of the corporations involved was 
engaged, directly or indirectly, in the transportation of persons 
by railroad. Mr. Van Doren quoted Mr. Hoch as explaining 
that the intent simply was to make it clear that consolidations 
of railroads were not being authorized. 

“While such was and is the purpose of the provision in 
question, its effect as presently worded may be construed to 
render unlawful certain operations of the Union Pacific and 
North Western railroads,’ said he. ‘Some months ago these 
two railroads acquired control of the Interstate Transit Lines, 
pursuant to which acquisition they have been operating through 
bus lines from Los Angeles, California, to Chicago, Illinois. 
In such acquisition both these railroads participated. While 
such acquisition had in it no thought or possibility of a con- 
solidation of these two railroads and, in the opinion of able 
counsel, could not have such effect, paragraph (c), under the 
construction herein suggested, renders such acquisition un- 
lawful and prohibits the Commission from approving the same.” 

Mr. Van Doren said it was the purpose of the two railroads, 
on the passage of the bus act, to ask the Commission to approve 
the acquisition of the bus line, but that the amendment in 
question would prevent such action. He proposed a substitute 
amendment embodying a direct statement setting forth Mr. 
Hoch’s intent. 

Taking up paragraph (f) of section 5, the one eliminated 
by the Senate committee adopting the Couzens amendment, 
Mr. Van Doren said the provisions were unnecessary and 
merely repeated what the previous provisions of the bill in 
effect already required, but that if left in the bill they might 
be construed so that the Commission would feel impelled to 
grant a certificate to another bus line, exen though the exist- 
ing bus line was giving excellent service and although the 
public was not asking for additional service and competition 
was being effectively preserved. 

“This would be contravening the purpose of the act, which 
is to give to a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
some stability and to justify the investment by the holder 
thereof of large sums of money properly to equip its lines and 
operate them,” said he. 

Mr. Van Doren suggested an amendment that would “place 
all parties upon a parity before the law.” He said that, as the 
House amendment stood, it discriminated against railroad oper- 
ation of bus lines. 

The National Association of Motor Bus Operators, by 
Arthur M. Hill, president, filed a statement with the committee 
in support of the House bill. It urged the committee not to 
amend the bill so as to give the Commission authority to pre 
scribe specific bus rates. 


BILL TO PROMOTE TRAVEL 


Representative Dyer, of Missouri, has introduced 4 bill 
(H. R. 11431) to promote travel to and in the United States 
and its possessions, to assist foreign tourists, to encourage 
Americans to travel at home rather than abroad and on Amer 
ican vessels rather than on foreign vessels. 

Mr. Dyer said foreign governments realized the true value 
of their scenic and historic assets and “worked them to the 
limit.” His bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior be 
authorized and directed to establish as a part of the National 
Park Service a travel division “which shall encourage, promote 
and develop. public use and enjoyment of all national _ 
national monuments, and other federal reservations, the — 
capital, places of scientific or historic interest, and recreation, 
resorts.” The bill also provides that the travel division sha 
cooperate with both public and private tourist, travel and other 
agencies, domestic and foreign, in the collection, publication 
and dissemination of information along those lines. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers eggrenen. 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Classification Rating on Pipe Coils 


Illinois —Question: Please refer to Consolidated Classifica- 
tion No. 5, items 21 and 26, on page 359, item 21 describing pipe, 
wrought, not plate or sheet, subject to Note 2; and item 26, pipe 
coils, N. O. I. B. N., iron or steel. 

Which of the items would be applicable to a shipment of 
“Wrought Iron Pipe Coils” (the pipe complying with Note 2 of 
item 21)? As the commodity shipped is actually wrought pipe, 
coiled, we contend that item 21 is applicable and that we may 
use commodity rates applying on “Wrought Iron Pipe.” To 
support this reasoning: Wrought iron pipe “bends” not spe- 
cifically provided for in the classification, are rated in accord- 
ance with item 21. They may be bent in such manner as to 
occupy a space almost as large as required for a coil, thereby 
refuting any theory that the rating on coils must be used in 
preference to the pipe rating in view of the space occupied. 

Please outline reasoning on which your conclusions are 
based and make reference to supporting views of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If, in your opinion, the rating on coils 
in item 26 is applicable in an instance where but these two 
factors (items 21 and 26) are involved, another question arises, 
viz.: 

If shipments have been described in shipping order as 
“Wrought Iron Pipe Coils” and evidence tending to show that 
the coils are actually ammonia condensers as described in item 
25 of page 294 (of C. F. A. No. 5) is introduced are carriers 
required to refund to basis of rating in this item? Does the 
fact that an error in describing the article was made in the ship- 
ping order preclude our securing a refund? 

To summarize, we contend: 


(1) That a wrought iron pipe coil without fittings is governed by 
item 21, page 359 of the classification. 

(2) That a wrought iron pipe coil with fittings is subject to rat- 
ing in item 25, page 294 of the classification. 

(3) That item 26, page 359, of the classification, is not applicable 
to a wrought iron pipe coil in any event. 

(4) That carriers should collect charges on the commodity actually 
ot regardless of the error in describing same in the shipping 
order. 


Answer: Pipe coils are indexed and appear under various 
headings in Consolidated Classification No. 5, other than Pipe 
Coils, N. O. I. B. N., but are not indexed under the heading of 
Pipe or Tubing. For instance, Iron or Steel Transformer Cool- 
ing Coils are indexed under item 9 on page 170. See also item 
25, page 294, item 17, page 287, and item 9, page 143 of the 
classification. 

Therefore, in our opinion, the ratings covered by items 24 
to 26, page 359 of the classification, apply on pipe coils not 
otherwise indexed by name in the classification. In this con- 
nection, see the decision of the Commission in Western Auto 
Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 102 I. C. C. 117, in which 
case the Commission said: 

When the shipments moved the western classification provided a 
less-than-carload rating of fourth class on ‘‘Weights: Counterbalance, 
iron or steel, N. O. I. B. N.” 

The specific article being indexed by name as counterbalance 
weights precluded the application of the general description of ‘‘auto- 
mobile parts, N. O. IL B. N.”’ The rating on the latter was not ap- 


plicable to these shipments. The shipments were overcharged. The 
applicable fourth-class rate on counterbalance weights was $3. 


Commodity rate items are to be read in the light of the 
governing classifiaction and, unless an article is clearly within 
the scope of the commodity rate item, the classification rating 
applies. See Grosjean Rice Milling Co. vs. Director-General, 89 
I. C. C. 395. See also Western Auto Supply Agency vs. C. B. 
& Q. R. R. Co., 98 I. C. C. 647, and Cash Feed Co. vs. A. C. L. 
R. R. Co., 152 I. C. C. 247. In the latter case the Commission 
said: 


Reference is made to Grosjean Rice Milling Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, 89 I. C. C. 395, in which we found that a commodity rate on 
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“Grain, grain products, * * * viz:’’ did not apply on rice flour, This 
commodity was clearly a grain product within the generic meapj 
of the phrase “Grain, grain products’ but rice was not included 
under the head of ‘‘Grain” in the governing classification but was 
specifically rated under its own name. We interpreted the descrip. 
tion in the commodity tariff in the light of the classification. > 


Applying the principle of the above cases to the instant 
case, a commodity rate item applicable on wrought iron Dipe 
will not apply on wrought iron pipe coils. 

Your reference to pipe bends goes to the reasonableness 
of the rating on pipe coils, rather than the matter of the Proper 
classification rating under the terms of the present classification, 

With respect to the question involved in the fourth par. 
graph of your letter, see the decision of the Commission jp 
Harris Bros. Co. vs. Director-General, 60 I. C. C. 428, in which 
case the Commission said: 


Defendants also urge that the bills of lading must govern, ang 
that complainant can not show by parol evidence that the shipments 
were of something other than as described by it or its agent in the 
transportation contract contained in the bills of lading. This  ¢eop. 
tention is without merit. See Carthage Marble & White Lime ( 
vs. BE. R. &, Oo., Gi I, C. CC. Gis. j 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 10 of Classification to 
Rating in Exception Sheet 


Michigan.—Question: We recently shipped a mixed carload 
trom Detroit, Mich., to Grand Rapids, Mich., consisting of 20,00 
pounds of ground coal, 10,000 pounds of foundry core compound 
and 10,000 pounds of foundry facings. The carriers assessed 
us the sixth class rate on a minimum weight of 50,000 pounds, 

The consolidated Freight Classification No. 5 provides a 
sixth class rating with a minimum of 36,000 pounds on all three 
commodities contained in this car. 

The Exceptions to the Official Classification provide a rating 
of 70 per cent of the sixth class rate, with a minimum of 50,000 
pounds on ground coal, in carloads. This is in compliance with 
a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
their Docket No. 20892. 

The application of rule 10 of the classification to the pro- 
vision of. the exceptions has always been a moot question to 
the writer. Can you locate some precedent for or against the 
stand which the carriers took in assessing us the highest rate 
at the highest minimum? 

Does a provision in the Excpetion Sheet, which provides a 
different rating and a different minimum, operate to cancel the 
classification provisions or does it, in effect, merely provide an 
alternative? 

Do the provisions in the exceptions constitute commodity 
rates and are commodity rates subject to rule 10 of the Official 
Classification? 


The ground coal rates, provided by the exceptions, resulted 
from an Interstate Commerce Commission decision treating rates, 
straight carloads, on “Ground Coal.” Under what authority can 
the rates or minimums be applied on mixed carloads? 

Answer: The Commission has held that a commodity rate, 
subject to a higher minimum weight than that applicable in 
connection with the classification rating, does not alternate with 
the classification rating carrying the lower minimum weight, 
but removes the application of the classification rating. Good 
man Mfg. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 95. 


In our opinion this is also true with respect to a rating 
published in a Classification Exception Sheet, although we cal 
locate no decision of the Commission specifically in point. The 
use of the term “Exceptions to the Classification” is, in ow 
opinion, sufficient to give precedence to the ratings in the Ex 
ception Sheet, in so far as a rating on the same article is cor 
cerned. See General Motor Trunk Company vs. G. T. W. By. 
Co., 158 LC. C. 99. 

Under the findings of the Commission in Elaborated Ready 
Roofing Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. Co., 109 I. C. C. 401, and Boldt 
Paper Mills vs. Director-General, 62 I. C. C. 471, an exception to 
the classification which requires reference to a tariff naming 
class rates cannot be considered as a specific commodity rate. 

In our opinion, the carriers have correctly applied the pr 
visions of rule 10 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 5, 
in using the minimum weight applicable in connection with the 
rating provided for in the Classification Exceptions on ground 
coal, carloads. 

Tariff Interpretation—Intermediate Rule—Meaning of Phrase “On 
the Same Line” 

New Jersey.—Question: Please refer to your answer to 
“Colorado,” page 1340 of The Traffic World of November 23, 
1929, regarding the Commission’s interpretation of the phrase 
“on the same line.” You advise that in American Radiator 
Co. vs. D. & T. 8S. L. R. R. Co., 115 I. C. C. 529, the Commissio2 
interprets the phrase, ‘“‘on the same line” as used in the inter 
mediate rule, to mean “on the same railroad.” , 

If you will refer to page 1308 of The Traffic World of Nov: 
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28, 1928, “Tariff Interpretation—Intermediate Application,” you 
advised that you could not locate any formal opinion of the 
Commission directly in point, but the Commission had infor- 
mally held as follows: 

Shipment of steel, Sandusky, O., to Detroit, Mich., via D. 
T. S. L. to Detroit, switched to delivery by G. T. Ry. Through 
class rate of 17c Sandusky to Royal Oak, Mich., a point beyond 
Detroit on G. T. Ry. and tariff carrying sai@ through rate reads: 


Except as otherwise provided * * * the rate will be the same as 
the next point beyond on the same line. 


Question involved was, should “On the same line” mean the 
same railroad, or route or same line of movement? 

Held, 17c rate applicable, i. e., “same line” meant “route” 
not “railroad.” 

Please advise which of these rulings are still in effect or 
any additional information you may have on the subject. 

Answer: The decision of the Commission in American 
Radiator Company vs. D. & T. S. L. R. R. Co., 115 I. C. C. 529, 
represents the present views of the Commission as to the in- 
terpretation to be placed upon the phrase “on the same line,” 
as used in an intermediate rule. See Carter Oil Company vs. 
D. & R. G., 123 I. C. C. 596, applying the principle of the decision 
in the American Radiator case. 


Tariff Interpretation—Conflicting Rates 


lowa.—Question: Since the cancellation of the conference 
rulings we have noticed several different rates on various com- 
modities applying to given points. 

It is my understanding that where there are two rates in 
effect the older rate of the two is the rate that is to be applied. 
I would thank you to advise me of any decisions of the Com- 
mission wherein this practice has been prescribed, or, in other 
words, I would like to have the authority for the applying of 
the older rate where two are in effect. 

Answer: The following rules govern the determination of 
which rate is applicable where two rates are shown in the same 
tariff and where rates are named in different tariffs applicable 
to and from the same points: 

Where the rates are published in the same tariff, teh lowest 
rate is the applicable rate, if the rates are established on the 
same date. J. J. Badenoch & Co. vs. C. & N. W. R. R. Co., 22 
I. C. C. 36. If the rates were established on different dates 
the rate first established is the applicable rate. Jewell Tea 
Company vs. P. R. R. Co., 46 I. C. C. 314. 

Where the rates are published in different tariffs, the lowest 
rate is applicable rate, if the rates are established on the same 
date. J. J. Badenoch & Co. vs. C. & N. W. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 
36. If the rates were established on different dates, the rate 
first established is the applicable rate. New Albany Box & 
Basket Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co., 16 I. C. C. 315; Sun 
Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry. Co., 52 I. C. C. 12; Dewey Portland Cement 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 56 I. C. C. 444; Iliff Bruff Chemical 
Co. vs. Director-General, 60 I. C. C. 720 


Routing and Misrouting—Line Haul for Terminal Carriers 


Connecticut.—Question: Will you please advise if you know 
of any decisions which might govern the case as described 
below, and give us reference to them? 

We made a carload shipment from our factory at X to the 
Y Company at Z, routing it A-B-C-D. 

Our customer has leased warehouse space from the D rail- 
road on a spur track of that line and has contract with the D 
railroad which calls for D railroad delivering their cars at ware- 
house when the D railroad receives a road haul. The C line took 
the long haul on this shipment from St. Louis to Z and switched 
it to the D railroad at that point. The shipment was set at 
the Capitol Hill team track on the D railroad, which is the 
nearest available team track to the Y Company’s warehouse 
within recipropal switching limits. 

The D railroad considers the track on which Y is located 
as team track, but will not place cars at it on reciprocal switch- 
ing basis demanding, according to the before-mentioned contract, 
a road haul. In order to get the goods from the team track at 
which they were placed for delivery to the warehouse, it was 
necessary to pay a switching charge. 

We are wondering if it is necssary for us to specify a junc- 
tion point in the routing on the bill of lading, at which the 
C railroad must deliver to tne D railroad in order that the D 
railroad may receive a road haul or whether the C railroad 
could be forced to absorb the excess switching charge caused 
by their taking the long haul as outlined above. 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in Fech- 
heimer Steel and Iron Co. vs. P. R, R. Co., 51 I. C. C. 183, unless 
the bill of lading specifically provides for “D” R. R. switching 
delivery, it is the duty of the initial carrier to forward a ship- 
ment via a route which will give the “D” R. R. a line-haul move- 
ment. Therefore, all reference to a delivery on switch delivery 
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by carrier D should be omitted from the bill of lading, that jg 
the name of the terminal carrier, “D” R. R., should be show; 
in the bill of lading without the use of the term “delivery” 
or “switch delivery” in connection therewith. This will place 
upon the preceding carrier or carriers the duty to give the 
terminal carrier a line haul. In-the case above cited the Com. 
mission said: 


We are of opinion that the notation in the bill of lading ‘P, & p» 
indicated clearly that a line haul over the Reading was desired and 
this, therefore, placed the Pennsylvania under the obligation of turn- 
ing the shipments over to the Reading at its junction with that line. 
—Prentiss & Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 19 I. C. C. 68. i 


It is not necessary to specify a junction point with the 
terminal carrier in order to insure a line haul by that carrier 
or place the duty on the preceding carriers to forward ship. 
ments via a route which will give the terminal carrier a line 
haul. If, in the instant case, carrier C does not give carrier p 
a line haul it is liable for misroute and must protect the rate 
applicable via the route which gives carrier D a line haul. 

State vs. Interstate Traffic 

Minnesota.—Question: The question arises over the appli- 
cation of an interstate or intrastate rate on the following move. 
ment: 

A carload of L. C. L, freight consolidated at point of origin 
(shown in claim statement as Brooklyn, N. Y.) moved to Min. 
neapolis, Minn., intact, in care of car loading and forwarding 
company, which company executes separate bills of lading on 
each shipment, and advances charges in various amounts on 
each bill of lading from Minneapolis to points in Minnesota, 

In Great Northern Ry. Tariff GFO 440-I, I. C. C. A-6862, 
rule 5, paragraph C, we find the following: 


Agents are also authorized to advance to connecting railways 
(except on government freight), shippers, transportation companies, 
warehouses or storage houses, charges directly incidental to the trans- 
portation of freight. 


Rule 8 of the classification prohibits the advancing of any 
charges to shippers, owners, consignees or agents thereof; nor 
to draymen or warehousemen for shippers, owners, consignees 
or agents thereof. 

Question: On the movement Minneapolis to Cokato, Will- 
mar, or other points within the state of Minnesota, what rate 
is applicable—intrastate or interstate? 

Does the advancing of the transportation charges (the only 
legal charge to be advanced) constitute a movement from within 
the state, even though a carload rating is applied on the inbound, 
or must we consider the carloading company at Minneapolis as 
consignor? 

Have looked in vain for a ruling or a decision of the Com- 
mission on a shipment of this kind, and will appreciate your 
interpretation of the proper rate to apply. 

Answer: A mere forwarding agent who does not receive 
goods into his custody, but, as agent for the shipper, merely 
contracts for their transportation by carriers, and who has no 
interest in the freight, but receives compensation from the ship- 
per as his agent, is not a common carrier, and he is liable only 
for want of ordinary care. He is not an insurer of the safety 
of the goods during transportation, or before, but liable only 
for his own negligence or that of his agents. But the forward- 
ing agent who receives goods for transit, issues bill of lading, 
makes contracts in his own name with the railroad company 
for carriage, is, as to a person with whom he contracts for the 
delivery of goods, a common carrier and liable as such. See 
Ingram vs. American Forwarding Co., 162 Ill. A-476; Mercantile 
Mutual Ins. Co. vs. Chase, I. E. D. Smith (N. Y.) 115; Bare vs. 
American Forwarding Co., 146 Ill. A-388 (Aff. 242 Ill. 298), 8 
N. E. 1021; Blakiston vs. Davies, 42 Pa. Super. 390; Heath vs. 
Forwarding Co., 190 Pac. 839 (Cal.); Kettenhoffer vs. Globe 
Transfer & S. Co., 127 Pac. 295 (Wash.); Tilles vs, Express C0. 
(Mo.), 186 S. W. 1102. 

Whether the forwarding agent be regarded as a common 
carrier or shipper, there seems to be no doubt that at the time 
the shipment in question left Brooklyn, N. Y., as a carload 
shipment there was an original and continuing intention that 
various portions thereof were to move to points beyond that 
point and, therefore, there was a continuous interstate move: 
ment from point of origin to final destination, making applicable 
the interstate rates for the movements beyond Minneapolis. In 
this connection, see the decisions of the Commission in Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange vs. Director-General, 102 I. C. C. 452; 


Fuller & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co., 128 I. C. C. 199; Washington, 


Dehydrated Food Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 102 I. C. C. 363; Givens 
vs. Director-General, 92 I. C. C. 63. In the case first cited the 


Commission said: 

The record contains uncontradicted testimony that there wes 
original and continuing intention on the part of the shippers that W. 
cattle should move through to the Chicago market. In B. & O. tain 
R. R. vs, Settle, 260 U, S, 166, the question was whether on cé 
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lumber shipments from points in southern states the applicable rate 
was a specific through rate to Madisonville, O., or a combination of 
rates to and from Oakley, O., an intermediate point in the line of 
movement. The through interstate rate to Madisonville was higher 
than the interstate rate to Oakley = the intrastate rate from Oak- 
ley to Madisonville. Lumber dealers with a place of business at 
Madisonville had lumber shipped to Oakley, there paid the freight 
charges and took delivery of the loaded cars, and without unloading 
the cars reshipped them within a few days to Madisonville on new 
bills of lading. The shippers admitted at the trial that it was intended 
from the beginning that the shipments should go through to Madison- 
ville. The following is an excerpt from the opinion of the court: 

“That the interstate journey might end at Oakley was never more 
than a possibility. Under these circumstances, the intention as it was 
carried out determined, as matter of law, the essential nature of the 
movement; and hence that the movement through to Madisonville 
was an interstate shipment. For neither through billing, uninter- 
rupted movement, continuous possession by the carrier, not unbroken 
bulk, is an essential of a through interstate shipment. These are 
common incidents of a through shipment; and when the intention 
with which a shipment was made is in issue, the presence, or 
absence, of one or all of these incidents may be important evidence 
bearing upon that question. But where it is admitted that the ship- 
ment made to the ultimate destination had at all times been intended, 
these incidents are without legal significance as bearing on the char- 
acter of the traffic.”’ 

The doctrine of the Settle case is controlling here. The intention 
as carried out determined, as a matter of law, the essential nature 
of the movement. Within contemplation of the law and within the 
terms of the tariff the shipments in the instant case were through 
continuous shipments from the Canadian points or origin to Chicago 
and subject to the combination rule. 


Illinois —Question: On a shipment of a machine 15 ft. 
long, weighing 25,200 pounds, loaded by a shipper in a drop-end 
gondola 48 ft. 6 in, long, furnished by carrier moving from a 
point in southern Illinois to us at Chicago under a class rate 
subject to Illinois Classification Rule 34, carrier charged us for 
38,880 pounds, the minimum provided for a car of that length. 

Origin agent did not make notation on bill of lading that 
a certain length car was ordered, but we investigated all that 
transpired between shipper and agent before setting of car 
regarding the size of car required for shipment and furnished 
that information to carrier when we filed claim to recover the 
difference in charges between 22,200 pounds actual weight and 
38,880 pounds as charged. 

Carrier refunded charges down to 26,880 pounds—the 40-ft. 
car minimum—and stated that a drop-end gondola was ordered 
and as they have no 36-ft. cars they were protecting the mini- 
mum weight for a 40-ft. car, of which they only have one. 

The above is given as a matter of information, but the ques- 
tion we would like to have answered is as follows: 

If the shortest car in a certain class of a carrier’s equip- 
ment is 40 ft. long, can a carrier for that reason legally refuse 
to protect the lower minimum provided for a 36-ft. car if other 
carriers have 36-ft. cars of that certain equipment? 

Answer: In so far as shipments moving in interstate com- 
merce are concerned, where a carrier publishes rates subject 
to rule 34 of the classification, it is the duty of the carrier to 
furnish a car that will accommodate the minimum weight pro- 
vided for in rule 34. See Noble vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 22 I. C, C. 


432; Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 43 
I. C. C. 545. In the former case the Commission, on page 434, 
said: 


The same question was again before us in Kaye & Carter Co. vs. 
M. & I. Ry. Co., 16 I. C. C. Rep., 285. The tariffs of the defendants 
provided a minimum of 24,000 pounds for cars less than 34 feet in 
length, 30,000 pounds for cars 34 feet and more in length. The com- 
plainant ordered a car 33 feet in length for the shipment of cedar 
poles from a point in Minnesota to a point in Iowa. The net weight 
of this shipment exceeded 24,000 pounds, but was less than 30,000 
pounds. It could have easily been loaded upon the 33-foot car which 
was ordered. Charges having been assessed under the tariff upon a 
minimum of 30,000 pounds, it was held by the Commission that the 
defendants, not having been able to furnish the car ordered by the 
complainant, but having furnished a larger car for their own_con- 
venience, should make good the minimum for the smaller car. Here, 
again, it is said: 

“A carload rate and a minimum weight for a car of definite dimen- 
sions when lawfully published in the tariffs of a carrier constitute an 
open offer to the shipping public to move their merchandise on those 
terms; and it would be wholly unsound in principle to permit the car- 
rier to impose additional transportation charges on the shipper who 
orders a car of a capacity, length or dimensions specified in its tariffs, 
simply because it is not provided with cars of the dimensions ordered. 
—Pacific Purchasing Co. vs. C. & N. W. ~- Co., 12 L Cc. Cc. Hep, 
549, and General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C. 

349. 


Furthermore, on page 435, following a description of the 
shipper’s order for a small car which the carrier filled by placing 
a larger car, the Commission said: 


The Baltimore & Ohio states that it only owns some 90 cars which 
are more than 40 feet 6 inches in length. But how does that alter the 
case? If that company, having no other car available or having no 
other use for one of these larger cars, sees fit for its own convenience 
to use it in place of the car ordered by this complainant, how can he 
be required to pay for a minimum which he neither asks nor can use? 
From our viewpoint it would be the height of injustice to compel 
this shipper to bear this burden, which arises not from any act or 
fault of his but from the equipment conditions which prevail upon the 
railroad of the defendant. 


The carrier's duty with respect to the furnishing of cars, 
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however, is subject to the qualifications set forth in National 
Supply Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 140 I. C. C. 66. Appar. 
ently, the shipment you refer to was an intrastate movement 
and, if so, the duty of the carrier should be determined by the 
laws of the state of Illinois and the decisions of the state com. 
mission, but in the absence of decisions specifically in point the 
above should furnish a basis for a determination of your rights 
in the matter. 


Conversion—Sale of Goods for Freight Charges Without Notice 
to Consignor 


Missouri.—Question: We made an L. C, L. shipment to a 
customer in South Carolina, shipment was caught in a flood, 
The railroad company, without notifying us, disposed of the 
goods. 

We filed claim for the full value of shipment, as the car. 
rier failed to notify us in accordance with section 4, Paragraph 
(b), of the bill of lading. Carrier contends their liability jg 
the net amount of salvage obtained for the shipment. 

It is our understanding that consignor should be given 
notice that property has been refused or remains unclaimed 
before carrier disposes of shipment. 

Answer: Paragraphs (c) and (d) of section 4 of the Uni. 
form Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions, reads as 
follows: 

(c) Where perishable property which has been transported there- 
under to destination is refused by consignee or party entitled to 
receive it, or said consignee or party entitled to receive it shall fail 
to receive it promptly, carrier may, in its discretion, to prevent deteri- 
oration, or further deterioration, sell the same to the best advantage 
at private or public sale; provided, that if time serves for notifica- 
tion to the consignor or owner of the refusal of the property or the 
failure to receive it and request for disposition of the property, such 
notification shall be given, in such manner as the exercise of due dili- 
gence requires, before the property is sold. 

(d) Where the procedure provided for in the two paragraphs last 
preceding is not possible, it is agreed that nothing contained in said 
paragraphs shall be construed to abridge the right of the carrier at 
its option to sell the property under such circumstances and in such 
manner as may be authorized by law. 


A bailment of goods to a carrier confers no power of sale. 
The contract relates to their transportation; and the carrier has 
no implied right to sell them under ordinary circumstances, And 
statutes which authorize a carrier to store unclaimed freight 
do not authorize the sale of unclaimed freight. Nevertheless, in 
a number of decisions, some of which are based on special statu- 
tory provisions, it is held that a carrier may sell perishable 
goods where such sale becomes necessary to prevent loss to 
the shipper or to the owner. And this principle has been ap- 
plied frequently in cases where the consignee refused to accept 
the goods. Nevertheless, it has been held that in the absence 
of a statute otherwise providing, it is the duty of the carrier 
to notify the shipper before selling the goods, when this is 
practicable, and the sale should be made after such notice of 
the sale as will reasonably assure that the goods to be sold 
will bring their reasonable market value. Ordinarily, a sale 
without such notice to the shipper will constitute a conversion 
rendering the carrier liable for the value of the goods as in 
other cases of conversion. Missouri, etc., R. Co. vs: Cox (Tex,), 
144 S. W. 1196; Chicago, etc., R. Co. vs. Cleaver (Tex.), 106 
S. W. 720; Carter vs. International, etc., R. Co. (Tex.), 93 S. W. 
681; Dudley vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co. (W. Va.), 53 S. E. 718; 
Sauer vs. Lehigh Valley R. Co., 150 N. Y. S. 977; see also 
Transportation Co. vs. Branch, 282 Fed. 494. 

The above is a statement of the law relating to the sale 
by carrier of refused or unclaimed goods, under statutory pro 
visions. The provisions of paragraphs (b) and (c) of section 
4 of the Uniform Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions, 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its report 
in docket No. 4844, Domestic Bill of Lading and Live Stock 
Contract, 64 I. C. C. 357, are apparently intended to supersede 
the statutory provisions of the several states where, as stated 
in paragraph (d), a compliance therewith is possible. 

As will be noted from a review of the cases cited above, 
the failure of the carrier to strictly comply with statutory pro 
visions governing the sale of freight for freight charges, where 
compliance therewith is possible, renders the carrier liable in 
conversion for the value of the goods. 

While we locate no decisions of the courts relating to the 
carrier’s liability under the provisions of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading quoted above, we see no reason why the same liability 
should not be imposed upon the carrier thereunder. 

Delivery by Carrier—What Constitutes 

Washington.—Question: The Mark-Owens decision as rel 
dered by the Supreme Court of the United States held carriers 
liable for pilferage as occurring on public team tracks duriné 
the first forty-eight-hour period after placement, or, i2 other 
words, during the free demurrage period. | 
q.oL5SoftmeitI shrdlu cmfwyp ..6..6 ..6 SHRDLU ETAON 
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pilferage on private spur track serving the consignee. We re- 
ceived a carload of watermelons at our Reno, Nevada, branch, 
which was placed for delivery on our private spur, but this spur 
served three different industries. Car was placed for delivery 
at noon and both during the first and second nights after place- 
ment car was pilfered. The Southern Pacific Company, with 
whom we filed our claim and have unsuccessfully prosecuted 
same, say the load was under our protection after placement. 
It is said they do not police deliveries of carload shipments 
after placement at consignee’s premises served by private spur 
tracks. 

Does the Mark-Owens decision definitely cover the matter 
of pilferage and do you understand that the carriers are not 
liable where deliveries are taken on tracks other than public 
team tracks? 

Answer: In so far as deliveries on team tracks are con- 
cerned, under the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Michigan Central R. R. Co. vs. Mark Owen & Co., 
256 U. S. 427, a common carrier is liable as such for a period 
of forty-eight hours after the first 7 a. m. after notice of arrival 
has been sent or given the consignee for all or any part of the 
goods not unloaded within that period of time. After the ex- 
piration of the forty-eight hours’ free time its liability becomes 
that of a warehouseman, in which capacity it is liable only when 
negligent in the care of the goods. 

As to deliveries on private sidings, the liability of the 
carrier is, under the decisions in the majority of the decided 
cases, dependent upon whether or not delivery has been made 
to the consignee. After delivery has been made its liability 
ceases, but until delivery is made it is liable as a common car- 
rier. See, in this connection, our answer to “Washington,” 
on page 1246 of May 19, 1928, Traffic World, under the caption, 
“Delivery by and to Carrier—What Constitutes.” 


There is no decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States which specifically covers the liability of a carrier for 
goods placed on a private sidetrack, but in its decision in W. & 
M. Y. R. R. Co. vs. Nichols & Co., 256 U. S. 540, the Supreme 
Court, in so far as deliveries to a carrier at an agency station 
are concerned, indicates that the liability of the carrier is de- 
pendent upon the nature of the sidetrack, i. e., whether it be a 
strictly public track, a semi-public track, a siding privately used 
but owned by the railroad, or a strictly private industry track 
effectively separated from the terminal and exclusively under 
private control. The case seems to lead to the conclusion that 
the carrier would be held liable during a period of free time 
for the contents of cars delivered on each of the several classes 
of tracks above set forth with the exception of the last named, 
as to which the court states it has no occasion to make a de- 
termination. 

Under the present state of the law the decisions of the 
courts of the several states determine the rights of the parties. 


Limitation of Actions—“Delivery” and “Tender of Delivery”’— 
Construction of Terms as Used in Paragraph 3 of Section 
16 of Act 


Texas.—Question: Please see your answer to “Ohio” on 
page 790 of The Traffic World for March 22, 1930, regarding 
limitation of actions under the interstate commerce act. 

Your interpretation of section 16 seems to me rather incon- 
sistent with the obvious intent of Congress, Section 16 makes 
“delivery or tender of delivery” the determining factor. It does 
not state that whichever is most favorable to the carrier shall 
be used. In the instance referred to there was both delivery 
and tender of delivery. Which controls? It seems to me ob- 
vious that Congress intended that where there is a delivery, 
then that date shall control, but where there is no delivery 
then the carrier will have established a cause of action by 
tendering delivery. As a practical matter it would seem that 
the clause relating to “tender” is useful only as establishing 
the carrier’s cause of action for transportation charges on a 
shipment that is refused. 

Answer: As we construe the provisions of paragraph 3 of 
section 16 of the act, in the answer to which you refer, where 
there is a constructive placement of the car, there is in effect 
a delivery, and as to such shipments the limitation period is 
to be computed from the date of constructive delivery. We do 
not consider that the constructive delivery of the car is a tender 
thereof in so far as the statute is concerned, but a delivery. 
Where the goods are refused and there is no delivery we agree 
with you that the period of limitation is to be computed from 
the date of the tender of the shipment, this tender, in our opin- 
ion, dating from the sending of the notice of arrival. 


Tariff Interpretation—Classification Rating Applicable on Enam- 
eled Iron Drip Pans 


Maryland.—Question: Shipment of enamel iron drip pans 
made of 20 gauge sheet iron was offered to carrier showing 
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third class rate in accordance with item No. 1, page 404, Official 
Classification, which reads as follows: 


Sheet iron or sheet steel ware: 
Pans, baking, N. O. I. B. N., dripping or frying: 
Not nested, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L. 
bo A ae are ee eer rr R25 
Nested in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. : 
Loose or in packages, C. L., min. wt. 30,000 lbs. 5 


Stes econo 
© cocom 


The carrier has assessed second class rate, claiming that, 
inasmuch as the commodity is enameled, same should be rated 
in accordance with item 12, page 404, enameled, heading of sheet 
iron or sheet steel ware, N. O. I. B. N. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the specification of pans, N. 0. 
I. B. N., dripping or frying, would apply to any type of drip 
pans, whether tin, galvanized, plain or enameled. Therefore, 
we fail to agree with the carrier. Inasmuch as this item is 
enameled drip pans, we think same should take third class rate. 

Your opinion, with citation, is respectfully solicited. 

Answer: In Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. vs. N. Y. N, H. & H. 
R. R. Co., 91 I. C. C. 747, the Commission holds that as between 
two ratings prescribed by different classification items, each item 
describing the article in general terms, and neither one being 
more definite than the other, the applicable rating is the lower 
of the two. 

However, in Investigation and Suspension Docket 76, 25 
I. C. C. 442, the Commission, on page 567, said that it has always 
applied the rule that a specific rating applies rather than a 
general rating carried in the same classification,.even though 
the general rating be lower. See also U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Co. vs, Director-General, 68 I. C. C. 389; Augusta Veneer Co. 
vs. Southern Railway Co., 41 I. C. C. 414, to the same effect. 

In our opinion, the ratings published in item 12, page 404, 
on enameled sheet iron or sheet steel ware, N. O. I. B. N., are 
specific ratings which must be applied on enameled iron drip 
pans, notwithstanding the lower ratings published on sheet iron 
or sheet steel ware in item 1, page 404, of Consolidated Classi- 
fication No. 5. 

Shipper’s Load and Count 


Ohio.—Question: At one time in one of your issues, I am 
sure, I read a decision or ruling covering the handling of car- 
load shipments under shipper’s load and count. It is my im- 
pression the information given was that carriers need not supply 
a tally clerk for the loading or unloading of any carload com- 
modity, unless having request from the shipper or consignee 
accordingly. 

My case at this time is as follows: 

A shipper ordered a standard box car for the purpose of 
loading wool. The loading was done during the daytime and 
finished before 4 p. m, The shipper billed shipment as 61 bags 
of wool, in grease, bags 1 to 61, inclusive. The car was promptly 
sealed and moved out within a few hours. The destination 
agent reports one bag wool short under original seals, seals 
intact. The destination agent did furnish tallyman for the 
delivery. A claim filed for shortage one bag wool, and entire 
matter reflects upon this agency for not placing shipper’s load 
and count indorsement, in the event we did not have actual tally. 

We have circular instructions to use the shipper’s load and 
count notation on bulk freight shipments, but in this case in- 
advertently overlooked handling with shippers, accordingly. 

Would be pleased to have such information, if you can with- 
out any expense or much trouble to you, just what constitutes 
carrier’s liability on matters of this nature. There is no neg- 
ligence in so far as our station is concerned, i. e., car properly 
prepared and sealed after loading completed. 

Answer: In four cases, namely, Ponchatoula Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation vs. Ill. Cent. R. Co., 19 I. C. C. 512; in re Western Clas- 
sification No, 51, 25 I. C. C. 442; Louisiana State Rice Milling 
Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. Co., 34 I. C.-C. 511, and San Francisco 
Dairy Products Exchange vs. American Railway Express Co. 
78 I. C. C. 737, the Commission has considered the matter of 
shipper’s load and count notations on bills of lading, the holding 
of the Commission in effect being that, except at any of its 
public stations where it provides facilities for the receipt and 
delivery of freight, a carrier is justified in placing the qualifying 
notation “shipper’s load and count” on bills of lading and that 
a carrier could not be required to send a representative to the 
shipper’s industry to check carload freight loaded into cars at 
such industries. 

Since the facts of how the loss or injury occurred are gel: 
erally within the exclusive knowledge of the carrier, the courts 
are liberal in permitting the claimant, by showing certain essel- 
tial facts within his knowledge, to raise presumptions which 
complete his case. 

A shipper showing a delivery of goods to a carrier, and that 
they were not delivered, makes out a prima facie case against 
the carrier entitling him to damages for loss, and to avoid such 
damages the burden is upon the carrier to prove its freedom 
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ERIE’S FLOATING RAILS 


Great steel car floats as long 
as many a city block and ris- 
ing only a few feet above the 
water; powerful tugs that 
convey these leviathans and 
their cargo of sixteen to 
twenty-three loaded cars 
about the harbor; just an- 
other phase of Erie’s service 
to shippers. 






In the past year The Heavy 
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from liability. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Stouffer, 111 N. E. 809; 
Nustrot-Calahan Co. vs. M. K. & T. of Texas, 209 S. W. 775. 

In the instant case it is a question of fact as to whether 
the amount stated in the bill of lading was delivered to the 
carrier at point of origin, which fact must be established by 
the shipper. 

In establishing these facts the shipper must necessarily 
overcome by a preponderance of evidence that which the carrier 
may introduce to show that either the amount stated in the 
bill of lading was not in fact received by it for transportation 
or that the full amount received by it for transportation was 
delivered at destination. That is, the shipper’s evidence must 
outweigh that of the carrier. 

Whether the amount alleged by the shipper to have been 
delivered to the carrier for transportation was actually delivered 
is a question of fact to be determined from the evidence sub- 
mitted by the plaintiff, subject to rebuttal by the defendant 
carrier. The statement in a bill of lading or a shipping receipt 
of the amount received for transportation is not conclusive and 
the carrier may submit evidence to prove that the entire amount 
was not received for transportation. 

When a shipper’s load and count notation is placed on a 
bill of lading by the carrier, the receipt given by the carrier, 
as evidenced by the issuance of the bill of lading, is a qualified 
one and it becomes a matter of proof, when suit is brought by 
the shipper, as to whether the amount specified in the bill of 
lading was actually loaded. When it has been shown that a 
lesser amount was delivered at destination, the fact that the 
loading and counting was done by the shipper without super- 
vision or check by the carrier necessarily placed upon the ship- 
per the burden of showing that the amount stated in the bill 
of lading was in fact loaded into the car. 

How this burden of proof is to be met is a matter to be 
determined by the shipper in a given case, the handling ac- 
corded the shipment by the carrier being a circumstance to be 
taken into consideration in weighing the evidence submitted 
by the shipper, which may consist of the testimony of the party 
who loaded the car, as to the loading and counting of the ship- 
ment when it was placed in the car. See the decision in Lewis 
Poultry Co. vs, N. Y. C. R. R., 105 At. 109, and Palmetto Fer- 
tilizer Co. vs. C. N. & L. Ry., 83 S. E. 36. 


The decision in Brewster vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 129. 


N. Y. S. 368, indicate the form of proof which a shipper should 
offer in support of his allegation of loss or damage by a carrier. 


BOX AND CRATE CONSTRUCTION 


The habits and idiosyncrasies of the different species of 
shipping containers have been the subject of more or less per- 
sistent and organized study by specialists for a quarter of a 
century or more, but the literature that has resulted has been 
mostly piece-meal. Associations of manufacturers of particular 
types of containers are prepared to supply reliable data and 
information on their own product and studies on particular prob- 
lems have been reduced to writing, but what is believed to be 
the first comprehensive and authoritative study of the shipping 
container in all its principal anatomical, functional, and other 
aspects will be run off the government printing presses in the 
immediate future. 

In “Principles of Box and Crate Construction,” C. A. Plas- 
kett, senior engineer in charge of container investigations at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, maintained at Madison, Wis., by the 
Department of Agriculture in conjunction with the University 
of Wisconsin, has embodied the results of more than twenty 
years of study and pioneering of laboratory investigations by 
that organization. The “bulletin,” which, in manuscript, con- 
tains more than 350 pages and dozens of charts and illustrations, 
not only details technical principles involved in the construction 
and design of the various types of containers, but includes com- 
prehensive discussion of the “relations of transportation condi- 
tions to containers,” principles of economics involved, sources 
of materials, history of laboratory investigations and other mat- 
ters. The publication is in reality the summing up of the work 
of a large number of men—employes of an institution that 
pioneered in the creation of container testing machines and 
laboratory investigations, under the supervision of John A. 
Newlin. 

Due, to a large extent, to the work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, this country is generally regarded as foremost in 
the development of economical and efficient containers. The 
Madison laboratory has supplied plans and designs for container 
laboratories all over the world. 

Reason for Publication 


“The container industry is very closely associated with in- 
dustrial expansion, and the cost, weight and efficiency of the 
container is often a large factor in the profitable market range 
of a commodity,” says Mr. Plaskett in a “foreword” to the bul- 


letin, setting out the general background of the publication 
“The forester and timber owner are interested in containers be. 
cause they are mostly manufactured from forest products and 
can be manufactured from mill waste and low grade lumber 
thus tending for more efficient utilization of the forests,” he 
continues. “The ultimate consumer is vitally interested because 
efficient containers help make available to him commodities from 
distant points, and because the cost of the container, as well ag 
loss and damage claims and unnecessary freight, are in the long 
run borne by him. Originally regarded as a side issue, container 
development lagged behind our general industrial and trans. 
portation expansions, but with wider distribution of commodi- 
ties, with the demand for lighter and cheaper containers, and 
with the demand for better protection of the commodity, came 
the necessity for a fundamental study of the container. The 
forest products laboratory has been making such a study for 
many years and has published various articles and reports in 





A class in boxing and crate construction examining the ‘‘remains” 

after a test in the drum at the forest products laboratory. C. 

Plaskett, author of ‘Principles of Box and Crate Construction,’ 
standing in the drum. 


, 


which the interpretation of the results has been limited to a 
specific problem. 

“This publication brings together the various principles in- 
volved in box and crate construction, and shows their inter- 
relation. The application of the principles developed and recom- 
mended in this bulletin should aid in stabilizing the container 
industry, in reducing loss and damage, in making cheaper and 
more efficient containers, and in making possible the continued 
profitable use of great quantities of low grade and waste ma- 
terial produced in the manufacture of lumber.” 

The principles presented “are based on extensive investiga- 
tions and experiments at the Forest Products Laboratory, supD- 
plemented by study and observations of shipping containers in 
service,” it is stated, and the leading conclusions “have been 
confirmed by manufacturers and shippers after critical revieW 
and tests under actual service conditions.” 


Further comment of a general nature in the “introduction” 
follows: 

“An effort is made to show that there are well established 
principles of efficient box and crate design and that the correc- 
tion of trouble experienced with containers in service should be 
based on reasoning from principles. Particular attention is giveD 
to the kind of failures to which each type of container is su 
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Loading a 550 ton paper making machine on the S. S. Mexicano of the Wilbelmson Line at the Marine Terminal of Wilmington 
on the Delaware. Photograph shows part of the 30 carload shipment. 


Pusey and Jones ship their second newsprint 
machine to Norway— from 


WILMINGION 


on the Delaware 


‘The Port of 
KK < 


In 1896 Norway received its first American paper ¥z 2 
making machine. Recently a second machine was q 
lifted to the dock at Drammen, Norway—a modern 

two-roll newsprint for the Embretsfos Mills. Both are 
“Puseyjones” machines — and it must be gratifying to the 
makers that the whir of the first machine is undimmed after 
34 years of service as the new machine turns into action. 


Naturally we here at the Wilmington Marine Terminal are 
delighted with the part we were allowed to play in this almost 
sensational export of so complex a piece of machinery. 


The happy location of our Terminal was of course in our favor. 
But to handle and load this giant machine, facilities and 
equipment of the most modern type were absolutely essential. 
Furthermore, the Pusey and Jones Corporation had to feel 
utterly confident that the men to whom this shipment was 
entrusted were trained and organized and managed to a degree 
far above the average. 


To give some conception of the size of the “job:” This new 
“Puseyjones” is the largest producing unit of the Union 
Company, the leading pulp and paper makers of Norway, 
owning and operating a total of 15 mills. The machine weighs 
550 tons. It will make two 70" rolls of newsprint paper at an 
operating speed of 800 feet a minute. That is the equivalent 





of 70 tons of paper per day of 24 hours. The 
cost of this machine ran approximately $175,000. 
The complete shipment of all the parts of the 
“Puseyjones’” comprised 30 carloads of material! 


The Pusey and Jones Corporation anticipates to be called on 
by Norway for still larger units in the near future, and we 
shall again be ready for the task. 


The things which earned for us the confidence of the Pusey 
and Jones Corporation will, we hope, gain us your confidence 
too. And not least among those things is the distinctly 
Personal Service which we have succeeded in developing at 
our Terminal. 


We invite correspondence. We shall'‘gladly mail special 
literature, write you in detail or send our representative to 
you if you wish further information on any phase touching 
your problems as a user of Atlantic ports. It is not an empty 
phrase—but the only fitting description — that Wilmington 
on the Delaware is called the Port of Personal Service. 


PLEASE ADDRESS 


CHARLES H. GANT, Manager 


Wilmington Marine Terminal 
WILMINGTON,DELAWARE 
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ject, and to the changes in construction that will overcome these 
failures or render their recurrence less likely. Broad distinctions 
among various classes of commodities and conditions of service 
are discussed. 

“Since the hazards that any container may encounter in 
service are so numerous and variable, no endeavor is made to 
set up standards of service or to designate the types of contain- 
ers that are most suitable for specific commodities or conditions 
of service. To do so would be like designing a bridge without 
a knowledge of the loads to be carried. 

“Packing is as important as the design of the container and 
the two are so interrelated that it is impossible properly to de- 
sign the container without considering the method of packing. 
A brief discussion of the principles of internal packing together 
with some examples of their application is included. The ap- 
pendices present information on the characteristics of the prin- 
cipal woods available for box and grade construction; the 
seasoning of lumber; container testing; formulas for the design 
of boxes, and standard specifications for boxes of various kinds. 


Historical 


“Until the building of the railroads and the resultant in- 
crease in trade, the use of shipping containers was compara- 
tively small. The wooden box was the first type of modern 
shipping container to be manufactured. Lumber then was so 
plentiful and cheap that box manufacturers, like nearly all other 
users of wood, demanded high grades and ignored inferior ma- 
terial. Waste in the woods and at the mills and box factories 
received scant consideration. Little attention was given to de- 
signing boxes so as to obtain the maximum strength for the mini- 
mum of materials. The constant lessening of forest area and 
the ever increasing demand for lumber, however, raised the cost 
of the higher lumber grades and forced the box maker to use 
the lower and cheaper grades. More attention was given to 
using less lumber for the different box parts, and where formerly 
only a few kinds of wood were used for boxes, many kinds were 
brought into use. Today several billions of feet of lumber are 
used annually by box manufacturers, and, for the most pjart, this 
material is of such low grade that if it were not consumed for 
this purpose it would be left as waste in the woods or at the 
mill.” 

Then the constantly increasing demand for lighter and 
cheaper containers brought in the fibre box the early part of 
this century and that, in turn, intensified the efforts of wooden 
box manufacturers to reduce weight and cost of their product. 
New kinds of wooden boxes were developed; the wirebound box, 
cleated plywood and hinge corner boxes. 


Relation to Transportation 


“In recent years the demand for quick delivery of goods has 
resulted in longer and heavier trains, faster operations in distrib- 
uting cars and making up trains, and more expeditious handling 
of packages at receiving, transfer and delivery points. New 
equipment and new methods of handling are continually being 
introduced to speed operations and to reduce costs. Such 
developments do not necessarily result in increased hazards to 
the commodities shipped; on the contrary the hazards in many 
instances are reduced. 

“With this development of transportation and handling 
methods has come remarkable progress toward the uniformity 
of shocks incident to shipping, yet there is a wide variation in 
the intensities of the shocks that packages encounter under any 
particular combifiation of transportation and handling methods. 
Packages of miscellaneous commodities shipped in a car en- 
counter shocks and stresses that are severer and of greater 
variety than are encountered by packages of a carload lot of a 
single commodity. Furthermore, the shocks and stresses en- 
countered differ between localities. Severely congested and less 
congested districts demand different facilities and methods of 
transportation; likewise different equipment and methods of 
handling are required at different water terminals. Shocks to 
containers in motor truck shipments are less severe than in rail- 
way shipment, yet the severity of the weaving and wrenching 
strains may be greater in the motor truck. 

“The hazards in export shipments may be more numerous, 
more variable, and usually severer than in domestic shipment; 
an export shipment may meet all the hazards of domestic trans- 
portation before being loaded into the vessel, and after reaching 
a foreign port may undergo the further hazards of a long journey 
inland. The hazards from the tendency of cargo to shift in 
rough seas, as well as those from varying climatic conditions 
are, as a rule, severer than the hazards in domestic shipments. 
Furthermore, goods must frequently be unloaded from vessels 
into lighters and if the sea is rough this occasions extremely 
severe handling.” 

Each commodity, it is pointed out, presents its own prob- 
lems. The author’s virtues include not only a good style and 
mastery of his subject, but the sagacity to maintain neutrality 
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as between kinds of containers to be used for particular pur- 
poses. The principles of good construction and other informa- 
tion necessary to their intelligent use are presented ang the 
characteristics of the various types, but the shipper must draw 
his own conclusions as to whether solid fibre, corrugated, or 
wood boxes are best adapted for the job of transporting a oon. 
signment of canned goods. With the information presented the 
shipper, the manufacturer of containers, or anyone else inter. 
ested in the subject, can build a container of any desired strength 
or to meet any given set of circumstances. 

“Appendices” to the book contain technical data and dis. 
cussion under the following seven general heads: “Character. 
istics and Behavior of Container Materials,” “Container Woods” 
“Seasoning of Box Lumber,” “Container Testing,” “Formulas and 
Rules for the Design of Boxes,” “Description of Table 7” (hag to 
do with charts and tables giving mechanical characteristics of 
woods), and “Specifications’”—proposed United States govern- 
ment “master specifications for boxes, wooden, nailed, locked. 
corner construction.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF BOXES 


The Freight Container Bureau of the American Railway 
Association has issued a 23-page pamphlet covering the “funda. 
mentals of good box construction,” under the title, “A Guide to 
Good Construction of Nailed Wooden Boxes.” 

“Part of the loss and damage being experienced in the 
shipment of articles packed in wooden boxes can be attributed 
to the container, the packing, or both,” says the publication. 
“The Freight Container Bureau desires to assist manufacturers 
and shippers with their problems of container construction so 
as to eliminate as much loss and damage as possible, which 
is attributable to faulty containers. Only the fundamentals of 
good box construction are covered in this bulletin. To elab- 
orate on the methods of construction and to discuss their many 
features would require much more space than is here available. 
The reading matter has been made brief, concise, and to the 
point, explaining in simple language and by the use of sketches 
illustrating in a practical way, why certain principles must be 
followed to secure economical and servicable containers. 





The foreword expresses the hope that the information pre 


sented will serve the following purposes: 


1. As a guide for shippers in their choice of ready-made boxes. 

2. As a guide for shippers who make their own boxes. 

3. As a guide for box manufacturers for the construction of boxes 
and for their use in recommending boxes to shippers. 

4. As a guide for railroad employes that will assist them in de- 
termining if the container is proper and efficient. This bulletin will 
help them to mae out clear and intelligent exception reports, and, 
above all else, if their duties require that they discuss such reports 
directly with the shippers, it will enable them to give positive and 
constructive help and assistance. 


Such subjects as “comparative cost,’ “comparison in dura- 
bility,” “balanced construction,” “factors affecting design,” and 
“strapping” are discussed. 





TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 


In connection with the transportation division’s industrial 
traffic management survey, a dairy products manufacturing 
company in the middle west reports considerable savings to 
have resulted from its traffic department’s convincing the offi- 
cers that several of its plants were not strategically located. 
The closing down of these factories and handling of the business 
elsewhere are said to have resulted in an immediate reduction 
of expense. 

Substantial savings have been effected by department stores 
availing themselves of the new traffic survey service of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association’s traffic group, according 
to a statement made at its recent convention. One store with 
an annual sales volume of $2,000,000 will save $4,000 per year, 
it is claimed, while another with volume between $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000 is expected to save $11,000 in transportation 
expense alone. Total savings to stores are said to be substan- 
tially increased also through the operating economies effected 
by the adoption of receiving, marking, and stock-keeping rec 
ommendations submitted by the traffic group on the basis of 
its survey. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


Under the caption “Pacific Car Demurrage,” in the Traffic 
World of March 29, page 822, it was erroneously stated that the 
report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for cars held over 
time in January showed a percentage of 87.64, as against 4 
percentage of 87.45 in January, 1929. The figure for January, 
1930, should have been 08.64, and for January, 1929, it should 
have been 07.45. 
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BALTIMORE 


—mnearest Port to Middle West 


CE 
meister 


WESTERN AND RAILWAY 
NEW $8,500,000 PIERS AND WAREHOUSES 
AT BALTIMOR : MD 


Completed 


CURTISS. WRICHT FLYING SERVICE . Phate Div 





(View of Port Covington Terminal Merchandise Piers.) 


The Economy Route for Shippers 


Lowest Freight Rates to and from Middle West. 
Insurance at minimum cost. 


Most Modern Terminal on Atlantic Coast, 
creates greatest efficiency and speed in 
handling freight. Space for seven ships 
at new piers. 


Large warehouses as part of ocean terminal, 
as well as ample space for ground storage 


of bulk freight. 


Direct delivery from car to ship results in 
elimination of trucking expense on I. c. I. 
shipments. 


Expert Foreign Freight service, both import 
and export, for duty free and bonded mer- 
chandise. 


Piers and Warehouses equipped with traveling 
cranes, electrically operated, electric trac- 
tors and trailers, tieringtructors, and many 
other modern conveniences. 


All pier tracks can be switched independently 
of each other. In order to speed up freight 
handling five or six switch engines can be’ 
used at one time. 


Conveniently located, only ten minutes by 
truck from heart of business section. 


For Information Please Communicate With 
General Foreign Freight Agent 


WESTERN Maryann Raitway 


“ Short Line to Middle West’’ 


Standard Oil Building 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23021. Sub. No. 1. The Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich., ys, 
C. & N. W. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, steam power boilers 

Saginaw, Mich., to Appleton and Neenah, Wis. Asks reparation, 
No. yg Sub. No. 2. D. E. Ryan Co. (address not given), vs. N, Pp. 
et al. 

Illegal and discriminatory rates or charges, potatoes, points ip 
Minnesota to points in North Carolina and Virginia, as compared 
with rates to other North Carolina points. Asks reparation. 

No. 23122, Sub. No. 1. MacDougald Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
vs. A. C. In of al. : 

Unreasonable rates and charges, slag, Woodward, Ala., to Way- 
cross, Ga. Asks reparation. 

No. 23151. Sub. No. 1. Perrine Armstrong Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., ys, 
Wabash et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, lumber, Grabill, Ind, 

to Cleveland, O., and Pontiac, Mich. Asks reparation. 7 
No. 23151. Sub. No. 2. Same vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, lumber, Kokomo, Ind, 
to Cleveland, O., and Flint, and Detroit, Mich. Asks rates for 
future and reparation. 

No. 23209. Sub. No. 3. Louis S. Beckett, Salt Lake City, Utah, vs, 
Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonabie rates and charges, lemons, oranges and grapefruit, 
points in California to Salt Lake City. Asks reparation. 

No. F ery ie No. 4. Safeway Stores, Inc., Reno, Nev., vs. Santa 

e et al. 

Same complaint and prayer, oranges, grapes and lemons. 

No. 23210. Sub. No. 8. A. D. Gomery, trading as Gomery Brothers, 
Allentown, Pa., vs. Central of New Jersey et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, potatoes, Camden 
and other points in North Carolina to Allentown, Pa., compared 
with rates to Scranton, Pa., and New York, N. Y. Asks rates 
for future and reparation. 

No. 23210. Sub. No. 9. Stevens Brothers, Baltimore, Md., vs. Bam- 
berg, Erhardt & Walterboro et al. 

Unreasonable rates, cucumbers, Bamberg, S. C., to Baltimore, 
Md. Asks reparation. 

No. 23235. Description and loading requirements for common brick in 
trunk-line territory. 

Investigation instituted by Commission with respect to de- 
scription and loading requirements applicable to common brick 
in trunk line territory with view to correct unlawfulness that 
may be found to exist. 

No. 23238. Sub. No. 1. Moore Grocery Co., Tyler, Tex., vs. G. C. & 
S. F. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, bananas and cocoanuts, in straight and/or 


—{ or seven ears mixed carloads, Galveston, Tex., to Tyler, Tex. Asks rates for 
future and reparation. 


No. 23251. Sub. No. 1. M. D. Friedman Co. et al., Ashland, Ky., vs. 
Cc. & O. et al. 








Just seven years since the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit fleet Rates in violation first four sections of act, scrap iron, Red 
wes introduced to the seping public. We have estab- Jacket and_other West Virginia points and Stone, Ky., to Ash- 
lished in this time a highly developed competitive lake and og: AP po lle gy & W. main line preferred. Ask rates for 
rail route between Buffalo and Duluth with joint through No. 23268. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O., vs. B. & A. 
+ oo aoreigaa eastern markets and points in the Great et al. 
Northwest. Charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, waste paper, Brigh- 
h | ‘ R " ton, Mass., and other Boston rate points to Watertown, N. Y., as 
Wel ave been able to provide an exclusive package freight compared with rates to Fulton, N. Y., from Boston, Brooklyn, New 
service—unheard of on the lakes before—with one ter- York and Philadelphia. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
j i No. - Edwards Mfg. Co. et al., Cincinnati, O., vs. M.-K.-T. et al. 
ay a — and at Duluth, and our fleet of Unreasonable rates and charges, steel ceiling, sheet steel, iron 
ast Ocean-type freighters. and steel roofing, iron or steel shingles, iron or steel nails, and 
Recently we announced that our company hed entered a ne i ss Pncinna th, ened i bs Rng Bin gg yy ” 
friendly receivership. This is a matter of organization. " “Unreasonable rates, range or stocker cattle, points in Arizona 
The only change in M-A-T service will be such improve- and New Mexico to El Paso, Tex., and Denver, Colo. Ask rates 
ments as we see an rtuni 3 or future and reparation. 
men always tye eggesensingy a ~ wo | no. — No. 23271. The Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
wey @ same fast, dependable service, the Unreasonable rates and charges, replenishing of ice or ice and 
-— ee freight, the same just consideration salt on shipments of meat, Pueblo, Colo., to points in New Mexico. 
ims; re wi E Asks rates for future and reparation. 
phone te : ae cee hey as of personnel No. 23272. Harrison Hardware & Furniture Co., St. Petersburg, Fia., 
Everything will always be done to provide the most vs. A. C. L. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, furniture, points in North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, Georgia, Ala- 


bama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
M | N N ESO | A-A I LAN I iC consin. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 28273. Mead Paperboard Corporation et al., Dayton, O., vs. A. & 
. et al. 
TRANSIT COMPANY Charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, crude sulphur, 


Gulf Hill, Tex., to Knoxville, Tenn. Asks reparation. 


economical and efficient service possible. 











> Security Trust Company and No. ee Fred G. Clark Co. (address not given), vs. C. M. St. P. 

" r = . et al. 
A ile McDougall, Co-Receivers Charges in violation section 6 of act, iron drums, St. Louis, Mo., 

a me ee to Minneapolis, Minn. Asks reparation. 
|r} No, S078. jWalrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. & 
._et al. 

ee New York, N.Y. Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, lump 
— Chicago, _iiii. coal, Colorado, Wyoming and Utah mines to Maxwell and North 


Platte, Neb. Asks reparation. 
Philadelphia No. 23276. Oakland (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe ¢t al. 
Pa Failure of defendants to accord Oakland (Calif.) terminals the 
same or a proportionate basis of rates as is contemporaneously 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 


% A accorded Richmond (Calif.) terminals for comparable movements 
sas — nt ey ae on offshort traffic in violation sections 1, 2 and 3 of act. Asks 
aia Detroit, Mich. relief for future. 


No. 23277. Mars, Inc., Chicago, Ill., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Unreasonable rates, candy, Chicago, Ill., to points in all states 
of United States. Asks rates for future. 
No. ye 4 B. Tyler Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., vs. Louisiana South- 
ern et al. 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, liquid asphalt, i 


THE 






Meraux, La., to Knoxville, Tenn., Richmond and other Kentucky 
points. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
No. 23279. Jos. Denunzio Fruit Co. et al., Louisville, Ky., vs. Santa 
e et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, cabbage 
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ANNCAULANUUNUUQUNNANNNVLANUTAAAAANAAYYA 


Merrily 


You Roll Along 


The old song “Merrily, we roll along” has a 
more personal meaning when applied to your 
trip on Union Pacific. As you speed on your 
way, you’ll find real pleasure in lingering over 
that second cup of coffee, after enjoying one of 
Union Pacific’s famous “meals that appeal.” 


And it will take more than two cups of coffee to 
keep you awake when you relax in a comfortable 
berth and roll along over a roadbed of surpassing 
smoothness. Sleep comes quickly to those who 
travel via Union Pacific. 


You’ll find convenient and dependable service 
from Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, to Denver, Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, Utah . . . and to California 
and the Pacific Northwest. 


A handy United States folder map 
sent free to Executives, upon request. 


C. J. COLLINS 
General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebr. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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For industries 
of any size 
there are un- 
excelled loca- 
tions in our 
territory. 
Phone or write 
D. H. Howard 
Industrial 
Agent, 314 So. 
Wells St., Chi- 
cago. Phone 
Randolph 
8200. 
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TRUNK LINES and 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS are moved 
through this territory to and from 
the following interchange connection 
points by fast, heavy-duty electric 
locomotives: 


Carload Interchange 
Connections: 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal.Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 
Chicago Great Western Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie 
(Central Ave.) 
Indiana Harbor Belt 
Illinois Central 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .Wayne & Electric Jct. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .Glenwood Park 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific . Elgin 
(Renwick) 


Avoid terminal congestion by using 
this high-speed, flexible service. 


__ Jae 
PUI ae 
aaa RAILROAD 


W. C. Ritter, Traffic Manager 
E. B. Dwyer, Gen. Pass. & Frt. Agt. 


72 W. Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 
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N Traffic De- 
partments where 
office space is espe- 
cially costly, and it is 
imperative that every 
possible square foot of 
space be productive, 
the McBee Double 
Rate Desk creates a 
most important place 
for itself. 





tional clerks in the same 








=—=" 


Pema f 








Pa, 


T makes possi- 
ble the utmost 

facilitation of cler- 

ical work in the least 
possible floor space. It 
provides two clerks 
with combined desk 
and file facilities and 
gives them instant, 
convenient access to 
tariffs without leaving 
their chairs. 





McBEE SINGLE RATE DESK 


§ p~~ desk, by combining desk and filing facilities, 
saves more than a third of floor space. In one instal- 
lation, 30 ordinary desks and many wall files were 
replaced by 50 Rate Desks, making room for 20 addi- 


space. 


McBEE VERTICAL-FLAT 


TARIFF FILES 


N assembly near clerk’s 

desk puts tariffs within 
easy reach, saving time. 
Each drawer is a separate 
unit, permitting formations 
of single-unit drawers in floor 
space ordinarily wasted. 


Write for Literature, Specifications and Prices 


THE MCBEE BINDER CoO. 


502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 
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and potatoes, Texas points to Evansville, Ind., Henderson, Oweys. 
boro and Louisville, Ky., compared with rates to Chicago ang 
Peoria, Ill., Paducah, Ky., Tamms and East St. Louis, IIL, ang 
St. Louis, Mo. Ask cease and desist order and reparation. 


GROUP WAREHOUSING PLAN 


(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 


Philadelphia has been decided on for the inauguration of 
the group-warehousing plan of the Associated Grocery Mann. 
facturers of America, it is announced by the association. Two 
warehouses are to be designated in that city at locations a4. 
vantageous for wholesalers in Philadelphia, parts of Pennsy). 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. As mentioned jp 
Domestic Commerce for December 23, the president of the aggpo. 
ciation has disclaimed any intention of going to the retailer 
direct in connection with this plan, which is said to aim merely 
at reducing local distribution costs for members and for whole. 
sale buyers. 

This system is intended to permit manufacturers to ship 
full carloads or pooled cars to the warehouses, thus obtaining 
the most favorable freight rates. Wholesale buyers will benefit, 
the association claims, by being able to make up assorted orders 
by sending their trucks to one or the other of these two ware. 
houses, instead of being obliged, as at present, to go to numerous 
different ones. 

Among other advantages claimed for the new plan are 
lowered trucking costs, reduced traffic congestion, standardiza- 
tion of record forms, and more efficient use of storage space. 
Extension of the system to other cities in the near future js 
said to be contemplated. 


DIRECTOR GENERAL’S REPORT 
The Railroad Administration collected a total of $296,950.21 
in 1929 or $216,339.33 over the cost of administration in that 
year, according to the annual report of A. W. Mellon, as director 
general of railroads, submitted to Congress this week. Sidney 


F. Andrews, assistant director general, is in direct charge of the @ 


liquidation of the Railroad Administration. 
The report shows that 1,158 suits and claims were closed 


in 1929 involving $4,631,570.52. Of these, 754 suits against di- 2 


rector general, in which the claims totaled $4,043,508.19, were 
disposed of for $329,967.97 or 8 per cent of the amount claimed. 


In 404 suits and claims on behalf of the director general total § 
ing $588,062.30, there was collected $102,861.36 or 17% per cent B 


of the amount claimed. There were pending in December 1929, 


516 unadjusted suits and claims against the director for $2,21; F 


747.10, and 285 suits in behalf of the director in which he claim: 
$1,605,779.87. Unsatisfied judgments for the director total 
$686,684.80. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 
The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Elmer E. Corfman, Salt Lake City, Utah; Haroli 
P. Fabian, Salt Lake City, Utah; Louis B. Fitzgerald, Denvel, 


Colo.; Ralph Hugh Fortune, San Francisco, Calif.; F. M. Frat & 


ciscovich, Astoria, Ore.; Maurice D. L. Fuller, San Francisco, 


Calif.; Hugh T. Fullerton, San Francisco, Calif.; Homer 8. & 


Halsted, Detroit, Mich.; William Hamilton, Los Angeles, Calif. 
J. C. Harms, Detroit, Mich.; John H. Heaney, Boston, Mass; 


Joseph Grover Joyce, Kansas City, Mo.; Harold Richard Kelly, F 


Los Angeles, Calif.; John Julius Kornfeld, New Orleans, La; 
Norbert Korte, San Francisco, Calif.; Edward John Lauve, Ne¥ 
Orleans, La.; G. H. Logan, Denver, Colo.; Sylvester J. McAtet, 
San Francisco, Calif.; R. E. Mclinnis, Port Arthur, Tex.; Dal 
H. McNeal, Rock Island, Ill.; F. David Mannoccir, II, Sa 
Francisco, Calif.; Carl F. Oliver, Everett, Wash.; Edward F 
O’Shea, Denver, Colo.; Garry Owen, San Francisco, Calif. 
William Bruce Renwick, Los Angeles, Calif.; Charles A. Rug 
gles, San Francisco, Cali.; Joseph McAdoo Sample, Houstol, 
Tex.; Woodson Spurlock, San Francisco, Calif.; Donald ™ 
Strathearn, Oconomowoc, Wis.; Alfred Sutro, San Francis¢d, 
Calif.; John A. Sutro, San Francisco, Calif.; Edmond Galbraitl 
Toomey, Helena, Mont.; Samuel L. Wright, San Francis¢, 
Caliif.; Clede Wylie, Sand Springs, Okla. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL TICKET OFFICE 


The New York Central Lines opened their new Michig# 
Boulevard ticket office in Chicago April 7. It is in keepll? 
with the architectural plans for the World’s Fair in Chicas 
“illustrating in definite form the development of architectur 
since the great fair of 1893.” Mural paintinngs in keeping ¥” 
the modern school of contemporary art depict all phases ® 
transportation, including old and modern locomotives, ste” 
ships and airplanes. Pierre Bourdelle, the artist, is the 
of the great French sculptor of the same name. 
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Busy Spending 


210.000000. 


Manufacturers-Distributors 
here is a buying zone of 


| 1,195,761 People 


producing and consuming on a daily scale 
which istremendous. {A recent 5-year period 
of growth exceeded 15%, outstripping typical 
communities in Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Colorado. Furthermore, the Du- 
» luth zone contains a greater population than 





Siew 


_ Alabama, Delaware, Montana, Nevada, New 
', Hampshire, 


New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode 
) Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont or 
» Wyoming. {This great buying power is gath- 


"ering greater momentum year by year be- 
cause — [Duluth enjoys natural advantages 
+ and resources unexcelled — has favorable 


‘freight rates and combination rail-water 
)Ttates to all the world’s great markets—an 


abundance of cheap power and a minimum 


: industrial gas rate of fifty cents, intelligent 
t labor, stimulating year-round climate. 


be 
tw 


| INVESTIGATE DULUTH—For More 
: Business in 1930—and Thereafter 


Specific Market Data Upon Request From 


DULUTH INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


» City Hall Duluth, Minnesota 
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Bigger Job 
Bigger Pay 


Thru Traffic Management 


Can you effect savings for your firm or in your field which 
would justify doubling your salary? Can you do what 
thousands of others are doing every day of their lives? 

Mendel A. Keith, of Columbus, Ohio—who for a number of 
years had been employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad—had 
been many kinds of a clerk. Much “experience” but little progress. 

Then one day he woke up to his need for specialized knowledge 
in some important and profitable business field. He enrolled with 
LaSalle for home-study training in Traffic Management. 

Today, Mr. Keith is Trafic Manager of the International 
Derrick and Equipment Company—at a salary many times his 
highest expectations as a clerk—is a member of the Transporta- 
tion Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of Columbus, Ohio 
—and is regarded in the profession as one of the ablest traffic 
men in his territory. He is out of the rut and on his way to a 


very substantial future. 
He won his advancement by saving thousands of dollars for his firm thru 
the obtaining of more favorable freight rates on shipments to western points. 


Send for Free Book, ‘Opportunities 
in Traffic Management’’ 


What is it about Traffic Management as a profession that affords such golden 
opportunity? That question is simply answered—Traffiic Management affords a 
man unusual opportunity to show results. 

The coupon will bring you, without obligation, a 64-page book that points 
the way to the big rewards in Traffic Management and shows you how, within 
a comparatively few months, you can equip yourself to take advantage of them. 
LaSalle will send it to you FREE. 

f you are eager to enter a field of opportunity, clip and mail the coupon— 
NOW! 

- = S- Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!—- —- —- — — 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 495-TR Chicago 


I would welcome copy of “Opportunities in Traffic Man- 
agement,” also a copy of “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”’ 
All without obligation. 


(_] Traffic Management— 


Foreign and Domestic: Training for positions as Rail- 
road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, Freight 
Solicitor, etc. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities 


La Salle opens the way to success in every im- 
portant field of business. If more interested in one 
of the fields indicated below, check here: 


[) Higher Accountancy C) Commercial Law 

[] Business Management [|] Modern Foremanship 

(j Railway Accounting LJ Industrial Management 

(] Modern Salesmanship LJ] Banking and Finance 

CL] Railway Station Man-  (] Modern Business Corre- 
agement spondence 

CJ Law—Degree of LL.B. ([) Personnel Management 









(] Telegraphy 

(] Expert Bookkeeping 
[]/C. P. A. Coaching 
[] Business English 

[] Commercial Spanish 
{| Effective Speaking 
{_] Stenotypy 


CoP CCE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE 
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Personal Notes 
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Edward S. French, of Springfield, Vt., was elected presi- 
dent of the Boston and Maine at a meeting of the board of 
directors this week. He is now the operating head of several 
independent railroads in northern New England and. president 
of a group of waterfront and warehouse rail terminals at Boston, 
and assumes his new duties at once. The new president is 46 
years old, a native of Maine and received his early education 
in the public schools of Somerville, Mass., was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1906, and has spent all his business life 
in New England. He is one of the 12 Vermont members of 
the New England Council. Thomas Nelson Perkins, who has 
been acting president since the death of the late president, 
George Hannauer, last November, was elected chairman of the 
board. He will continue his active association with the road. 

Appointment of Gilbert J. White as general agent of the 
Boston and Maine at Memphis, Tenn., has been announced by 
Vice-President N. 'W. Hawkes, in charge of traffic. The ap- 
pointment is to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of 
General Agent H. H. Schutt. The new general agent, for a year 
and a half, has been traffic representative, attached to the Mem- 
phis office. 

“The oldest port director in the United States’—from the 
point of continued service—began his thirteenth year as director 
of Port Houston April 1. He is Lt. Col. Benjamin C. Allin, and 
has been in his present position since April 1, 1919. On the 
same day, T. L. Evans, manager of the foreign trade department 
of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, took over the added 
duties of Houston Port Bureau manager. 


Effective April 16, the traffic department of the American 
Metal Company will be transferred from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
New York. 

E. H. Brinkmeyer has been appointed traffic manager, Pauly 
Jail Building Company, St. Louis. 

Walter G. Hubner has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, Elgin, Joliet and Eastern, assigned to California and 


southern Oregon, with headquarters at Chicago. 
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A. C. McDannel has been elected vice-president, Port Hurop 
and Detroit Railroad, succeeding George H. Young, resigned, 

J. T. Driscoll has been appointed commercial agent, Kansas 
City Southern and the Texarkana and Fort Smith, at Ney 
Orleans, succeeding F. Heinberger, transferred. J. M. Brennen, 
Jr., has been appointed traveling freight agent at New Orleans, 
succeeding Mr. Driscoll. Nels R. Howe and Charles F. Lintop 
have been appointed traveling freight agents at Seattle, Wash. 

H. D. Athon has been appointed traveling freight ang 
passenger agent, Union Pacific, with headquarters at Bend, Ore. 
succeeding E. H. McAllen, transferred. : 

T. S. Galloway has been appointed city freight agent 
Kansas City Southern and the Texarkana and Fort Smith, at 
Joplin, Mo., succeeding J. T. Garrigues, transferred. 


a 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Plans are complete for the eighth annual meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America at the Hotel Gibson, Cin. 
cinnati, April 24 and 25, with a meeting of the board of 
directors April 23. An unusually large attendance is expected, 
not only because of the growing interest in the work of this 
organization and the apparent desire of most of the member 
clubs not only to appoint their quotas of delegates but to induce 
attendance by other members, but because of the excellence 
of the program offered and the fact that the railroad passenger 
associations have offered a fare and half for the round trip, on 
the certificate plan, and have also extended until the night of 
April 25 the limit for reduced fares—one fare plus a dollar 
for the roundtrip—for members of the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board, which will meet April 23 in Cincinnati. The con. 
vention will open at 9:30 the morning of April 24 with an in 
vocation by the Rev. James Thomas. There will be remarks 
by R. C. Barnard, president of the Cincinnati club, and a wel- 
come by Mayor Russell Wilson. Response will be made by 
President T. T. Harkrader, of the association. Addresses on 
railroad valuation will be made by E. I. Lewis, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and W. R. Cole, president 








53 Hours 
67 Hours 


Laredo to Mexico City ... 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 


NATIONAL 


RAILWAYS 


GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs A gencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 


2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 
New York City 


A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
414 Whitney Bank Bldg 
New Orleans, La. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


F. C. Lona, Com. t F. Alatorre, Com. Agent 
ins Marquette Boe 815 Pacific Electric Building 


Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Cal. 
El Paso to Mexico City . . « 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


OF MEXICO 
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Classification Change 


Is Now Promptly Told of 
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Publication Includes the Fellowing: 


1—Released Rate Orders 

2—Fourth Section Applications 
3—Fourth Section Orders 

4—Sixth Section Orders 
5—Investigation and Suspension Orders 
6—Suspension Orders Vacated 


VT’; =~ eae SS Se a US CUS lh 


&—Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 

9—Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 
10—Shipping Board Tariffs 

11—Central Freight Association Docket 
12—Central Freight Association Hearings 

13—C. F. A., Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Docker 
14—Illinois Freight Association Docket 
15—National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 
16—New England Freight Association Docket 
17—New England Freight Association Hearings 
18—Southern Freight Association Docket 
19—Southern Freight Association Dispositions 
20—Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
21—Southwestezn Freight Bureau Hearings 
22—Texas Tariff Bureau Docket 

23—Texas Tariff Bureau Hearings 

24—Trunk Line Association Docket 

25—Trunk Line Association Hearings 

26—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Docket 

27—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Hearings 
28—Western Trunk Line Docket 

29—Western Trunk Line Hearings 

30—Western Trunk Line Dispositions 
31—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Docket 
32—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Dispositions 
83—Southern Ports Foreign Freight Docket 
34—Consolidated Classification Docket 
35—National Diversion and Reconsignment Dockets 
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36—Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 


37—Steamship Sailings 

38—Express Classification Docket 

883—Address of Roads Filing First Tarif with 1. C. C. 
‘0—Adoption Notices 


Samples and full information free on request 


The Traffie Service Corporation 


Publishers THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market St., Chicago 





The Traffic World 


EVERY STEP 
From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 





The Traffic Bulletin 


The Information Regularly Carried tn This 


7—New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C.C. 
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MAKE SURE OF YOUR RATES 





WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


‘THE EASIEST WAY" 


cent inane Me 


T1—Top Section 
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T2—Tariff File Section With 24 2-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 





T3—Tariff File Section With 16 3-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 





lie” 
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T4—Tariff File Section With 12 4-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 


a 


T5—Sliding Shelf Section 


EARS IOT EE TIT 
[ — | — 


T6—Two Drawer Storage Section 


i 


T7—Low Sanitary Base Section 


Write us for information 


P. A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. There will probably 
also be a discussion of the subject from the floor. The pro- 
posed change in the constitution will be voted on, the purpose 
being to cause the annual meeting to come in the Fall instead of 
in the Spring, and either a nominating committee will be ap- 
poited—to report later—or present officers will be reelected for 
six months, as planned, if the amendment is adopted. In the 
afternoon a report will be made by the board of directors, the 
committee on education and research will report, and there 
will be an address by C. E. Cotterill, of Atlanta, on political 
rate-making. A discussion of the subjejct from the floor will 
follow. In the evening there will be a banquet at the Hotel 
Gibson, to which the ladies are invited, after which there will 
be dancing. The speakers at the banquet will be President 
W. W. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania, whose subject will be 
“Railroads Today and Tomorrow;” C. W. Galloway, vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio; and T. R. Dahl, secretary of 
the White Motor Company and secretary and vice-president of 
the White Company, Cleveland. The toastmaster will tke 
Governor Cooper, of Ohio. On the second day of the convention 
there will be reports by the membership, speakers, and finance 
committees and an address by E. S. Barney, New York, on the 
functions of a traffic club. There will also be discussions of 
the activities of individual member clubs for the benefit of other 
clubs. If there is a report from the nominating committee it 
will also be considered at that session. The local committee 
has made arrangements for the entertainment of the ladies 
attending the convention with their husbands. An indication of 
the interest being taken is an announcement from the Miami 
Valley Traffic Club that it will have a delegation of a hundred 
and seventy-five at the convention. 





The Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of Bos- 
ton will give its annual spring “smoker” at the Elks’ Hotel April 
21. Alton Hall Blackington will present “The Romance of News 
Gathering.” The program includes food, music and pictures. 
Proposed amendment to the constitution and by-laws will be 
voted on. 





Delegates to the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at Cincinnati, appointed by the Traffic Club of New 
York, are as follows: C. A. Swope, general eastern freight 
agent, L. & N.; J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-president, Pennsyl- 
vania; W. Bockstahler, chairman of the executive committee, 
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United States Freight Company; T. T. Webster, general traff, 
manager, G. H. Mead Company, and Charles Milbauer, vice. 
president and general manager, Hoboken Manufacturers’ Rgjj. 
road. The following alternates have been appointed: J, 4 
Butler, general manager of the department of public relations 
Railway Express Agency; G. F. Hitchborn, general traffic man. 
ager, U. S. Rubber Company; E. R. Bardgett, general freigh; 
agent, Cunard Steamship Company; R. J. Menzies, traffic map. 
ager, New York Central, and W. J. Mathey, traffic manager 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. The total repre. 
sentation of the club at the meeting is expected to be about 5), 





A luncheon meeting of the Memphis Traffic Club April 7 
was designated “Ex-Presidents’ Day.” Ex-presidents residing 
in the city were in charge of the program. “Frisco Day” yij 
be observed April 14, to be followed by “Southern Railway 
Day” April 21. Prizes are being assembled for a golf tourna. 
ment to be held in the next sixty days. 





The Traffic Club of Atlanta held a meeting at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club April 7. The program was sponsored by Sears 
Roebuck and Company and arranged by J. C. Church, traffic 
manager, southeastern region, for that company, assisted by 
Miss Marie Rowland. L. H. Beall, general manager, southeast. 
ern region, was the principal speaker. A number of other off. 
cials of the company were guests. The first meeting of the 
Traffic Study Club, under the guidance of the new educa. 
tional committee, of which Roy Pope, general freight agent 
A. B. & C., is general chairman, was held at the Chamber of 
Commerce April 9. The program included a “graphic” descrip. 
tion of switch movements of cars in Atlanta terminals by local 
terminal superintendents. The first issue of “Traffic Studs,” a 
mimeographed sheet reporting activities of the study club, ap 
peared April 4. Arrangements are being made for a golf 
tournament. 





Clyde Morehouse, export traffic manager, Kansas Milling 
Company, was in charge of the program at a meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Wichita at the Wichita Club April 10. Dr. Lloyi 
McKinley, head of the chemistry department, Wichita Univer. 
sity, spoke on “Modern Wonders of Chemistry,” and a number 
of musical numbers were presented. An outing will be given 
at the Crestview Country Club April 17. There will be golf in 


Rate History— 
Its Importance 


In rate cases perhaps the most important feature 
is the exhibits, especially those showing rate com- 
parisons. The witness uses them as the basis of his 
testimony and the attorney relies heavily on them in 
preparing his brief and argument. Exhibits, how- 
ever, are of little value unless properly explained 
and the rates used in the comparison are of little 
value unaccompanied by evidence as to the condi- 
tions that produced them. Before setting up certain 
rates for comparative purposes, therefore, it is well 
to delve into their history to avoid using those that 
might act like boomerangs. 


One must get at the meaning of these comparative 
rates before he can test their probative value. 
Courts and commissions recognize this. A statute 
may appear to have a certain meaning but tribunals 
look behind the form to get at the substance. This 


getting at the substance is called divining the “leg- 
islative intent” and can be done only by delving 
deeply into the history of the statute. The Supreme 
Court has held that tariffs and rates have the force 
of statutes. It is well, therefore, to get at the 
“legislative intent” that produced a rate before using 
it for comparison. 


Much rate history is to be found in the docket 
records and decisions of the Commission. We spe- 
cialize in digging it out; also in preparing chrono- 
logical statements of rates, classification ratings, 
commodity descriptions, etc., as far back as they are 
wanted. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
. MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
ti STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Sailing from SS TEXAS SS BELLINGHAM | SS GOLDEN SUN 
DR a eg cate April 22 April 28 April 29 

ie Ds April 26 (Omits) May 3 

Due to Arrive 
San Francisco. . May 22 May 24 May 29 
Los Angeles... (Omits) (Omits) June 5 
Portland. ..... May 29 (Omits) (Omits) 
Seattle-Tacoma (Omits) May 31 (Omits) 


Sailings every week thereafter. 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Sailing from SS SHELTON SS OREGON SS GOLDEN STAR 
Shanghai...... April 5 April 16 April 24 
Tsingtau...... April 10 April 22 April 29 
Taku Bar April 16 April 25 May 4 
ae April 15 May 1 May 12 
aE April 22 May 12 (Omits) 
Shanghai (Omits) (Omits) May 16 

Due to Arrive 
San Francisco. . May 11 May 31 June 10 
Los Angeles (Omits) (Omits) June 17 
Portland. ..... (Omits) June 7 (Omits) 
Seattle-Tacoma May 18 (Omits) (Omits) 





Sailings every ten days thereafter. 


STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 
American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Matson Navigation Company 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Tel Davenport 2300 


Williams, Dimond & Co. 


Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 


ek W YORE 
All FORN', 


DNAS largest built 
under American flag 


S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


{tinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 


Pennsylvania.Apr.26 June 7 
ay10 June21 

May 24 July 12 

from Los Angeles 2nd day followngi 


a ld e 
cific line 
MARINE COMPANY 
1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Westbound from New York 
California ....Apr. 19 May 31 
Virginia May 3 June21 
Pennsylvania.May17 July 5 


fanama fa 


NTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y.C 
(West 23rd St.’ Tel. Chelsea6760 Tel. Digby 2840 


hicago, 180 N. Michi A 
Phil. oF Pubnes ni an Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
" gerBidg. Bal - 
San Francisco. 311 California St. ee seins 
Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 
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Calmar Steamship Corporation 


CALMAR LINE—Coast-to-Coast—Via Panama Canal 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 














SAILS 
STEAMER |] BALTI- | PHILA- 
MORE | DELPHIA|ANGELES/O. 
CUBORE Sailed | Apr. 15 
VERMAR Apr. 16] Apr. 24 
CALMAR Apr. 23] May 3 
FLOMAR May 2] May 12 
PORTMAR | May 11] May 21 
PENNMAR | May 20] May 30 
YORKMAR | May 29] June 8 








Sailing every NINE days from Philadelphia and Baltimore 
DIRECT to Pacific Coast. 


Thorough Satisfaction Assured 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


CALMAR STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. 
AGTS 


Baltimore, Md._ 18 8. Gay St. 

cago, “* ery 

Cleveland, 0., Union Trust’ Bldg. 

New York, 5 Broadway 

Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. 

REGULAR ATLANTIC COAST PIERS 
Sqeinere ter 7, West Md. Ry., Port 


SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 63! Central Bidg. 
Portiang, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bldg. 
San Francisco, -, 240 Front St. 
Seattle, Wash., 201 Central Bidg. 
REGULAR PACIFIC COAST PIERS 


Los Angeles—230B Terminal Isiand 


ape Oakiand—Howard Terminal 
Philadelphia—Pler 27N, Reading Co. Portiland—No. { Oceanic Terminal 
Will consider special ealj at other pliers San_ Franel 


ler Ne. 
when sufficient carge is offered. Seattle—Atiantie Dock Terminal 








THE ONLY WAY: 


for dependable overnight freight service 


THE GREAT CENTRAL WAY: 


between, 


Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Dayton and Toledo 


RAIL RATES with STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


Fully Insured. 


TERMINALS 
Detroit—731 231d St. Phone Lafayette 3470 
Chicago—3615 Iron St. Phone La Fayette 4866 
Cincinnati—447 E. 2nd St. Phone Main 2299 
Indianapolis— 10608 E. Maryland Ave., Drexel 3041 


gxthat TRA Ns. 


EST. 1927 







DETROIT-CINCINMATI - INDIANAPOLIS-CHICAGO 
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AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


Not only in taking admirable care of your 
shipments to and from the Orient, but also 
in placing at your disposal a thoroughly 
trained traffic department to cooperate with 
you in solving traffic problems. Any of our 
agents in 22 countries will gladly advise 
with you. 


In meeting and coping with modern compe- 

tition consider the advantage of shipping your 

cargo via American Mail Line. This regular, 
dependable service is available at no greater 
cost. No shipment too large—none too small 
to receive every consideration. “President Lin- 
ers” are always on time. There’s a sailing 
from Seattle over the short route every other 
Saturday at 11 a. m.; arrivals at Seattle every 
other Saturday at 8 a. m. 


Also express “Cargo Liners” with frequent sail- 
ings to serve you between Puget Seund and 
the Orient. 


T. J. KEHOB, Gen. Eastern Agt.,32 Broadway, New York 


W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W. Bruce, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bidg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight , =~ 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 










electrified miles 


—sootless, cinderless |i 
on the scenically supreme be 
route of the new 


OLYMPIAN 


CHICAGO — SPOKANE — SEATTLE — TACOMA 








Se hs 
ey 





What that means to travel enjoyment only 
Olympian travelers know. We might drop a 
hint... it’s great! 


Longest continuous electrified ride in the world 
—a thrill whether you’re on business or pleasure. 
Open observation cars in Summertime. 


By daylight over the spectacular heights of the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. 


cHICAG 


= Only Transcontinental Roller-Bearing Train 
MILWAUKEE 


ST PAUL 
Rule 7/4 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Oe MILWAUKEE roap 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 801-41 
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the afternoon, followed by dinner, dancing and cards jp the 
evening. ] 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club wil] 
a “Rubes’ Dance,” costume compulsory, at the Highland Py; 
Club, April 22. 





The Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco held its 4 
monthly meeting at the San Francisco Commercial Club Apri 
8. The docket included consideration of incorporation of t, 
club and discussion of the United States Supreme Court dg 
sion in the Fullerton Lumber Company case, involving use y 
checks for payment of freight bills. 





On April 8, the Transportation Club of St. Paul hel, 
luncheon at the Union Depot dining room, with Ed. Shay 
sports editor, St. Paul Daily News, as the speaker. Music wy 
provided by the “Northern Pacific Singers.” Attendance at ty 
weekly luncheons since the first of the year has averaged 1; 
according to the secretary. The May issue of “Transportatig 
News,” the club’s publication, will contain a corrected roster ¢ 
the club. 





In the absence of its president, Grace Dewey, the first vig. 
president, Dessie Phipps, presided over a meeting of the Wm 
en’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles at the Alexandria Hotel, Ap 
2. H. C. Simons, of the Los Angeles department of water a 
power, was the speaker. His subject was “The Water Supp) 
of Los Angeles,” and the address was illustrated with movi: 
pictures. Esther Brady, of Williams, Dimond and Compay, 
read a paper on “Local Motor Transport Management.” Ty 
next meeting will be April 16. 





At a meeting of the Commercial Traffic Managers of Phik 
delphia May 5, J. K. Hiltner, traffic manager, United States Pip 
and Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J., and Maurice Beama 
traffic manager, Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, will & 
bate on prohibition. 





The Traffic Club of Newark held its monthly meeting Api 
7, instead of April 8, as announced. In addition to an addres 
on “Container Cars,” by Walter Bockstahler, chairman of th 
board, United States Freight Company, a quartette from tk 
plant of the Johns-Manville Company, Manville, N. J., presenie 
a number of selections, followed by vaudeville. 





“Orange Juice,” a one act drama, was presented at a me: 
ing of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hot 
April 10. Wives and friends were invited. 





The Fairmont Traffic Club (Fairmont, W Va.) will hold it 
second annual golf outing at the Fairmont Country Club Jw 
24. The attendance at the banquet following the last toum 
ment is said to have been 225, and an even larger affair is ant 
cipated this year. 





Robert Tubbs, assistant city attorney, will be the princi 
speaker at the next meeting of the Grand Rapids Transport 
tion Club, to be held at the Hotel Rowe April 17. A golf toi 
nament will be given at Silver Lake June 4. 





: The Transportation Club of Louisville will give its seco 
“Nite Club” entertainment at the Madrid April 22. Atmosphe 
and entertainment will be Spanish. 





R. W. Heinekamp, traffic department, C. & N. W., has bet 
appointed delegate to the meeting of the Associated Trafi 
Clubs of America at Cincinnati by the Junior Traffic Club ¢ 
Chicago. 





Attendance at the last meeting of the Junior Traffic (lt 
of Minneapolis was the largest in the club’s history it is stal# 
A film, “Careful Handling,” was shown, through the courtesy & 
the M. & St. L. claim department and W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicaé 
W. C. Olander, M. & St. L., gave a talk in connection with th 
picture Other entertainment included vocal selections by Mis 
Irnene Larson and violin numbers by Joseph Erdardt, both of th 
M. & St. L. O. Ronning was accompanist. A. M. Fenton, vi 
president, traffic, C. St. P. M. & O., will be the principal speal? 
at the next meeting, April 14. Clarence Royce, Green Bay ™ 
Western, will give a short talk. 





New officers of the Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis are” 
follows: President, G. A. Florida, Wabash; first vice-presideX 
J. E. Nash, Frisco; second vice-president, C. O. Bardon, J : 
Company; treasurer, C. J. Clark, Commercial Electric Compa’; 
secretary, J. F. Kueper, Erie; directors, R. L. Duggan, ont 
Pacific Steamship Company; E. J. Masserang, St. Louis © 
Company; L. H. Snow, Shell Petroleum Company; H. C. poe 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, and R. A. Williams, Ende 
Johnson Company. A meeting will be held at the War 
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DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
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OUR shipments in our care will be 

handled with a degree of prompt- 
ness and intelligence that will safeguard 
We (o).\o tas an) aga your interests and give added confidence 
for the warehousing and a to your customers. 


distribution of merchandise 
to Illinois points. 
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V.SENG TEAMING Co. 
606 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 
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Manufacturing space— 
for sale or lease 


Complete buildings, floors or smaller manufacturing space in a city of 


§. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 











Apri ¥ 4 70,000. Served by three railroads; private sidings on two, Pa. R. R. 
oe Stor ers, D istri butors and G. T. R. R. Basect eave and boulevards one block away, eonavete 
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Monolithic cement and cement block buildings—three stories high, 
with light and fresh air on all sides. Buildings heated; sprinkler 
system; large freight elevators. 
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Good residence section within five minutes’ walk. 


General Merchandise 


Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 







This is the place for a growing factory, a new industry or a branch 
factory or assembling plant. In the heart of lower Michigan. For 
details and blueprints, write 


Factories, Inc., 
1911 Factory St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


There is also some space suitable for warehouse use. 
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Get this informative 
booklet for your 
shipping department. 
24 pages of valuable 
data, with many illus- 
trations and rts 
showing the Acme 
method of bracing 
carload freight for 
many kinds of man- 
ufactured products. 
It presents the com- 
ere story of Acme 
UNIT-LOAD, show- 
ing how it prevents 
damage claims and 
brings many real 
shipping economies. 
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FAST DIRECT SERVICE — PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
THE TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
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GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast nts 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco 
E. L. MeCONNAUGHEY & CO., INC. J. H. SCHAEFER & CO. 
327 S. La le St., 905 Majestic Bldg. 
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Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 









Low Rates Quick Dispatch 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Columbia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, British Honduras, and via trans- 
shipment at Cristobal to West Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 Califernia 8t., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles S8t., 

San Francisce, Cal. New Yerk, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Leng Wharf, 140 S. Dearbern 8t., 

Besten, Mass. Chicage, I. 
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Hotel April 15. A program including a speaker, communit 
singing and other entertainment will be presented. Y 





The Traffic Club of Tulsa has appointed A. H. Evans, trafi 
manager Akin Gasoline Company, and W. L. Meyers, Givisigg 
freight agent, M.-K.-T., delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Cincinnati. C. J. Pay. 
ton, traffic manager, Sinclair Oil and Gas Company, and 0.5 
Reid, general agent, Frisco, have been appointed alternates, 





The monthly meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association Wag 
held at the Transportation Club, San Francisco, April 8. Ralp 
W. Robinson, director, and I. S. Shattuck, resident engineer San 
Francisco Traffic Survey Committee, spoke on the work of the 
committee and gave an outline of the Embarcadero study bej 
made. William C. Fitch, manager of perishable freight traf, 
Southern Pacific Company, spoke on “Perishable Freight Trafic” 
under auspices of the educational committee. The annual Dicnie 
will be held April 27 at Gilmore’s Varsity Park, Menlo. 





The monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver hy 
been postponed to April 18, and will be held at the Daniels ay 
Fisher Tea Room. An interesting program is promised. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club held its membershj 
luncheon at the Skirvin Hotel April 7. The program was yx. 
ranged by A. S. Johnson. A dinner-bridge dance will be give 
at the Chamber of Commerce rooms April 29. 





The Traffic Club of Sioux City will have its seventh annw 
dinner at the Martin Hotel April 24. Fred W. Sargent, president 
of the Chicago and North Western, will be the principal speaker 
Entertainment will include music and singing. 





A meeting of the Portland Industrial Traffic Club was heli 
at the Nortonia Hotel April 2. Barney Goldstein, state repr 
sentative, was the speaker. At a meeting April 7, reports wer 
received from all committees, followed by business and enter 
tainment. ‘ 





Ben S. Allen, manager, Salt Water Barrier Association of 
California, was the principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco at the Women’s City 
Club April 3. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club has selected June 17 for its 
annual outing at Dayton, O. C. R. Carlton is in charge of 
arrangements, with J. E. Haynes, chairman of the entertait- 
ment committee. W. G. Lacy is in charge of sports. 





The Cooperative Traffic Association of New York held: 
meeting at the 69th Regiment Armory April 10. J. N. Haynes 
superintendent of transportation, Lehigh Valley, was tl 
speaker. The fifth annual dinner of the association will 
held at the same place April 22. An informal dinner dance Wa 
given in the rooms of the Traffic Club of New York at the Par 
Central Hotel March 29. There was an attendance of 120. 





At a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Kansas City 
at the Baltimore Hotel, April 7, the entertainment include 
presentation of a comedy, “The Podunk Limited,” by the North 
east Presbyterian Church. A “subscription dance” will be givel 
at The Athenaeum April 19 for members and guests. 





C. S. Williamson, Jr., professor of industrial chemistry # 
Tulane University, spoke on “Some Industrial Possibilities 2 
Louisiana” at a meeting of the Traffic Club of New Orleans # 
the Roosevelt Hotel April 7. A golf outing will be held at tit 
Audubon Golf Links April 22. 





In addition to those previously mentioned, V. H. Boss, 
auditor, E. & O. V., will represent the Transportation Club of 
Evansville at the annual meeting of the Associated Traft 
Clubs of America at Cincinnati April 24 and 25. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club will be representé 
at the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Am@ 
ica at Cincinnati by H. A. Burgess, assistant to the presidell 
Western Air Express. 7 





The New York Traffic Club held its monthhly dinner met 
ing at the Y. M. C. A. April 10. A program of entertainmel! 
was presented. 





At a meeting of the Houston Traffic Club at the Rice Hotel 
April 8, Charles Webb, freight claim agent, Southern Pa 
and Rev. Harry G. Knowles, pastor of the First Chris 
Church, were the principal speakers. Mr. Webb talked o2 the 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID | PAYSOFF TINKOFF 
Commerce Counsel 


Especial attention te rate and railroad| CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
and Attorney matters generally. SPECIALIZING 
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THOMAS M. WOODWARD| Yeu can reach Traffic World 


ATTORNEY AT LAW readers each week 


Formerly Attorney for the Director General Thro’ 
of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner ae mes at - — 


JOS. C. COLQUITT 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Freight Classification Matters 
Interstate Commerce and 








Departmental Practice for the Interstate Commerce Commission. expense of about one-fortieth of 
810 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D.C.| Transportation Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. a cent per subscriber. 
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subject of freight claims and made a plea for better packing. 
As announced by John W. Daniel, president of the club, Colonel 
Clark C. Wrenn, assistant to the chairman of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, Washington, will speak on “Public Necessity 
and Convenience as Served by Inland Waterway Transporta- 
tion” at a meeting April 15. 


“Canadian Night” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
New England at the Copley-Plaza Hotel April 15. H. Napier 
Moore, editor of McLean’s Magazine, Toronto, Ont., will be the 
principal speaker. An extensive program of entertainment will 
be presented. 


Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
tations and postponements announced too late to show the change ir 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 8136—Application Rahway Valley Co., lessee, for au- 
thority to acquire control, by lease, of Rahway Valley Ry. 

Finance No. 8135—Application Rahway Valley Line for authority to 
issue certain securities. 

April 14—Port Arthur, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8069—Joint and several applications of Sabine Basin 
Ry., Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry., G. C. & S. F. Ry., 
A. T. & S. F. Ry., and M. P. R. R. for certificate and order 
authorizing the construction, acquisition, operation and control 
of a line of railroad between Beaumont and Port Arthur, Tex. 

April 14—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Harraman: 
22948—Alex Getz Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

April 14—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Griffin: 
22945—Batesville White Lime Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 

22962—J. A. Smith et al. vs. St. L.-S. W. Ry. et al. 

22986—Choctaw Transportation Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 

22945, Sub. 1—J. R. Loftin et al. vs. C. R. L & P. Ry. et al. 

April 15—Jackson, Miss.—Mississippi Railroad Commission: 

Finance No. 8088—Joint Application of Helm & Northwestern R. R. 
and Y. & M. V. R. R. for authority to abandon a line of railroad 
between Helm and Jacobs, Miss. 

Finance No. 8057—Joint application of Y. & M. V. R. R. and Sun- 
flower & Eastern Ry. for authority to abandon a line of railroad 
a Parchman & Webb in Sunflower & Tallahatchie counties, 

iss. 
April 14—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Griffin: 

1. & S. 3399—Cotton and linters from Southern and Southwestern 

nga to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., via rail and barge 
ne. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


TRAFFIC EXECUTIVE, eighteen years’ broad experience with 
railroad and industrial concerns, excellent record, successful practi- 
tioner before I. C. C., now employed, desires greater opportunity. 
Address E. N. C. 278, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER with large industrial concern 
past twelve years, in complete charge of transportation of 70,000 cars 
annually, desires position as general or assistant traffic manager with 
industrial concern, traffic bureau or.chamber of commerce; fully quali- 
fied to practice before interstate and state commissions; A-1 ref- 
erence. Address A. C. O. 280, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


NINETEEN ways to save time and money in your traffic de- 
partment. Use printed shipping forms and record sheets. A handy 
folder containing 19 of these economical and efficient aids will be 
mailed free of charge for your inspection. Write for your copy today. 
The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 South 
Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


LOOK 10 YEARS AHEAD! 


Just drifting along and wishing gets you nowhere. Freight 
trafic demands young men who base their judgment on 
knowledge not guesswork. Experience alone is insufficient. 
Let us show you how to travel from desk to desk, figuratively 
speaking, and learn in two years what experience would re- 
quire 10 years to teach. 


Two separate courses: 


(1) Traffic Specialization 
(2) Traffic Law and Practice. 


Resident classes now forming. Write for catalog of mail training. 


EMPLOYERS: If you have an opening requiring a trained 
traffic man, we can supply a fully qualified employee without 
any charge, with or without experience. 


Chicago, Ill. 
College of Advanced Traffic 


608 South Dearborn St. 
Telephones: Harrison 8649-50 


New York, N. Y. 
Academy of Advanced Traffic 


299 Broadway 
Telephone: Worth 5820 
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23188—Inland Waterways Corp., operating Miss.-Warrior Service g 
al., vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 


April 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
I. £ > ay le ened from Southern points to Canadian points q 


April 16-17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 7439—Application of Gt. Nor. Ry. for certificate to om, 
struct a line of railroad in Klamath county, Ore., and in Siskiyoy 
and Modoc counties, Calif. s 

Finance No. 7440—Application of Western Pacific R. R. for 
ficate to construct a line of railroad in Plumas, Lassen and Mode 
counties, Calif. 

Finance No. 7781—Joint Application of Great Northern Ry, 
Western Pacific R. R. for certificate authorizing the constry 
and/or acquisition of a line of railroad from a point at/or ney 
Lookout, Calif., to a point at/or near Hambone, Calif. 


April 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 8146—Application Pennsylvania R. R. for authority 4 
acquire control, by lease, of railroad and properties of the Wey 
Jersey & Seashore R. R. 


April 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McAuliffe: 
19656—James O'Meara et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


April 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kettler: 
22850 (and Sub. 1)—Swift & Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 


April 18—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Mullen: 
Finance No. 7—Joint application New Mexico & Arizona Rp 
and Southern Pacific Co., lessee, for authority to abandon a lin 

of railroad in Santa Cruz county, Ariz. 


April 18—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Harraman: 
—— Haute Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & 0. RR 
et al. 
a 9 ee Haute Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & SF 
et a 


April 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
15841 (and Sub. 1 to 19, incl.)—William Kelly Milling Co. vs. A? 
& S. F. Ry. et al. (and cases mer therewith). 
22336—C. B. Seldomridge vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


April 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kettler: 
22939—-Swift & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


April 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21875—H. H. Robertson Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
21881—Pocahontas Tanning Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
21283—Corn Exchange of Buffalo, N. Y., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. etal 


WORLD’S FASTEST TRAIN 


What is said to be the fastest train in the world traversiy 
a like distance, the International Limited, of the Canadia 
National Railways, under orders just issued, will cover the 3} 
miles between Montreal and Toronto in 360 minutes and wil 
reach Chicago 18 hours and 15 minutes after leaving Montreal 

Under this schedule, beginning Sunday, April 27, the Inte 
national Limited will leave Montreal at 3 p. m., arriving i 
Toronto at nine in the evening and pulling into Chicago i 
8:15 the following morning. This cuts four hours off the oli 
schedule. 

Powerful locomotives and new passenger equipment wil 
be used in the new service which, the announcement says, hai 
comé about because of demand on the part of business interests 
in both Chicago and Montreal for quicker communication 

Other improvements provided for in the new orders are iW 
daily trains between Detroit and Montreal and three daily train 
in each direction between Buffalo and Montreal. Detroit 
Montreal schedules are cut by as much as two hours and fifteet 
minutes. A speeding up of the time of the New Yorker, Ne 
York-Chicago train, by three hours and thirty minutes, is ali 
announced. 


FOREIGN RAIL LINES AND TARIFFS 
Representative Cramton, of Michigan, has introduced H. % 
11483, a bill to amend section 6 of the interstate commerce ati 
The bill is identical with that (S. 4010) introduced in the Senatt 
by Senator Couzens and published in The Traffic World 0 
March 29, p. 846. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads the middle of January had 1,561,035 et 
ployes to whom compensation for that month of $233,267, 
was paid. Compared with the returns for January last yea! 
the summary for January this year shows a decrease in the totél 
number of employes of 33,709, or 2.11 per cent, and the total 
compensation shows a decrease of $3,188,263, or 1.35 per cell 
according to the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 


c. S. S. & S. B. SHOP BUILDING 
The Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad bé 
started work on a new shop building to be erected at a tol#! 
cost of $235,000 at Michigan City, Ind The building is expectel 
to be completed by August 1. The present shop building wil 
be converted into an inspection shop and the new building ¥! 
be used as an overhaul shop. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 23093:(and Sub. 1), A. D. West et al. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al., assigned for April 10, at Omaha, Neb: 
before Examiner Harriman, was canceled. 
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